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INTRODUCTION 

By FREDERIC HARRISON 

Although Positivispi has been pretty 
widely discussed of late, not only by 
those interested in philosophy and 
religidh, bcpf by the general reader 
and ^e public press, perhaps but 
few of them, whether readers or critics, 
have exactly grasped the full meaning 
of it as a system at once of thought 
and of life. The vast range of the 
ground it covers and. the technical^ 
allusive, and close style of Comt^* 
writings in the original have mil 
difficult to master the subject/ 
whole . It has accordingly been til 
that the time has come to add/ 

New Universal Library ' a tran 
of The General View of Po^ 
i.e., the careful summary of the/ 
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Polity which Auguste Comte prefixed 
to the four volumes of his principal 
work. The translation which was pub- 
lished by Dr. J. H. Bridges in 1865 
is* at the same time a most accurate 
version; by one of Comte’s earliest 
followers, and also it is turned *in an 
easy and simpler style, with the refer- 
ences and allusions explained, marginal 
headings to the paragraphs, and* a 
complete analysis of the contents. 

Positivism is not simply a S5:stem 
of Philosophy ; nor is it simply a new 
form of Religion ; nor is it simply a 
scheme of social regeneration. It par- 
takes of all of these, and professes to 
harmonize them under one dominant 
conception that is equally philosophic 
and social. ‘ Its primary object,' 
writes Comte, ‘ is twofold : to 
generalize our scientific conceptions 
and to systematize the art of social 
life.’ Accordingly Comte’s ideal em- 
braces the three main elements of 
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which human life consists — ^Thoughts, 
Feelings and Actions, 

Now it is clear that no such com- 
prehensive system was ever before 
offered to the world. Neither the 
Gospel nor any known type of 'religion 
undertook to give a S5mthetic group- 
ing of the Sciences. No synthetic 
schenjp of jjJiilosophy ever attempted 
td correlate religion, politics, art, and 
industry. No system of Socialism, 
ancient or modern, started with mathe- 
matics and led up to an ideal of a human 
devotion to duty, with a ritual of 
worship, both public and private. 

Now Comte’s famous Positive Polity 
did attempt this gigantic task. And 
the novelty and extent of such a work 
explains and accounts for the extreme 
difficulty fliet with by readers of the 
original French, and also for the fas- 
cination which it has maintained more 
than fifty years after the author’s 
death. It has been talked about, 
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criticized, and even ridiculed, with an 
ignorance of its true character which 
can only be excused by the abstract 
apd severe formin which Comte thought 
ri^t to condense his thoughts. Comte 
was primarily a mathematician, an3 
neither Descartes nor Newton troubled 
themselves about ' the general reader 
Kepler, they say, declared himself 
satisfied if he had one convert in a 
century; and philosophers ha-fe sel- 
dom had justice done them until some 
generations have passed. The diffi- 
culties presented by the scientific form 
of Comte’s works have been obviated 
for English readers by the versions of 
liis English followers, which are at 
once literal translations, anal57ses, 
and elucidations. For the ‘ general 
reader ’ nothing could be more service- 
able than Bridges’ clear presentation 
of Comte’s own ‘ general view ’, or 
summary of his system. 

The translation itself is a literary 
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masterpiece. It renders an extremely 
abstract and complex French type of. 
philosophical dogmatism into easy and 
simple English, whilst at the same 
time preserving and even elucidating 
fhe somewhat cr57ptic allusidns 'and 
nuances of the original. The thought 
in the French is full, pregnant, and 
suggestive, %t once subtle and abstract, 
and rich with words of a new coinage 
-^uch as altruism, sociology, dynamics 
(i.e. history), and old words used in 
a special sense. This difficulty Dr. 
Bridges surmounts by breaking up the 
involved sentences, supplying names 
and facts indirectly referred to, and 
by transferring technical language into 
popular English. The success of the 
translation has been proved by the 
thousands.of copies sold in the original 
i2mo edition of 1865, in the 8vo edition 
of 1875, and in the stereot5rped reprint 
of 1881. 

A pathetic interest attaches Jo the 
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history ot the translation. In i860 
Dr. Bridges, just settled as a physician 
in Melbourne, lost his young wife by 
fever. He at once returned to Eng- 
land, bringing the remains of his wife 
for fiateiment in the family graveyard 
in Suffolk. In those days of sailing 
vessels the voyage home round Cape 
Horn occupied at least tl^ee months. 
Dr. Bridges resolved to Conquer his 
sorrow, shut himself in his cabin during 
the voyage home and completed the 
translation (in 430 pages of print) 
within the time at sea : — 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

Auguste Comte alwa}^ spoke of the 
Positive Polity as ‘ his principal work’. 
The Discours sur V Ensemble, or General 
View of Positivism, formed the intro- 
duction to the four volumes. It forms 
a summary of the entire work, and it 
is indped a systematic application of 
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the doctrine to the actual condition 
of society. As the Polity, taken as a 
whole, professes to embody a set of 
doctrines for the regulation of thought 
and life, the present Introduction ‘is 
designed to show the need of” such a 
body’ of doctrine, the result that they 
would produce, and the mode in which 
they are lil^ly to work. Thus, one 
who desires to see in one view the 
social -purpose which Positivism pro- 
poses to effect would find it in no single 
volume better than in this treatise. 

The work consists of six chapters, 
treating Positivism respectively in its 
intellectual aspect, its social aspect, 
its influence on the working-classes, on 
women, on art, and on religion. In 
other words it illustrates the applica- 
tion of t]ie system to Philosophy, 
Politics, Industry, The Family, Poetry 
and The Future. It opens with a com- 
parison of Positivist doctrines with 
those of the leading extant philosophies. 
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It closes with a picture of society 
should those doctrines be realized. It 
is thus both a criticism of current 
tjieories, and an utopia of a possible 
Future. Of the intermediate chapters, 
the first deals with the principal 
changes proposed in our actual political 
system ; the next chapter deals with 
the changes proposed in*^ur present 
social system. Then come the l^t 
two chapters, dealing with the principal 
agents. Art, Poetry and Religion, by 
which those changes may be promoted. . 
The book is therefore a practical intro- 
duction to the subject as a whole ; for 
it sets forth the aim of Positivism as a 
S5rstem, and then how it seeks to effect 
that aim. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OV 
POSITIVISM 

* We tire pf t^^inkinp and even of acting ; we never tire of 
• • loving.* 

In the following series of systematic essays upon 
Positivisfh the essential principles of the doctrine 
are first considered ; I then point out the agencies 
by which its propagation will be effected ; and I 
conclude by describing certain additional features 
indispensable to its completeness. My treatment 
of these questions will of course be summary ; yet 
it will suffice, I hope, to overcome several excus- 
able but unfounded prejudices. It will enable 
any competent reader to assure himself that the 
new general doctrine aims at something more than 
satisfying the Intellect ; that it is in reality quite 
as favourable to Feeling and even to Imagination. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Positivism coasists essentially of a Philosophy 
and a Polity. These can never be dissevered ; 
the former being the basis, and the latter the end 
of one comprehensive system, in which our intel- 
lectual faculties and our social sympathies are 
brought into close correlation with each other. 
For, in the first place, the science of Socie^, be- 
sides being more important than any other, supplies 
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the only logical and scientific link by which all our 
varied observations of phenomena can be brought 
into one consistent whole Of this science it is 
even more true than of any of the preceding sciences, 
that its real character" cannot be understood with- 
out explaining its exact relation in all general 
^Icatures with the art corresponding to it. Now 
here we find a coincidence which is assuredly not 
fortuitous. At the very time when the theory aof 
society is being laid down, an immense sphere is 
opened for the application of that theory ; the 
direction, namely, of the social regeneration of 
Western Europe. For, if we take another point 
of view, and look at the great^ crisis of modem 
history, as its character is displa 3 ^d id the natural 
course of events, it l^pcomes every day more evi- 
dent how hopeless is the task of reconstructing 
political institutions without the previous re- 
modelling of opinion and of life. To form then a 
satisfactory synthesis of all human conceptions 
is the most urgent of our social wants : and it is 
needed equally for the sake of Order and of Pro- 
gress. During the gradual accomplishment of 
this great philosophical work, a new moral power 
will arise spontaneously throughout the West, 
which, as its influence increases, will lay down a 
definite basis for the reorganization of society. 
It will offer a general system of education for the 
adoption of all civilized nations, and by this means 
will supply in every department of public and 

\ The establishment of this great princ^le is the most im- 
portant result of my System of Positive Philosophy. This 
work was published 1830-1842, with the title of Course of 
Positive Philosophy^ because it was based upon a course of 
lectures delivered x826-z829. But since that time 1 have 
always given it the more appropriate name of System. 
Should the work reach a second edition, the correction will 
be mads formally : meanwhile, this will, I hope, remove all 
misconception on the subject. 
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private life fixed principles of judgment and of 
conduct. Thus the intellectual movement and 
the social crisis will be brought continually into 
close connexion with each other. Both will com- 
bine to prepare the advanced portion of humanity 
for the acceptance of a true spiritual power, a 
power more coherent, as well as more progresgj'^, 
than the noble but premature attempt of mediaeval 
Catholicism. • 

The4)rimary object, then, of Positivism is two- 
fold ; to generalize our scientific conceptions, and 
to systematize the art of social life. These are 
but two aspects of one and the same problem. 
They will form the subjects of the two first chapters 
of* this work. shall first explain the general 
spirit of the new philosophy. I shall then show 
its necessary connexion with the whole course of 
that vast revolution which is now about to ter- 
minate under its guidance in social reconstruction. 

This will lead us naturally to another question. 
The regenerating doctrine cannot do its work 
without adherents ; in what quarter should we 
hope to find them ? Now, , with individual eai- 
ceptions of great value, we cannot expect the ad- 
hesion of any of the upper classes in society. They 
are all more or less under the influence of base- 
less metaphysical theories, and of aristocratic 
self-seeking. They are absorbed in blind political 
agitation and in disputes for the possession of the 
useless remnants of '^e old theological and military 
system. Their action only tends to prolong the 
revolutionary ^state indefinitely, and can never 
result in true social renovation. 

Whether we regard its intellectual character 
or its social objects, it is certain that Positivism 
must look elsewhere for support. It will find a 
welcome in those classes only whose goo^ sense 
has been left unimpaired by our vicious S3rstem 
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of education, and whose generous sympathies are 
allowed to develop themselves freely. It is among 
women, therefore, and among the working classes 
that the heartiest supporters of the new doctrine 
will be found. It is intended, indeed, ultimately 
for all classes of society. But it will never gain 
much real influence over the higher ranks tiU it is 
forced upon their notice by these powerful patrons. 
Whefi the work of spiritual reorganization is cotA- 
pleted, it is on them that its maintenaiace will 
principally depend ; and so too, their combined 
aid is necessary for its commencement. Having 
but little influence in political government, they 
are the more likely to appreciate the need of a 
moral government, the special dbject of which 
it will be to protect them against the oppressive 
action of the temporal power. 

In the third chapter, therefore, I shall explain 
the mode in which philosophers and working men 
will co-operate. Both have been prepared for 
this coalition by the general course which modern 
history has taken, and it offers now the only hope 
we have of really decisive action. We shall find 
that the efforts of Positivism to regulate and de- 
velop the natural tendencies of the people, make 
it, even from the intellectual point of view, more 
coherent and complete. 

But there is another and a more unexpected 
source from which Positivism will obtain support ; 
and not till then will its true character and tiie full 
extent of its constructive power be appreciated, 
I shall show in the fourth chapter now eminently 
calculated is the Positive doctrine to raise and 
regulate the social condition of women. It is 
from the feminine aspect only that human life, 
whether individually or collectively considered, can 
really t>e comprehended as a whole. For the only 
basis on whi^ a S3rstem really embracing all the 
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requirements of life can be formed, is the subord* ’ 
ination of intellect to social feeling : a subordin* 
ation which we find directly represented in the 
womanly type of character, whether regarded in 
its personal or social relations. 

Although these questions cannot be treated 
fully in the present work, I hope to convince my 
readers that Positivism is more in accordanc^witii 
tHe spontaneous tendencies of the people and of 
women •than Catholicism, and is therefore better 
qualified to institute a spiritual power. It should 
be observed that the ground on which the support 
of both these classes is obtained is, that Positivism 
is the only systeni which can supersede the various 
subversive schefhes that are growing every day 
more dangerous to all the relations of domestic 
and sociei life. Yet the tendency of the doctrine 
is to elevate the character of both of these classes ; 
and it gives a most energetic sanction to all their 
legitimate aspirations. 

Thus it Ls that a philosophy originating in specu- 
lations of the most abstract character, is found 
applicable not merely to every department of 
practical life, but also to the Sphere of our moral 
nature. But to complete the proof of its uni- 
versality I have still to speak of another very 
essential feature. I shall show, in spite of pre- 
judices which exist very naturally on this point, 
that Positivism is eminently calculated to c£^ the 
Imaginative faculties into exercise. It is by 
these faculties ^that the unity of human nature 
is most distinctly represented : they are them- 
selves intellectual, but their field lies principally 
in our moral nature, and the result of their opera- 
tion is to influence the active powers. The 
subject of women treated in the fourth chapter, 
will lead me by a natural transition to spMr in 
the fifth of the Esthetic aspects of Positivism. 1 
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shall attempt to show that the new doctrine by 
the very fact of embracing the whole range of 
human relations in the spirit of reality, discloses 
the true theory of Art, which has hi^erto been 
so great a deficiency in our speculative conceptions. 
Jhe principle of the theory is that, in co-ordinating 
the primary functions of humanity. Positivism 
places the Idealities of the poet midway between 
the Ideas of the philosopher and the Realities ^f 
the statesman. We see from this theory how it 
is that the poetical power of Positivism cannot be 
manifested at present. We must wait until moral 
and mental regeneration has advanced far enough 
to awaken the sympathies which naturally belong 
to it, and on which Art in its reifewed state ntust 
depend for the future. The first mental and social 
shock once passed, Poetry will at last^take her 
proper rank. She will lead Humanity onward to- 
wards a future which is now no longer vague and 
visionary, while at the same time she enables us 
to pay due honour to all phases of the past. 
The great object which Positivism sets before us 
individually and socially, is the endeavour to be- 
come more perfect. The highest importance is 
attached therefore to the imaginative faculties, 
because in every sphere with which they deal they 
stimulate the sense of perfection. Limited as my 
explanations in this work must be, I shall be able 
to show that Positivism, while opening out a new 
and wide field for art, supplies in the same spon- 
taneous way new means of expression. 

I shall thus have sketched with some detail the 
true character of the regenerating doctrine. All 
its principal aspects wiU have been considered. 
Beginning with its philosophical basis, I pass by 
natural transitions to its political purpose ; thence 
to ita» action upon the people, its influence with 
women, and lastly, to its esthetic power. In con- 
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eluding this work, which is but the introduction 
to a larger treatise, I have only to speak of the 
conception which unites all these various aspects. 
As summed up in the positivist motto. Love, Order, 
Progress, they lead us to the conception of Human- 
ity, which implicitly involves and gives new ior^ 
to each of them. Rightly interpreting this oon- 
ception, we view Positivism at last as a complete 
Aid consistent whole. The subject will nafurally 
lead us to speak in general terms of the future 
progress of social regeneration, as far as the history 
of the past enables us to foresee it. The move- 
nfbnt originates in France, and is limited at first 
to the great family of Western nations. I shall 
shbw that it will afterwards extend, in accordance 
with definite laws, to the rest of the white race, 
and finally to the other two great races of man. 



• CHAPTER I 

r • 

THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF POSITIVISM 

The object of The objcct of all true Philosophy is 
Philosophy is to frame a system which shall compjre- 
temaiic view hend human life under every aspect, 
a'^as?s*for ^ ^ individual. It 

mo^yi^g ita braces, therefore, the three kinds of 
imperfections phenomena of which our life consists, 
Thoughts, Feelings, and Actions. Under^all these 
aspects, the growth of Humanity is primarily spon- 
taneous ; and the basis upon which all wise 
attempts to modify it should proceed, can only be 
furnished by an exact acquaintance with the 
natural process. We are, however, able to modify 
this process systematically ; and the importance 
of this is extreme, since we can thereby greatly 
diminish the partial deviations, the disastrous 
delays, and the grave inconsistencies to which so 
complex a growth would be liable were it left en- 
tirely to itself. To effect this necessary interven- 
tion is the proper sphere of politics. But a right 
conception cannot be formed of it without the aid 
of the philosopher, whose business it is to define 
and amend the principles on which it is conducted. 
With this object in view the philosopher endeavours 
to co-ordinate the various elements of man’s exis- 
tence, so that it may be conceived of theoretically 
as an integral whole. His synthesis can only be 
valid in«so far as it is an exact and complete repre- 
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sentation of the relations naturally existing. The 
first condition is therefore that these relations be 
carefully studied. When the philosopher, instead 
of forming such a synthesis, attempts to interfere 
more directly with the course of practical life, he 
commits the error of usurping the province of the 
statesman, to whom all practical measures exclif- 
sively belong. Philosophy and Politics are fiie 
t^ro principal functions of the great social orgalSiism. 
Morality, systematically considered, forms the 
connecting link and at the same time the line of 
demarcation between them. It is the most im- 
portant application of philosophy, and it gives a 
general direction to polity. Natural morality, 
that is to say me various emotions of our moral 
nature, will, as I have shown in my previous work, 
always gpvern the speculations of the one and the 
operations of the other. This I shall explain more 
fully. 

But the synthesis, which it is the social function 
of Philosophy to construct, will neither be real nor 
permanent, unless it embraces every department 
of human nature, whether speculative, effective, 
or practical. These three orders of phenomena 
react upon each other so intimately, that any 
system which does not include all of them must 
inevitably be unreal and inadequate. Yet it Jk 
only in the present day, when Philosophy is reach- 
ing the positive stage, that this which is her highest 
and most essential mission can be fully appre- 
hended. 

TheTheoio- theological synthesis depended 

gicai synthesis exclusively Upon our eiffective nature ; 

and to this is owing its original supre- 
tical side of macy and its ultimate decline. For 
human nature ^ influence Over all our 

highest speculations was paramount. Tl^ was 
especially the case during the Polytheistic peiioc). 
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when Imagination and Feeling still retained their 
sway under very slight restraint from the reasoning 
faculties. Yet even during the time of its highest 
development, intellectually and socially, theology 
exercised no real control over practical hfe. It 
reacted, of course, upon it to some extent, but the 
Effects of this were in most cases far more appar- 
ent than real. There was a natural antagonism 
between them, which though at first hardly per- 
ceived, went on increasing till at last it .brought 
about the entire destruction of the theological 
fabric. A system so purely subjective cctfild not 
harmonize with the necessarily objective tenden- 
cies and stubborn realities of pr^tical life. Theo- 
logy asserted all phenomena to be under athe 
dominion of Wills more or less arbitrary : whereas 
in practical life men were led more and more 
clearly to the conception of invariable Laws. For 
without laws human action would have admitted 
of no rule or plan. In consequence of this utter 
inability of theology to deal with practical life, 
its treatment of speculative and even of moral 
problems was exceedingly imperfect, such prob- 
lems being all more or less dependent on the 
practical necessities of life. To present a per- 
fectly synthetic view of human nature was, then, 
impossible as long as the influence of theology 
lasted ; because the Intellect was impelled by 
Feeling and by the Active powers in two totally 
different directions. The f^ure of all metaphy- 
sical attempts to form a synthesis need not be 
dwelt upon here. MetaphysiciaAs, in spite of 
their claims to absolute truth, have never been 
able to supersede theology in questions ol feeling, 
and have proved still more inadequate in practic^ 
questions. Ontology, even when it was most trium- 
phant^ in the schools, was always limited to sub- 
jects of a purely intellectual nature; and even 
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here its abstractions, useless in themselves, dealt 
only with the case of individual development, the 
metaphysical spirit being thoroughly incompat- 
ible wiUi the social point of view. In my work 
on Positive Philosophy I have clearly proved 
that it constitutes only a transitory phase of min^, 
and is totally inadequate for any constructive 
jjurpose. For a time it was supreme ; but its 
utility lay simply in its revolutionary tendencies. 
It aided the preliminary development of Humanity 
by its gradual inroads upon Theology, which, 
though in ancient times entrusted with the sole 
direction of society, had long since become in every 
rejpect utterly fetrograde. 

But all Positive speculations owe 
iiivea^t ort their first origin to the occupations 
of practical life; and, consequently, 
pracu e have always given some indica- 

tion of thdr capacity for regulating our active 
powers, which had been omitted from every former 
synthesis. Their value in this respect has been 
and still is materially impaired by their want of 
breadth, and their isolated and incoherent char- 
acter ; but it has always been instinctively felt. 
The importance that we attach to theories which 
teach the laws of phenomena, and give us the 
power of prevision, is chiefly due to the fact that 
they alone can regulate our otherwise blind action 
upon the external world. Hence it is that while 
the Positive spirit has been growing more and 
more theoretic^, and has gradually extended to 
every department of speculation, it has never 
lost the practical tendencies which it derived from 
its source ; and this even in the case of researches 
useless in themselves, and only to be justified as 
logical exercises. From its first origin in mathe- 
matics and astronomy, it has always s]K>wn its 
tendency to systematize the whole or our concep- 
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tions in every new subject which has been brought 
witliin the scope of its fundamental principle. It 
exercised for a long time a modifying influence 
upon theological and metaphysical principles, 
which has gone on increasing ; and since the time 
of Descartes and Bacon it has become evident that 
it is destined to supersede them altogether. Posi- 
tivism has gradually taken possession of the pre- 
liminwy sciences of Physics and Biology, and i!h 
these the old system no longer prevails. All that 
remained was to complete the range of its influence 
by including the study of social phenomena. For 
this study metaphysics had proved incompetent ; 
by theological thinkers it had oijjy been pursued 
indirectly and empirically as a condition of govefn- 
ment. I believe that my work on Positive Philo- 
sophy has so far supplied what was wanting. I 
think it must now be clear to all that the Positive 
spirit can embrace the entire range of thought 
without lessening, or rather with the effect of 
strengthening its original tendency to regulate 
practical life. And it is a further guarantee for 
tlie stability of the new intellectual synthesis that 
Social science, which is the final result of our re- 
searches, gives them that systematic character 
in which they had hitherto been wanting, by sup- 
plying the only connecting link of which they all 
admit. 

This conception is already adopted by all true 
thinkers. AU must now acknowledge that the 
Positive spirit tends necessarily towards the form- 
ation of a comprehensive and durable s^^stem, 
in which every practical as well as speculative 
subject shall be included. But such a system 
would still be far from realizing that universal 
character without which Positivism would be 
incompetent to supersede Theology in the spiritual 
government of Humanity. For the element which 
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really preponderates in every human being, that 
is to say, Affection, would still be left untouched. 
This element it is, and this only, which gives a 
stimulus and direction to the other two parts of 
our nature : without it the one would waste its 
force in ill-conceived, or, at least, useless studies, 
and the other in barren or even dangerous coif- 
tention. With this immense deficiency the com- 
bination of our theoretical and active pbwers 
would be fruitless, because it would lack the only 
principle which could ensure its real and perman- 
ent stability. The failure would be even greater 
than the failure of Theology in dealing with prac- 
tical questions ; ^ for the unity of human nature 
cannot really be made to depend either on the 
rational or the active faculties. In the life of 
the individual, and, still more, in the life of the 
race, the basis of unity, as I shall show in the fourth 
chapter, must always be feeling. It is to the fact 
that theology arose spontaneously from feeling 
that its influence is for the most part due. And 
although theology is now palpably on the decline, 
yet it will retain, in principle at least, some legiti- 
mate claims to the direction of society so long as 
the new philosophy fails to occupy this important 
vantage-gfround. We come then to the final con- 
ditions with which the modem S 5 nithesis must 
comply. Without neglecting the spheres of Thought 
and Action it must also comprehend the moral 
sphere ; and the very principle on which its claim 
to universalitv rests must be derived from Feeling. 
Then, and not till then, can the claims of theology 
be finally set aside. For then the new S 5 rstem 
will have surpassed the old in that which is the 
one essential purpose of all general doctrines. It 
will have shown itself able to effect what no other 
doctrine has done, that is, to bring the thrje prim- 
ary elements of our nature into harmony. If 
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Positivism were to prove incapable of satisfying 
this condition, we must give up all hope of syste- 
matization of any kind. For while Positive prin- 
ciples are now sufficiently developed to neutralize 
those of Theology, yet, on the other hand, the 
influence of theology would continue to be far 
greater. Hence it is that many conscientious 
linkers in the present day are so inclined to 
despur for the future of society. They see that tke 
old principles on which society has been governed 
must Anally become powerless. What they do 
not see is that a new basis for morality is being 
gradually laid down. Their theories are too im- 
perfect and incoherent to show 1;Jiem the direction 
towards which the present time is ultimately tend- 
ing. It must be owned, too, that their view seems 
borne out by the present character of tha Positive 
method, Vihiile sdl allow its utility in the treat- 
ment of practical, and even of speculative, pro- 
blems, it seems to most men, and very natur^ly, 
quite unflt to deal with questions of morality. 

In human But on closer examination they 
nature, and see reason to rectify their judg- 
the °p^tive ment. They will see that the hard- 
aystem, Aff^ ncss with which Positive science has 
pre^detaSlg been justly reproached, is due to ■^e 
element ^ Speciality and want of purpose with 
which it has hitherto been pursued, and is not at 
all inherent in its nature. Originating as it did 
in the necessities of our material nature, which 
for a long time restricted it to the study of the 
inorganic world, it has not till now become suf- 
ficiently complete or systematic to harmonize 
well with our moral nature. But now that it is 
brought to bear upon social questions, which for 
the future will form its most important field, it ^ 
loses a^ the defects peculiar to its long period of 
infancy. The very attribute of reality which is 
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claimed by the new philosophy, leads it to treat 
all subjects from the moral still more than from 
the intellectual side. The necessity of assigning 
with exact truth the place occupied by the intel- 
lect and by the heart in the organization of human 
nature and of society, leads to the decision that 
Affection must be the central point of the syn- 
thesis. In the treatment of social questions Posi- 
ti^ science will be found utterly to discard fhose 
proud illusions of the supremacy of reason, to 
which it had been liable during its preliminary 
stages. Ratifying, in this respect, the common 
experience of meli even more forcibly than Catholi- 
cism, it teaches that individual happiness and 
puUic welfare are far more dependent upon the 
heart than upon the intellect. But, indepen- 
dently of* this, the question of co-ordinating the 
faculties of our nature will convince us that the 
only basis on which they can be brought into har- 
monious union, is the preponderance of Affection 
over Reason, and even over Activity. 

The fact that intellect, as well as social sym- 
pathy, is a distinctive attribute of our nature, 
might lead us to suppose that either of these two 
might be supreme, and therefore that there might 
be more than one method of establishing unity. 
The fact, however, is that there is only one; 
because these two elements are by no means 
equal in their fitness for assuming the first place. 
Whether we look at the distinctive qualities of 
each, or at the ^degree of force which they possess, 
it is easy to see that the only position for which 
the intellect is permanently adapted is to be the 
servant of the social sympathies. If, instead of 
being content with this honourable post, it aspires 
^to become supreme, its ambitious aims, which are 
*never realized, result simply in the most deplorable 
disorder. 
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Even with the individual, it is impossible to 
establish permanent harmony between our various 
impulses, except by giving complete supremacy 
to the feeling which prompts the sincere and habit- 
ual desire of doing good. This feeling is, no 
doubt, like the rest, in itself blind ; it has to learn 
from reason the right means of obtaining satis- 
faction ; and our active faculties are then called 
into Requisition to apply those means. But cofh- 
mon experience proves that after all the principal 
condition of right action is the benevolent impulse ; 
with the ordinary amount of intellect and activity 
that is found in men this stimulus, if well sus- 
tained, is enough to direct oor thoughts and 
energies to a good result. Without this habitual 
spring of action they would inevitably waste 
themselves in barren or incoherent eflbrts, and 


speedily relapse into their original torpor. Unity 
in our moral nature is, then, impossible, except 
so far as afiection preponderates over intellect 
and activity. 

The bi QNfc t True as this fundamental principle 
functiOT^n- is for the individual, it is in public 
SCTvioe of the necessity can be demon- 

Soci^ Sym- strated most irrefutably. The pro- 
pathies blem is in reality the same, nor is any 
different solution of it required ; only it assumes 
such increased dimensions, that less uncertainty 
is felt as to the method to be adopted. The vari- 
ous beings whom it is sought to harmonize have 
in this case each a separate existeijyce ; it is clear,’ 
therefore, that the first condition of co-operation 
must be sought in their own inherent tendency 
to universal love. No calculations of self-interest 


can rival this social instinct, whether in prompti- 
tude and breadth of intuition, or in boldness and 
tenacity of purpose. True it is that the benevo- 
lent emotions have ^ in most cases less intrinsic 
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energy than the selfish. But they have this 
beautiful quality, that social life not only permits 
^eir growth, but stimulates it to an almost un- 
limited extent, while it holds their antagonists in 
constant check. Indeed the increasing tendency 
in the former to prevail over the latter is the best 
measure by which to judge of the progress of Hu« 
manity. But the intellect may do much to con- 
firm their influence. It may strengthen ^cial 
feeling by diffusing juster views of the relations in 
which tBe various parts of society stand to each 
other ; or it may guide its application by dwelling 
on the lessons which the past offers to -tiie future. 
It is to this honourable service that the new philo- 
sopljjy would direift our intellectual powers. Here 
the highest sanction is given to their operations, 
and an exhaustless field is opened out for them, 
from whidi far deeper satisfaction may be gained 
than from the approbation of the learned societies, 
or from the puerile specialities with which they 
ate at present occupied. 

In fact, the ambitious claims which, ever since 
hopeless decline of the theological synthesis, 
liave been advanced by the intellect, never were 
or could be realized. Their only value lay in their 
solvent action on the theological system when it 
had become hostile to progress. The intellect 
is intended for service, not for empire ; when it 
imagines itself supreme, it is really only obeying 
thepersonal instead of the social instincts. It never 
acts independently of feeling, be that feeling good or 
bad. The first eondition of command is force ; now 
. reason but light ; the impulse that moves it 
must, come from elsewhere. The metaphysical 
Utopias, in which a life of pure contemplation is 
held out as the highest ideal, attract the notice of 
our men of science ; but are really nothing but 
illusions of pride, or veils for dishonest sclrcmes. 
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True there is a genuine satisfaction in the act of 
discovering truth ; but it is not sufiSciently in- 
tense to be an habitual guide of conduct. Indeed, 
so feeble is our intellect, that the impulse of some 
passion is necessary to direct and sustain it in 
almost every effort. When the impulse comes 
irom kindly feeling it attracts attention on account 
of its rarity or value ; when it springs from the sel- 
fish motives of glory, ambition, or gain, it is tpo 
common to be remarked. This is usually the only 
difference between the two cases. It does indeed 
occasionally happen that the intellect is actuated 
by a sort of passion for truth in itself, without any 
mixture of pride or vanity. Yet, in this case, as 
in* every other, there is intense egotism in eacer- 
cising the mental powers irrespectively of all social 
objects. Positivism, as I shaU afterwar(};s explain, 
is even more severe than Catholicism in its con- 
demnation of this type of character, whether in 
metaphysicians or in men of science. The true 
philosopher would consider it a most culpable 
abuse of the opportunities which civilization 
affords him for the sake of the welfare of society, 
in leading a speculative life. 

We have traced the Positive principle from its 
origin in the pursuits of active life, and have seen 
it extending successively to every department of 
speculation. We now find it, in ite maturity, 
and that as a simple result of its strict adherence 
to fact, embracing the sphere of affection, and 
making that sphere the central point of its syn- 
thesis. It is henceforth a fundaftiental doctnne 
of Positivism, a doctrine of as great political as 
philosophical importance, that the Heart pre- 
ponderates over the Intellect. 

Under The. It is true that this doctrine, which 
oiQgy the in- jg the Only basis for establishing har- 
■lave the mony in our nature, had been, as I 
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heart ; under before remarked, instinctively accepted 
by theological systems. But it was 
one of the fatalities of society in its 
preliminary phase, that the doctrine was coupled 
with an error which, after a time, destroyed all its 
value. In acknowledging the superiority of thS 
heart the intellect was reduced to abject submission. 
Il§ only chance of growth lay in resistance t© the 
established system. This course it followed with 
increasing effect, till after twenty centuries of in- 
surrection, the system collapsed. The natural 
result of the process was to stimulate metaphysical 
and scientific pri^e, and to promote views sub- 
ver^ve of all social order. But Positivism, while 
systematically adopting the principle here spoken 
of as the foundation of individual and social dis- 
cipline, interprets that principle in a different way. 
It teaches that while it is for the heart to suggest 
our problems, it is for the intellect to solve them. 
Now the intellect was at first quite inadequate to 
this task, for which a long and laborious training 
was needed. The heart, therefore, had to take 
its place, and in default of objective truth, to give 
free play to its subjective inspirations. But for 
these inspirations, all progress, as I showed in my 
System of Positive Philosophy, would have been 
totally impossible. For a long time it was neces- 
sary that they should be believed absolutely ; 
but as soon as our reason began to mould its con- 
ceptions upon observations, more or less accurate, 
of the external Vorld, these supernatural dogmas 
became' inevitably an obstacle to its growth. 
Here lies the chief source of the important modifi- 
cations which theological belief has successively 
undergone. No further modifications are now 
possible without violating its essential prinqpJleS j 
and since, meantime, Positive science is assuming 
every day larger proportions, the conflict between 
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them is advancing with increasing vehemence and 
danger. The tendency on the one side is becom- 
ing more retrograde, on the other more revolution- 
ary ; because the impossibility of reconciling the 
two opposing forces is felt more and more strongly, 
Never was this position of affairs more manifest 
th^n now. The restoration of theology to its 
origii^al power, supposing such a thing were ptjp- 
sible. would have the most degrading influence 
on the intellect, and, consequently, on the char- 
acter also ; since it would involve the admission that 
our views of scientihc truth were to be strained into 
accordance with our wishes and our wants. There- 
fore no important step in the profress of Humanity 
can now made without totally abandoning the 
theological principle. The only servic^ of any 
real v^lue which it still renders, is that of forcing 
the attention of Western Europe, by the very 
fact of its reactionary tendencies, upon the greatest 
of all social questions. It is owing to its influence 
that the central point of the new synthesis is 
placed in our moral rather than our intellectual 
nature ; and this, in spite of every prejudice and 
habit of thought that has been formed during the 
revolutionary period of the last five centuries^ 
And while in this, which is the primary condition 
of social organization. Positivism proves more 
efficient than Theology, it at the same time ter- 
minates the disunion which has existed so long 
between the intellect and the heart. For it follows 
logically from its principles, and» also from the 
whole spirit of the system, ihat the intellect shall 
be free to exercise its full share of influence in 
every department of human Ufe, When it is said 
that the intellect should be subordinate to the 
heart, what is meant is, that the intellect should 
devotb itself exclusively to the problems which 
the heart suggests, the ultimate object being to 
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find ^proper satisfaction for our various wants. 
Without this limitation, experience has shown too 
clearly that it would almost always follow its 
natural bent for useless or insoluble questions, 
which are the most plentiful and the easiest to deal 
with. But when any problem of a legitimate kind 
has been once proposed, it is the sole judge of thi 
method to be pursued, and of the utility of die 
ropults obtained. Its province is to inquire into 
the present, in order to foresee the future, and to 
discover the means of improving it. In this pro- 
vince it is not to be interfered wiih. In a word 
the intellect is to be the servant of the heart, not 
its slave. Under^ these two correlative conditions 
thcw elements of our nature will at last be brought 
into harmony. The equilibrium of these two 
elementSi 9 once established, is in little danger of 
being disturbed. For since it is equally favour- 
able to both of them, both will be interested in 
maintaining it. The fact that Reason in modern 
times has become habituated to revolt, is no ground 
for supposing that it will always retain its revolu- 
tionary character, even when its legitimate claims 
have been fully satisfied. Supposing the case to 
arise, however, society, as I shall show afterwards, 
would not be without the means of repressing 
any pretensions that were subversive of order. 
There is another point of view which may assure 
us that the position given to the heart under the 
new system will involve no danger to the growth 
of intellect. Love, when real, ever desires light, 
in cMTder to attto its ends. The influence of true 
feeling is as favourable to sound thought as to 
wise activity. * 

Tile subordi- doctrine, therefore, is one which 

renders hypocrisy and oppression alike 
is^ th** ^possible. And it now stains for- 
ward as the result of all the enoits of 
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PosU the past, for the regeneration of order, 
which, whether considered individually 
or socially, is so deeply compromised by the anarchy 
of the present time. It establishes a fundamental 
principle by which true philosophy and sound 
polity are brought into correlation ; a principle 
wMch can be felt as well as proved, and which is 
at once the keystone of a system and a basis of 
government. I shall show, moreover, in the fifth 
chapter, that the doctrine is as rich in .esthetic 
beauty as in philosophical power and in social in- 
fluence. This will complete the proof of its efl&cacy 
as the centre of a universal system. Viewed from 
the moral, scientific, or poetical aspect, it is equally 
valuable ; and it is the only principle which ran 
bring Humanity safely through the most formid- 
able crisis that she has ever yet undeigone. It 
will be now clear to all that the force of demon- 
stration, a force peculiar to modern times, and 
which still retains much of its destructive char- 
acter, becomes matured and elevated by Positivism, 
It begins to develop constructive tendencies, 
which will soon be developed more largely. It 
is not too much, then, to say that Positivism, 
notwithstanding its speculative origin, offers as 
much to natures of deep sympathy as to men of 
highly cultivated intellects, or of energetic char- 
acter. 

Ob tctive basis Spirit and the principle of the 

rfttesystSn synthesis which all true philosophers 
the endeavour to establish, have 

vKrid, now been defined. I proceed to ex- 

veaied by Sci- plain the method that should be 
followed in the task,' and the peculiar 
difficulty with which it is attended. 

The object of the synthesis will not be secured 
until 4 embraces the whole extent of its domain, 
the moral and practical departments as well as 
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the intellectual. But these three departments 
cannot be dealt with simultaneously. They follow 
an order of succession which, so far from dissever- 
ing them from the whole to which they belong, is 
seen when carefully examined to be a natural 
result of their mutual dependence. The trut];i 
is, and it is a truth of great importance, that 
Thoughts must be systematized before Feelings, 
Reelings before Actions. It is doubtless, t)wing 
to a confused apprehension of this truth, that 
philosophers hitherto, in framing their systems 
of human nature, have dealt almost exclusively 
with our intellectual faculties. 

The necessity 0 ^ commencing with the co-ordina* 
tidh of ideas is not merely due to the fact that 
the relations of these, being more simple and more 
susceptible of demonstration, form a useful logical 
preparation for the remainder of the task. On 
closer examination we find a more important, 
though less obvious reason. If this first portion 
of the work be once efficiently performed, it is the 
foundation of all the rest. * In what remains no 
very serious difficulty will occur, provided always 
that we content ourselves with that degree of 
completeness which the ultimate purpose of the 
system requires. 

To give such paramount importance to this 
portion of the subject may seem at first sight in-? 
consistent with the proposition just laid down, 
that the strength of the intellectual faculties is far 
inferior to that of the other elements of our nature. 
It is quite certain that Feeling and Activity have 
much more to do with any practical step that we 
take than pure Reason. In attempting to explain 
this paradox, we come at last to the peculiar diffi- 
culty of this great problem of human Unity. 

The first condition of unity is a subjective prin- 
ciple ; and this principle in the Positive systep 
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is the subordination of the intellect to the heart. 
Without this the unity that we seek can never be 
placed on a permanent basis, whether ’ individu- 
ally or collectively. It is essential to have some 
influence sufficiently powerful to produce conver- 
gence amid the heterogeneous and often antagon- 
istic tendencies of so complex an organism as 
ours. But this first condition, indispensable as 
it is. Vould be quite insufficient for the purpo^, 
without some objective basis, existing indepen- 
dently of ourselves in the external world. That 
basis consists for us in the laws or Order of the 
phenomena by which Humanity is regulated. 
The subjection of human life tot this order is in- 
contestable ; and as soon as the intellect has En- 
abled us to comprehend it. it becomes possible 
for the feeling of love to exercise a controlling 
influence over our discordant tendencies. This, 
then, is the mission allotted to the intellect in the 
Positive synthesis ; in this sense it is that it should 
be consecrated to the service of the heart. 

I have said that our conception of human unity 
must be totally -inadequate, and. indeed, cannot 
deserve the name, so long as it does not embrace 
every element of our nature. But it would be 
equ^ly fatal to the completeness of this great 
conception to think of human nature irrespectively 
of what lies outside it. A purely subjective unity, 
without any objective basis, would be simply im- 
possible. In the first place any attempt to co- 
ordinate man’s moral nature, witl^put regard to 
the external world, supposing the attempt feasible, 
would have very littie permanent influence oh 
our happiness, whether collectively or individually ; 
since happiness depends so largely upon our re- 
lations to all that exists around u^. Besides this, 
we ha'vie to consider the exceeding imperfection 
of our nature. Self-love is deeply implanted in 
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it, and when left to itself is far stronger than Social 
Sympathy. The social instincts would never - 
^ain the mastery were they not sustained and 
^called into constant exercise by the economy of 
the external world, an influence which at the same 
time checks the power of the selfish instincts. , 
By it the To understand this economy aright, 

ish affections we must remember that it embraces 
merely the inorganic world,-»but 
Btrengtheneci also the phenomena of our own ex- 
istence. The phenomena of human life, though 
more modifiable than any others, are yet equally 
subject to invariable laws ; laws which form the 
principal objects *of Positive speculation. Now 
the •benevolent, affections, which themselves act 
in harmony with the laws of social development, 
incline us «to submit to all other laws, as soon as 
the intellect has discovered their existence. The 
possibility of moral unity depends, therefore, even 
in the case of the individual, but still more in that 
of society, upon the necessity of recognizing our 
subjection to an external power. By this means 
our self-regarding instincts are rendered susceptible 
of disciple. In themselves they are strong 
enough to neutralize all sympathetic tendencies, 
were it not for the support that the latter find in 
this External Order. Its discovery is due to the in- 
tellect ; which is thus enlisted in the service of feel- 
ing, with the ultimate purpose of regulating action. 

Thus it is that an intellectual synthesis, or 
systematic study of the laws of nature, is needed 
on far higher grounds than those of satisfying our 
theoretic^ fgusulties, which are, for the most part, 
very feeble, ’even in men who devote themselves 
to a life of thought. It is needed, because it solves 
at once the most difficult problem of tlie moral 
synthesis. The higher impulses within m are 
brought under the influence of a powerful stimulus 
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from without. By its means they are enabled 
to control our discordant impulses, and to main>> 
tain a state of harmony towards which they have 
always tended, but which, without such aid, could 
never be realized. Moreover, this conception of 
jthe order of nature evidently supplies the ba^ 
fgr a synthesis of human action ; for the efficacy 
of our action depends entirely upon their con- 
formity to this order. But this part of the subject 
has been fully explained in my previous work, and 
I need not enlarge upon it further. As soon as the 
synthesis of mental conceptions enables us to 
form a synthesis of feelings, it is clear that there 
will be no very serious difficulties in constructing 
a synthesis of actions. Unity of action depends 
upon unity of impulse, and unity of design ; and 
thus we hnd that the co-ordination •f human 
nature, as a whole, depends ultimately upon the 
co-ordination of mental conceptions, a subject 
which seemed at first of comparatively slight 
importance. 

The subjective principle of Positivism, that is. 
the subordination of the intellect to the heart is 
thus fortified by an objective basis, the immutable 
Necessity of the external world ; and by this 
means it becomes possible to bring human life 
within the infiuence of social sympathy. The 
superiority of the new synthesis to the old is even 
more evident under this second aspect than under 
the first. In theological systems the objective 
basis was supplied by spontaneous belief in a 
supernatural Will. Now, whatever the degree 
of reality attributed to these fictions, they all pro- 
ceeded from a subjective source ; and therefore 
their influence in most cases must have been very 
confused and fluctuating. In respect of mor^ 
discipline they cannot be compared either ior 
precision, for force, or for stabilily, to the concep 
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tion of an invariable Order, actually existing 
without us, and attested, whether we will or no, 
by every act of our existence. 

Ourconcep. fundamental doctrine of Posi- 

tion of this tivism is not to be attributed in the 
breadth of its meanings to any 
dually single thinker. It is the slow result 

^li of a vast process carried out in sep^- 

and is but just ate departments, which began with 
complete ^ ygg intellectu^ powers, 

and which is only just completed in those who 
exhibit those powers in their highest form. Dur- 
ing the long period of her infancy Humanity has 
been preparing tins the most precious of her intel- 
lectual attainments, as the basis for the only system 
of life which is permanently adapted to our nature. 
The doctiine has to be demonstrated in all the 
more essential cases from observation only, except 
so far as we admit argument from analogy. De- 
ductive argument is not admissible, except in such 
cases as are evidently compounded of others in 
which the proof given has been sufficient. Thus, 
for instance, we are authorized by sound logic to 
assert the existence of laws of weather ; though 
most of these are still, and, perhaps, always 
be, unknown. For it is clear that meteorological 
phenomena result from a combination of astro- 
nomical, physical and chemical influences, each 
of which has been proved to be subject to invari- 
able laws. But in all phenomena which are not 
thus reducible, we must have recourse to inductive 
reasoning ; for^ principle which is the basis of all 
deduction cannot be itself deduced. Hence it is 
that the doctrine, being so entirely foreign as it 
is to our primitive mental state, requires such a 
long course of preparation. Without such pre- 
paration even the greatest thinkers could i^pt an- 
ticipate it. It is true that in some cases meta» 
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physical conceptions of a law have been formed 
before the proof really required had been furnished. 
But they were never of much service, except so 
far as they generaUzed in a more or less confused 
way the analogies naturally suggested by the laws 
^hich had actually been discovered in simpler 
phenomena. Besides, such assertions always re- 
mained very doubtful and very barren in result,, 
untilwthey were based upon some outline of areally 
Positive theory. Thus, in spite of the ^.pparent 
potency of this metaphysical method, to which 
modern intellects are so addicted, the conception 
of an External Order is still extremely imperfect 
in many of the most cultivate minds, because 
they have not verified it sufficiently in the most 
intricate and important class of phenomena, the 
phenomena of society. I am not, sf course, 
speaking of the few thinkers who accept my dis- 
covery of the principal laws of Sociology. Such 
uncertainty in a subject so closely related to all 
others, produces great confusion in men^s minds, 
and affects their perception of an invariable order, 
even in the simplest subjects. A proof of this is 
tlie utter delusion into which most geometricians 
of the present day have fallen witii respect to 
what the)^ call the Calculus of Chances ; a concep- 
tion which presupposes that the phenomena con- 
sidered are not subject to law. The doctrine, 
therefore, cannot be considered as firmly estab- 
lished in any one case, until it has been verified 
specially in every one of the primary categories 
in which phenomena may be classed. But now 
that this diflacult condition has really been ful- 
filled by the few thinkers who have risen to the 
level of their age, we have at last a firm objective 
basis on which to establish the harmony of our 
moral^ature. That basis is, that all events what- 
ever, the events of our own personal and social 
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life included, are always subject to natural relations 
of* sequence and ^militude, which in all essential 
respects lie beyond the reach of our interference. 

Even where This, then, is the external basis of 
notmodifia^, our synthesis, which includes the 
on the^chai? practical faculties, as weP, 

Mter is of t?e as the Speculative. It rests at every 
greatest value point upon the unchangeable Order 
oi* the world. The right understanding oi^ this 
order is 4he principal subject of our thoughts ; its 
preponderating influence determines the general 
course of our feelings ; its gradual improvement 
is the constant object of our actions. To form a 
more precise notion of its influence, let us imagine 
thal for a moment it were really to cease. The 
result would be that our intellectual faculties, 
after wa^ng themselves in wild extravagancies, 
would sink rapidly into incurable sloth ; our nobler 
feelings would be unable to prevent the ascendancy 
of the lower instincts ; and our active powers 
would abandon themselves to purposeless agitation. 
Men have, it is true, been for a long time ignorant 
of this Order. Nevertheless we have been always 
subject to it ; and its influence has always tended, 
though without our knowledge, to control our 
whole being ; our actions first, and subsequently 
our thoughts, and even our aflections. As we 
have advanced in our knowledge of it, our thoughts 
have become less vague, our desires less capricious, 
our conduct less arbitrary. And now that we are 
able to grasp the full meaning of the conception, 
its influence extends to every part of our conduct. 
For it teaches us that the object to be aimed at in 
the economy devised by man, is wise development 
of the irresistible economy of nature, which cannot 
be amended tiU it is flint studied and obeyed. In 
some departments it has the ^character o9fate| 
that is, it admits of no modification. But even 
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here, in spite of the superficial objections to it 
which have arisen from intellectual pride, it is 
necessary for the proper regulation of human life. 
Suppose, for instance, that man were exempt from 
the necessity of living on the earth, and were free 
to pass at will from one planet to another, the 
very notion of society would be rendered impos- 
sible by the licence which each individual would 
have^o give way to whatever unsettling and dis- 
tracting impulses his nature might incline him. 
Our propensities are so heterogeneous and so 
deficient in elevation, that there would be no fixity 
or consistency in our conduct, but for these insur- 
mountable conditions. Our f^ble reason ijiay 
fret at such restrictions, but without them all its 
deliberations would be confused and purposeless. 
We are powerless to create : all that we^can do in 
bettering our condition is to modify an order in 
which we can produce no radical change. Suppos- 
ing us in possession of that absolute independence 
to which metaphysical pride aspires, it is certain 
that so far from improving our condition, it would 
be a bar to all development, whether social or in- 
dividual. The true path of human progress lies 
in the opposite direction; in diminishing the 
vacillation, inconsistency, and discordance of our 
designs by furnishing external motives for those 
operations of our intellectual, moral and practical 
powers, of which the origin^ source was purely 
internal. The ties by which our various diverg- 
ing tendencies are held together would be quite 
inadequate for their purpose, without a basis of 
support in the extern^ world, which is unafiected 
by the spontaneous variations of our nature. 

But, however great the value of Positive doc- 
trine in pointing out the unchangeable aspects of 
IJie universal Order, what we have principally to 
consider are the numerous departments in which 
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that order admits of artihcial modihcations. Here 
lies the most important sphere of human activity. 
The only phenomena, indeed, which we are wholly 
unable to modify are the simplest of all, the phe- 
nomena of the Solar System which we inhabit. It 
is true that now that we know its laws we can 
easily conceive them improved in certain respects ; 
but to whatever degree our power over nature 
may extend, we shall never be able to produce the 
slightest. change in them. What we have to do 
is so to dispose our life as to submit to these 
resistless fatalities in the best way we can ; and 
this is comparatively easy, because their greater 
simplicity enables^ us to foresee them with more 
precision and in a more distinct future. Their 
interpretation by Positive science has had a most 
important#influence on the gradual education of 
the human intellect : and it will always continue 
to be the source from which we obtain the clearest 
and most impressive sense of Immutability. Too 
exclusively studied they might even now lead to 
fatalism ; but controlled as their influence will be 
henceforward by a more philosophic education, 
they may well Income a mean^ of moral improve- 
ment, by disposing us to submit with resignation 
to all evils which are absolutely insurmountable. 

In other parts of the external 
cases wa can economy, mvanabihty m ail pnmary 
^ found compatible with 
modiflcations in points of secondary 
swtSScba* iniportance. These modifications he* 
an comS mare numerous and extensive 

as the phenomena are more complex. 
The reason of this' is that the causes from a com- 
bination of which Ihe efiects proceed being mcve 
varied and more accessible, offer greater facilities 
to our feeble powers to interfere with advantage. 
But all has been fully explained in my System 
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of Positive Philosophy. The tendency of that 
work was to show that our intervention became 
more efficacious in proportion as the phenomena 
upon which we acted had a closer relation to the 
life of man or society. Indeed the extensive 
modifications of which society admits, go far to 
^keep up the common mistake that social pheno- 
mena are not subject to any constant law. 

At the same time we have to remember tfeat 
this increased possibility of human intervention 
in certain parts of the External Order necessarily 
coexists with increased imperfection, for which it 
is a valuable but very inadequate compensation. 
Both features alike result from the increase of 
complexity. Even the laws o^the Solar Syatem 
are very far from perfect, notwithstanding their 
greater simplicity, which indeed makeg their de- 
fects more perceptible. The existence of these 
defects should be taken into careful consideration ; 
not indeed with the hope of amending them, but 
as a check upon unreasoning admiration. Besides, 
they lead us to a clearer conception of the true 
position of Humanity, a position of which the 
most striking feature is the necessity of struggling 
against difficulties of every kind. Lastly, by 
observing these defects we are less likely to waste 
our time in seeking fear absolute perfection, and 
so negl^ting the wiser course of looking for such, 
improvements as are really possible. 

In all other phenomena, tiie increasing imper- 
fection of the economy of nature becomes a power- 
ful stimulus to all our faculties, ^whether moral, 
intellectual or practical. Here we find sufierings 
which can really be alleviated to a large extent 
by wise and well-sustained combination of efiorts. 
This consideration should give a firmness and 
digni^ of bearing, to which Humanity could never 
attain during her period of infancy. Those who 
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look wisely into the future of society will feel that 
the conception of man becoming, without fear or 
boast, the arbiter, within certain limits, of his own 
destiny, has in it something far more satisfying 
than the old belief in Providence, which implied 
our remaining ]^sive. Social union will be^ 
strengthened by the conception, because every 
one will see that union forms our principal 
re%3urce against the miseries of human clife 
And while it calls out our noblest sympathies, it 
impresses us more strongly with the importance 
of high intellectual culture, being itself the object 
for which such culture is required. These import- 
ant results have J^een Sver on the increase in 
modern times ; yet hitherto they have been too 
limited and casual to be appreciated rightly, ex- 
cept so faig as we could anticipate the future of 
society by the light of sound historical principles. 
Art, so far as it is yet organized, does not indude 
that part of the economy of nature which, being 
the most modifiable, the most Imperfect, and the 
most important of all, ought on every ground 
to be regarded as the principal object of human 
exertions. Even Medical Art, specially so called, 
is only just beginning to free itself from its primi- 
tive routine. And Social Art, whether moral or 
political, is plunged in routine so deeply that few 
statesmen admit the possibility of sha^g it ofi. 
Yet of all the arts, it is the one which best admits 
of being reduced to a system ; and until this is 
done it will be impossible to place on a rational 
basis all the resf of our practical life. All these 
narrow views are due simply to insufficient recog** 
nition of the fact, that the highest phenomena are 
as much subject to laws as others. When the 
conception of the Order of Nature has become 
generally accepted in its full extent, the OTdj|iary 
definition of Art will become as comprehensive 

Id 
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and as homogeneous as that of Science ; and it 
will then become obvious to all sound thinkers 
that the principal sphere of both Art and Science 
is the social life of man. 

Thus the social services of the Intellect are not 
^limited to revealing the existence of an external 
Economy, and the necessity of submission to its 
sway. If the theory is to have any influence upon 
our %,ctive powers, it should include an exact eeti- 
mate of the imperfections of this economy and of 
the limits within which it varies, so as to indicate 
and define the boundaries of human intervention. 
Thus it will always be an important function of 
philosophy to criticize nature ^ a Positive spirit, 
although the antipathy to theology by which»such 
criticism was formerly animated has ceased to have 
much interest, from the very fact of having done 
its work so effectually. The object of Positive 
criticism is not controversial. It aims simply at 
putting the great question of human life in a clearer 
light. It bears closely on what Positivism teaches 
to be the great end of life, namely, the struggle to 
become more perfect ; which implies previous 
imperfection. This truth is strikingly apparent 
when applied to the case of our own nature, for 
true morality requires a deep and habitual con- 
sciousness of our natural defects. 

The chief I have now described the fundamen- 
^fficuity of tal condition of the Positive Synthesis. 
Synthesis was Deriving its subjective principle from 
to complete the affections, it is dependent ulti- 
Srthe°^xto?! mately on the intellect for its objective 
nai Order, by basis. This basis connects it with 
SodJi phencH the Economy of the external world, 
mena the dominion of which Humanity 

accepts, and at the same time modifies. I have 
left •many points unexplained ; but enough has 
been said for the purpose of this work, which is 
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only the introduction to a larger treatise. We 
now come to the essential difi&culty that presented 
itself in the construction of the Synthesis. That 
difficulty was to discover the true Theory of human 
and social Development. The first decisive step 
in this discovery renders the conception of th§ 
Order of Nature complete. It stands out then 
a^the fundamental doctrine of an universal sjj^tem, 
for which the whole course of modern progress has 
been preparing the way. For three centuries men 
of science have been unconsciously co-operating 
in the work. They have left no gap of any impor- 
tance, except in the region of Moral and Social 
phqpomena. An3 now that man's history has 
been for the first time systematically considered 
as a whol^ and has been found to be, like all other 
phenomena, subject to invariable laws, the pre- 
paratory labours of modern Science are ended. 
Her remaining task is to construct that synthesis 
which will place her at the only point of view from 
which every department of knowledge can be 
embraced. 

In my System of Positive Philosophy both these 
objects were aimed at. I attempted, and in the 
opinion of the principal thinkers of our time suc- 
cessfully, to complete and at the same time co-or- 
dinate Natural Philosophy, by establishing the 
general law of human development, social as well 
as intellectual. I shall not now enter into the 
discussion of this law, since its truth is no longer 
contested. FuHcr consideration of it is reserved 
for the third volume of my new treatise. It lays 
down, as is generally known, that our speculations 
upon all subjects whatsoever, pass necessarily 
through three successive stages : a Theological 
stage, in which free play is given to spont^eous 
fictions admitting of no proof ; the Metaphysical 
stage, characterized by the prevalence of person!-, 
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' fied abstractions or entities ; lastly, the Positive 
stage, based upon an exact view of the real facts 
of file case. The first, though purely provisional, 
is invariably the point from which we start ; the 
third is the only permanent or normal state ; the 
Second has but a modif 3 ring or rather a solvent 
influence, which qualifies it for regulating the 
transition from the first stage to the third. We 
begin with theological Imagination, thence ^e 
pass through metaphysical Discussion, and we 
end at last with positive Demonstration. Thus 
by means of this one general law we are enabled 
to take a comprehensive and simultaneous view 
of the past, present, and future of Humanity^ 

In my System of Positive Philosophy, this law 
of Filiation has always been associated with the 
law of Classification, the application of which to 
Social Dynamics furnishes the second element 
requisite for the theory of development. It fixes 
the order in which our diflerent conceptions pass 
through each of these phases. That order, as is 
gener^ly known, is determined by the decreasing 
generality, or what comes to the same thing, by 
file increasing complexity of the phenomena ; 
the more complex being naturally dependent upon 
those that are more simple and less special. Arrang- 
ing the sciences according to this mutual relatioi;, 
we find them grouped naturally in six primaiy 
divisions ^ ; Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology. Each passes 
through the three phases of dev^opments before 
the one succeeding it. Without continuous refer- 
ence to this clas^cation the theory of development 
would be confused and vague. 

The theory tbus derived from the combination 
of this second or statical law with the d3mamical 

1 [Comte afterwards added a seventh science* Ethics, 
(see vd. ii of System of Positive Polity), 
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law of the three stages, seems at first sight to in- 
elude nothing but the intellectual movement. 
But my previous remarks will have shown that 
this is enough to guarantee its applicability to 
social progress also ; since social progress has in- 
variably depended on the growth of our funda-^ 
mental beliefs with regard to the economy that 
surrounds us. The historical portion of my Posi- 
tixm Philosophy has proved an unbroken connexion 
between the development of Activity and that of 
Speculation ; on the combined influence of these 
depends the development of Affection. The 
theory therefore requires no alteration : what is 
wanted is merely an additional statement explain- 
ing the phases of active, that is to say, of political 
development. Human activity, as I have long 
since showA, passes successively through the stages 
of Offensive warfare. Defensive warfare, and In- 
dustry, The respective connexion of these states 
with the preponderance of the theological, then 
metaphysical, or the positive spirit leads at once 
to a complete explanation of history. It repro- 
duces in a systematic form the pnly historical con- 
ception which has become adopted by universal 
consent ; the division, namely, of history into 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern. 

Thus the foundation of Social science depends 
s^ply upon establishing the truth of this Iheory 
of development. We do this by combining the 
djmamic law, which is its distinctive feature, with 
the statical principle which renders it coherent; 
we <then complete the theory by extending it to 
practical life. All knowledge is now brought with- 
in the sphere of Natural Philosophy ; and the pro- 
visional distinction by which, since Aristotle and 
Plato, it has been so sharply demarcated from 
Moral Philosophy, ceases to exist. The Positive 
spirit, ^ long confined to the simpler inorganic 
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phenomena, has now passed through its difficult 
course of probation. It extends to a more impor- 
tant and more intricate class of speculations, and 
disengages them for ever from all theological oi 
metaphysical influence. All our notions of truth 
«^e thus rendered homogeneous, and begin at once 
to converge towards a central principle. A firm 
objective basis is consequently laid down for that 
complete co-ordination of human existence to- 
wards which all sound Philosophy has ever tended, 
but which the want of adequate materials has 
hitherto made impossible. 

It will be felt. I think, that the 
principal difficulty of the Positive 
Synthesis was met by my discovery 
of the laws of development, if we bear 
in mind that while that theory com- 
pletes and co-ordinates the objective 
basis of the system, it at the same time 
holds it in subordination to the sub- 
jective principle. It is under the in- 
this moral principle that the whole 
philosophical construction should be carried on. 
The inquiry into the Order of the Universe is an 
indispensable task, and it comes necessarily within 
the province of the intellect ; but the intellect is 
too apt to. aim in its pride at something be3nond 
its proper function, which consists in unremittflUg 
service of the social sympathies. It would will- 
ingly escape from all control and follow its own 
bent towards speculative digressions ; a tendency 
which is at present favoured by the undisciplined 
habits of thought naturally due to the first rise of 
Positivism in its special departments. The in- 
fluence of the moral principle is necessary to recall 
it to its true function ; since if its investigations 
were# allowed to assume an absolute character, 
and to recognize no limit, we should only be re- 


By the dis- 
covery of Soci- 
olo^cal laws 
social ques- 
tions are made 
paramount: 
and thus our 
subjective prin- 
ciple is satis- 
fied without 
danger to free 
thought 

fiuence of 
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peating in a scientific form many of the worst 
results of theological and metaphysical belief. 
The Universe is to be studied not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of Man or rather of Humanity. 
To study it in any other spirit would not only be 
immoral, but also highly irrational. For, as state-^ 
ments of pure objective truth, our scientific theor- 
ies can never be really satisfactory. They can 
oniy satisfy us from the subjective point of wew ; 
that is, by limiting themselves to the treatment 
of such questions as have some direct or indirect 
influence over human life. It is for social feeling 
to determine these limits ; outside which our know- 
ledge will always remain imperfect as well as 
useless, and this even in tlie case of the simplest 
phenomena ; as astronomy testifies. Were the in- 
fluence of social feeling to be slackened, the Positive 
spirit would soon fall back to the subjects which 
were preferred during the period of its infancy ; 
subjects the most remote from human interest, 
and therefore also the easiest. While its proba- 
tionary period lasted, it was natural to investigate 
all accessible problems without distinction ; and 
this was often justified by the logical value of many 
problems that, scientifically speaking, were use- 
less. But now that the Positive method has been 
sufficiently developed to be applied exclusively to 
the purpose for which it was intended, there is no 
use whatever in prolonging the period of probation 
by these idle exercises. Indeed the want of pur- 
pose and discipline in our researches is rapidly 
assuming a retrograde character. Its tendency 
is to undo the chief results obtained by the spirit 
of detail during the time when that spirit was 
really essential to progress. 

Here, then, we are met by a serious difficulty. 
The construction of the objective basis f^r the 
Positive synthesis imposes two conditions whicb 
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seem, at first sight, incompatible. On the one 
hand we must allow the intellect to be free, or else 
we shall not have the full benefit of its services ; 
and, on the other, we must control its natural 
tendency to unlimited digressions. The problem 
^as insoluble, so long as the study of the natural 
economy did not include Sociology. But as soon 
as the Positive spirit extends to -^e treatment of 
social* questions, these at once take precedence ^of 
all others, and thus the moral point of view be- 
comes paramount. Objective science, proceeding 
from without inwards, falls at last into natured 
harmony with the subjective or moral principle, 
the superiority of which it had for so long a time 
resisted. As a mere speculative question it may 
be considered as proved to the satisfaction of 
every true thinker, that the social poiftt of view 
is logically and scientifically supreme over all others, 
being the only point from which all our scientific 
conceptions can be regarded as a whole. Yet its 
influence can never be injurious to the progress of 
other Positive studies ; for these, whether for the 
sake of their method or of their subject matter, will 
always continue to be necessary as an introduction 
to the final science. Indeed the Positive system 
gives the highest sanction and the most powerful 
stimulus to all preliminary sciences, by insisting 
on the relation which each of them bears to the 
great whole. Humanity. 

Thus the foundation of social science bears out 
the statement made at the beginning of this work, 
that the intellect would, under Positivism, accept 
its proper position of subordination to the heart. 
The recognition of this, which is the subjective 
principle of Positivism, renders the construction 
of a complete system of human life possible. The 
antagifnism which, since the close of the Middle 
Ages, has arisen between Reason and Feelings 
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was an anomalous though inevitable condition. 
It is now for ever at an end ; and the only system 
which can really satisfy the wants of our nature, 
individually or collectively, is therefbre ready for 
our acceptance. As long as the antagonism ex- 
isted, it was hopeless to expect that Social S3nn-j 
pathy could do much to modify the preponderance 
of self-love in the affairs of life. But the case is 
different as soon as reason and sympath}^ are 
brought into active co-operation. Separately, 
their influence in our imperfect organization is 
very feeble ,* but combined it may extend indefi- 
nitely. It will never, indeed, be able to do away 
with the fact that practical life must, to a large 
extdht, be regulated by interested motives ; yet 
it may introduce a standard of morality incon- 
ceivably higher than any that has existed in the 
past, before these two modifying forces could be 
made to combine their action upon our stronger 
and lower instincts. 

DUtinction Order to give a more precise con- 

between Ab- ception of the intellectu^ basis on 
which the system <of Positive Polity 
is the former should rest, I must explain the gener^ 
requir^to ^ principle by which it should be limited, 
purpose before It should be confined to what is really 
’ indispensable to the construction of 

that Polity. Otherwise the intellect will be car- 
ried away, as it has been before, by its tendency 
to useless digressions. It will endeavour to ex- 
tend the limits pf its province ; thereby escaping 
from the discipline imposed by social motives, 
and putting off all attempts at moral and social 
regeneration for a longer time than the construc- 
tion of the philosophic basis for action really de- 
mands. Here we shall find a fresh proof of the 
importance of my theory of d^velopmeyitf By 
that discovery the intellectual synthesis may be 
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considered as having already reached the point 
from which the synthesis of affections may be at 
once begun ; and even that of actions, at least in 
its highest and most difficult part, morality pro-* 
perly so called. 

With the view of restricting the construction of 
the objective basis within reasonable limits, there 
is this distinction to be borne in mind. In the 
Ordea of Nature, there are two classes of law* ; 
those that are simple or Abstract, those that are 
compound or Concrete. In my work on Positive 
Philosophy, the distinction has been thoroughly 
established, and frequent use has been made of it. 
It will be sufficient here to point out its origin and 
the method of applying it. • 

Positive science may deal either with objects 
themselves as they exist, or with the separate 
phenomena that the objects exhibit. Of course 
we can only judge of an object by the sum of its 
phenomena ; but it is open to us either to examine 
a special class of phenomena abstracted from all 
the beings that exhibit it, or to take some special 
object, and examine the whole concrete group of 
phenomena. In the latter case we shall be study- 
ing different systems of existence ; in the former, 
different modes of activity. As good an example 
of the distinction as can be given is that, already 
mentioned, of Meteorology. The facts of weather 
are evidently combinations of astronomical, 
physical, chemical, biological, and even social 
phenomena; each of these classes requiring its 
own separate theories. Were these abstract laws 
sufficiently well known to us, then the whole diffi- 
culty of the concrete problem would be so to com- 
bine them, as to deduce the order in which each 
composite effect would follow. This, however, 
is a process which seems to me so far beyond our 
feeble pdwers of ' deduction, that, even supposing 
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our Igiowledge of the abstract laws perfect, we 
should stiU be obliged to have recourse to the in- 
ductive method. 

Now the investigation of the economy of nature 
here contemplated is evidently of the abstract 
kind. We decompose that economy into its prim^ 
ary phenomena, that is to say, into those which 
are not reducible to others. These we range in 
clhsses, each of which, notwithstanding th«» con- 
nexion that exists between all, requires a separate 
inductive process ; for the existence of laws can- 
not be proved in any one of them by pure deduc- 
tion. It is only with these simpler and more 
abstract relations that our synthesis is directly 
coifcerned : when these are established, they 
afford a rational groundwork for the more com- 
posite and concrete researches. The great com- 
plexity of concrete relations makes it probable 
that we shall never be able to co-ordinate them 
perfectly. In that case the synthesis would 
always remain limited to abstract laws. But its 
true object, that of supplying an objective basis 
for the great synthesis of human life, will none the 
less be attained. For this groundwork of abstract 
knowledge would introduce harmony between all 
our mental conceptions, and thereby would make 
it impossible to systematize our feelings and actions, 
which is the object of all sound philosophy. The 
abstract study of nature is therefore all that is 
absolutely* indispensable for the establishment of 
unity in humsg;i life. It serves as the foundation 
of all wise action ; as the philosophia prima, the 
necessity of which in the normal state of humanity 
was dimly foreseen by Bacon. When the abstract 
laws exhibiting the various modes of activity have 
been brought systematically before t*s, our prac- 
tical knowledge of each special system of existence 
ceases to be purely empirical, though the greater 
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number of concrete laws may still be unknown. 
We find the best example of this truth in the most 
difficult and important subject of all, Sociology. 
Knowledge of the principal statical and dynamical 
laws of social existence is evidently sufficient for 
4he purpose of systematizing the various aspects 
of private or public life, and thereby of rendering 
our condition far more perfect. Should this know* 
ledge S dc acquired, of which there is now no doutffc, 
we need not regret being unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation of every state of society that 
we find existing throughout the world in all ages. 
The discipline of social feeling will check any fwl- 
ish indulgence of the spirit of curiosity, and prevent 
the understanding &om wasting its powers* in 
useless speculations ; for feeble as these powers 
are, it is from them that Humanity derives her 
most efficient means of contending against the 
defects of the External Order. The discovery of 
the principal concrete laws would no doubt be 
attended by the most beneficial results, moral as 
well as physical ; and this is the field in which the 
science of the future will reap its richest harvest. 
But such knowledge is not indispensable for our 
present purpoSe, which is to form a complete syn- 
thesis of life, effecting for the final state of humanity 
what the theological synthesis effected for its 
primitive state. For this purpose Abstract philo- 
sophy is undoubtedly sufficient; so that even 
supposing that Concrete philosophy slfbuld never 
become so perfect as we desire, social regeneration 
will still be possible. 

In m The- Regarded under this more simple 
oryofoLeio^ aspect, our system of scientific know- 
ledge is already so far elaborated, that 
sMof iuStract iU thinkers whose nature is sufficiently 
sympathetic may proceed without 
^ delay to the problem of moral regener- 
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ation ; a problem which must prepare the way for 
that of political reorganization. For we shall find 
that the theory ol development of which we have 
been speaking, when looked at from another point 
of view, condenses and S3^tematizes all our abs- 
stract conceptions of the ordef of nature. 

This will be understood by regarding all depart-^ 
ments of our knowledge as being really component 
parts of one and the same science ; the sdei^ce of 
Humanity. All other sciences are but the prelude 
or the development of this. Before we can enter 
upon it directly, there are two subjects which it is 
necessary to investigate ; our external circum- 
stances, and the organization of our own nature. 
Social life cannot be understood without first 
understanding the medium in which it is developed, 
and the beings who manifest it. We shall make 
no progress, therefore, in the final science until 
we have sufficient abstract knowledge of the outer 
world and of individual life to define the influence 
of these laws on the special laws of social pheno- 
mena. And this is necessary from the logical 
as well as from the scientific point of view. The 
feeble faculties of our intellect require to be trained 
for the more difficult speculations by practice in 
the easier. For the same reasons, the study of 
;the inorganic world should take precedence of the 
organic. For, in the first place, the laws of the 
more universal mode of existence have a prepon- 
derating influence over those of the more special 
modes ; and in the second place it is clearly in- 
.cumbent on us \o begin the study of the Positive 
method with its simplest and most characteristic 
applications. I need not dwell further upon prin- 
ciples so fully established in my former work. 

Social Philosophy, therefore, ought on eve^ 
ground to be preceded by Natural Philosojl^y in 
the ordinary sense of the word ; that is to say by 
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the study of inorganic and organic nature. It is 
reserved for our own century to take in the Whole 
scope of science ; but the commencement of these 
preparatory studies dates from the first astrono- 
mical discoveries of antiquity. Natural Philoso^ 
v*«phy was completed by the modern science of 
Biology, of which the ancients possessed nothing 
but a few statical principles. The dependence of 
biological conditions upon astronomical is very 
certain. But these two sciences differ too much 
from each other and are too indirectly connected 
to give us an adequate conception of Natural 
Philosophy as a whole. It would be pushing the 
principle of condensation too far to reduce it to 
these two terms. One connecting link was ‘sup- 
plied by the science of Chemistry which arose in 
the middle ages. The natural succession of Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry, and Biology leading gradually 
up to the final science, Sociology, made it possible 
to conceive more or less imperfectly of an intellec- 
tual synthesis. But the interposition of Chemistry 
was not enough : because, though its relation to 
Biology was intimate, it was too remote from 
Astronomy. For want of understanding the mode 
in which astronomical conditions really affected 
us, the arbitrary and chimerical fancies of astrology 
were employed, though of course quite valueless 
except for this temporary purpose. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, the science of Physics 
specially so called, was founded ; and a satisfac- 
tory arrangement of scientific cqpceptions began 
to be formed. Physics included a series of inor- 
ganic researches, the more general branch of which 
bordered on Astronomy, the more special on 
Chemistry. To complete our view of the scientific 
liierarchy wehave now only to go back to its origin, 
MatljMHnatics ; • a class of speculations so simple 
and sb general, that they passed at once and with- 
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out effort into the Positive stage. Without Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy was impqj§sible : and they will 
always continue to be the starting-point of Positive 
ec^Hl^on for the individual as they have been for 
t^^npe. Even under the most absolute theo- 
logical influence they stimulate the Positive spirit 
to a certain degree of systematic growth. From 
them it extends step by step to the subjects from 
which at first it had been most rigidly excluded. 

We see from these brief remarlS that the series 
of the abstract sciences naturally arranges itself 
according to the decrease in geneiality and the 
increase in complication. Wc see the reason for 
the introduction of each member of the series, and 
the*mutual connexion between them. The classi- 
fication is evidently the same as that before laid 
down in nfy theory of development. That theory 
therefore may be regarded, from the statical point 
of view, as furnishing a direct basis for the co-or- 
dination of Abstract conception, on which, as we 
have seen, the whole synthesis of human life de- 
pends. That co-ordination at once establishes 
unity in our intellectual operations. It realizes 
-the desire obscurely expressed by Bacon for a 
scala intellectiHs, a ladder of the understanding, by 
the aid of which our thoughts may pass with ease 
from the lowest subjects to the highest, or vice 
versa, without weakening the sense of their con- 
tinuous connexion in nature. Each of the six 
terms of which our series is composed is in its cen- 
tral portiou quite distinct from the two adjoining 
links ; but it is closely related in its commencement 
to the preceding term, in its conclusion to the term 
which follows, A further proof of the homogene- 
ousness and continuity of the system is that the 
'name principle of classification, when applied more 
closely, enables us to arrange fhe various theddes 
of which each science consists. For example, :the 
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three great orders of mathematical speculations. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Mechanics^ follow the 
same law of classification as that by which the 
entire scale is regulated. And I have shown in 
my Positive Philosophy that the same holds good 
^of the other sciences. As a whole, therefore, the 
series is the most concise summary that can be 
formed of the vast range of Abstract truth ; and 
conversely, all rational researches of a special kind 
result in some partial development of this series. 
Each term in it requires its own special processes 
of induction ; yet in each we reason deductively 
from the preceding term, a method which will 
always be as necessary for purposes of instruction 
as it was originally for the purpose of discovery. 
Thus it is that aU our other studies are but a pre* 
paration for the final science of 'Humanity. By 
it their mode of culture will always be influenced 
and will gradually be imbued with the true spirit 
of generally, which is so closely connected with 
social S 3 anpathy. ^or is there any danger of such 
influence becoming oppressive, since the very 
principle of our system is to combine a due mea- 
sure of independence with practical convergence. 
The fact that our theory of classification, by the 
very terms of its composition, subordinates intel- 
lectual to social considerations, is eminently cal- 
culated to secure its popular acceptance. It 
brings the whole speculative system under the 
criticism, and at the same time under the protection 
of the public, which is usually noj slow to check 
any abuse of those habits of abstraction which 
are necessary to the philosopher. 

The same theory then which e3q)lains the mental 
evolution of Humanity, lays down the true method 
by which our abstract conceptions should be classi- 
fied ; ^us reconciling the conditions of Order and 
Movement, hitherto more or less at variance. Its 
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historical clearness and its philosophical force 
strengthen each other, for we cannot understand 
the connexion of our conceptions except by study- 
ing the succession of the phases through which 
they pass. And on the other hand, but for the 
existence of such a connexion, it would be impos- ^ 
sible to explain the historical phases. So we see 
that for all sound thinkers, History and Philosophy 
areb inseparable. • 

A theory which embraces the statical 

a« in a posi- as well as the dynamical aspects of 
subject, and which fulfils the con- 
the°wrk”o£ ditions here spoken of, may certainly 
t^airegencr- be regarded as establishing the true 
* “ • objective basis on which unity can be 
established in our intellectual functions. And 
this unity will be developed and consolidated as 
our knowledge of its basis becomes more satisfac- 
tory. But &e social application of the system 
will have far more influence on the result than any 
overstrained attempts at exact scientific accuracy. 
The object of our philosophy is to direct the spiritual 
reorganization of the civilized v^orld. It is with 
a view to this object that all attempts at fresh dis- 
covery or at improved arrangement should be 
conducted. Moral and political requirements will 
lead us to investigate new relations ; but the 
search should not be carried farther than is neces- 
sary for their application. Sufficient for our pur- 
pose, if this incipient classification of our mental 
products be so far worked out that the synthesis 
of Affection and* of Action may be at once at- 
tempted ; that is, that we may begin at once to 
construct that system of morality under which 
the final regeneration of Humanity will proceed. 
Those who have read my Positive Philosophy will, 

I think, be convinced that the time for this attempt 
has arrived. How urgently it is needed will appear 
in every part of the present work. 
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Error of Men- I have now described the general 

tifjnng Pom- spirit of Positivism. But there are- 
Atheism, Mate- two or three points on which some 
riaiism, Fatal- further explanation is necessary, as 
ism! Atheism, they are the source of nusapprehen- 
^ sions too common and too serious to 

soMbir^mysI be disregarded. Of course I only 
teries concern myself with such objections 

as aire made in good faith. • 

The fact of entire freedom from theological be- 
lief being necessary before the Positive state can 
be perfectly attained, has induced superficial ob- 
servers to confound Positivism with a state of pure 
negation. Now this state was at one time, and 
that even so recently as the last century, favour- 
able to progress ; but at present in those who un- 
fortunately still remain in it, it is a radical obstacle 
to all sound social and even intellectual organiza- 
tion. I have long ago repudiated all philosophical 
or * historical connexion between Positivism and 
what is called Atheism. But it is desirable to 
expose the error somewhat more clearly. 

Atheism, even from the intellectual point of 
view, is a very imperfect form of emancipation; 
for its tendency is to prolong the metaphysical 
stage indefinitely, by continuing to seek for new 
solutions of Theological problems, instead of setting 
aside all inaccessible researches on the ground of 
their utter inutility. The true Positive spirit 
consists in substituting the study of the invariable 
Laws of phenomena for that of their so-called 
Causes, whether proximate or •primary; in a 
word, in studying the How instead of the Why. 
Now this is wholly incompatible with the ambiti- 
ous and visionary attempts of Atheism to explain 
the formation of the Universe, the origin of animal 
hfe,«etc. The Positivist comparing the various 
phases of human speculation, loolra upon these 
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scientific chimeras as far less valuable even from 
the intellectual point of view than the first spon- 
taneous inspirations of primeval times. The 
principle of Theology is to explain everything by 
supernatural Wills. That principle can never be 
set aside until we acknowledge the search for 
Causes to be beyond our reach, and limit ourselves 
to the knowledge of Laws. As long as men per- 
sist in attempting to answer the insoluble 4|ues- 
tions which occupied the attention of the child- 
hood of our race, by far the more rational plan is 
to do as was done then, that is, simply to give free 
play to the imagination. These spontaneous be- 
liefs have gradually fallen into disuse, not be- 
cau«^ they have been disproved, but because 
mankind has become more enlightened as to its 
wants and nhe scope of its powers, and has grad- 
ually given an entirely new direction to its specu- 
lative efforts. If we insist upon penetrating the 
unattainable mystery of the essential Cause that 
produces phenomena, there is no hypothesis more 
satisfactory than that they proceed from Wills 
dwelling in them or outside them ; an hypothesis 
which assimilates tliem to the effect produced by 
the desires which exist within ourselves. Were 
it not for the pride induced by metaphysical and 
scientific studies, it would be inconceivable that 
any atheist, modern or ancient, should have be- 
lieved that his vague hypotheses on such a subject 
were preferable to this direct mode of explanation. 
And it was the^only mode which really satisfied 
the reason, until men began to see the utter inanity 
and inutility of all search for absolute truth. The 
Order of Nature is doubtless vety imperfect in 
every respect ; but its production is far more com- 
patible with the hypothesis of an intelligent Will 
than with that of a blind mechanism. Persistent 
atheists therefore would seem to be most illogical 
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of theologists : because they occupy themselves 
with theological problems, and yet reject the only 
appropriate method of handling them. But the 
fact is that pure Atheism even in the present day 
is very rare. What is called Atheism is usually a 
phase of Pantheism, which is really nothing but a 
relapse disguised under learned terms, into a vague 
and abstract form of Fetichism. And it is not 
impc^sible that it may |ead to the reproduction 
in one form or other of every theological phase as 
soon as the check which modem society still im- 
poses on metaph3rsical extravagance has become 
somewhat weakened. The adoption of such 
theories as a satisfactory system of belief, indi- 
cates a very exaggerated or rather false view of 
intellectual requirements, and a very insufficient 
recognition of moral and social wants. «It is gener- 
ally connected with the visionary but mischievous 
tendencies of ambitious thinkers to uphold what 
they call the empire of Reason. In the moral 
sphere it forms a sort of basis for the degrading 
f^lacies of modem metaphysicians as to the abso- 
lute preponderance of self-interest. Politically, 
its tendency is to unlimited prolongation of the 
revolutionary position : its spirit is that of blind 
hatred to the past : and it resists all attempts to 
explain it on Positive principles, with a view of 
disclosing the future. Atheism, therefore, is not 
likely to lead to Positivism except in those who 
pass through it rapidly as the last and most short- 
lived of metaphysical phases. And the wide dif- 
fusion of the scientific spirit in \he present 
makes this passage so easy that to arrive at matur- 
ity without accomplishing it, is a symptom of a 
certain mental weaLiess, which is often connected 
with moral insufficiency, and is very incompatible 
with , Positivism. Negation offers but a feeble 
and precarious basis for union : and disbelief in 
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Monotheism is of itself no better proof of a mind 
ht to grapple with the questions of the day than 
disbelief in Polytheism or Fetichism, which no 
one would maintain to be an adequate ground for 
claiming intellectual S 3 nnpathy. The atheistic 
phase indeed was not really necessary, except for^ 
tlie revolutionists of the last century who took 
thjj lead in the movement towards radical regener- 
ation of society. The necessity has already ceased ; 
for the decayed condition of ‘^e old system makes 
the need of regeneration palpable to all. Persist- 
ence in anarchy, and Albeism is the most char- 
acteristic S 3 miptem of anarchy, is a temper of mind 
more unfavourable to the organic spirit, which 
ought by this time to have established its influence, 
than since^ adhesion to the old forms. This 
latter is of course obstructive ; but at least it does 
not hinder us from fixing our attention upon the 
great social problem. Indeed it helps us to do 
so : because it forces the new philosophy to throw 
aside every weapon of attack against the older 
faith except its own higher capacity of satisfying 
our moral and social wants. But in the Atheism 
maintained by many metaphysicians and scientific 
men of the present day. Positivism, instead of 
wholesome livahv of this kind, will meet with 
nothing but barren resistence. Anti-theological 
as such men may be. they feel unmixed repugnance 
for any attempts at so(^ regeneration, although 
their eflorts in the last century had to some extent 
prepared the waj^ for it. Far. then, from count- 
ing upon their support. Positivists must expect to 
find them hostile *. although from the incoherence 
of their opinions it will not be difficult to reclaim 
those of them whose errors are not essentially due 
to pride. ^ 

The charge of Materialism which is 
b due to tte often made against Positive philo- 
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encroachment sophyis of more importance. It origi- 
Bde^on^ nates in the course of scientific study 
domain of the upon which the Positive S 5 r 8 tem is 
’ whiS based. In answering the charge, I 
Positivism need not enter into any discussion of 
^rectifies impenetrable mysteries. Our theory 
of development will enable us to see distinctly 
the real ground of the confusion that exists upon 
the Subject. • 

Positive science was for a long time limited to 
the simplest subjects : it could not reach the 
highest except by a natural series of intermediate 
steps. As each of these steps is taken, the student 
is apt to be influenced too strongly by the methods 
and results of the preceding stage. Here, %s it 
seems to me, lies the real source of that scientific 
error which men have instinctively^ blamed as 
materialism. The name is just, because the tend- 
ency indicated is one which degrades the higher 
subjects of thought by confounding them with 
the lower. It was hardly possible that this usurp- 
ation by one science of the domain of another 
should have been wholly avoided. For since the 
more special phenomena do really depend upon 
the more general, it is perfectly legitimate for each 
science to exercise a certain deductive influence 
upon that which follows it in the scale. By such 
influence the special inductions of that science 
were rendered more coherent. The result, how- 
ever, is that each of the sciences has to undergo a 
long struggle against the encroachments of the one 
preceding it ; a struggle which, even in the case ^ 
the subjects which have been studied longest, is 
not yet over. Nor can it entirely cease until the 
controlling influence of sound philosophy be estab- 
lished over the whole scale, introducing juster 
vie^ of the relations of its several parts, about 
which at present there is such irrational confusion. 
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Thus it appears that Materialism is a danger in- 
herent in the mode in which the scientific studies 
necessary as a preparation for Positivism were 
pursued. Each science tended to absorb the one 
next to it, on the ground of having reached the 
Positive stage earlier and more thoroughly. Thc^ 
evil then is really deeper and more extensive than 
is^imagined by most of those who deplore it. It 
passes generally unnoticed except in the hfghest 
class of subjects. These doubtless are more seri- 
ously affected, inasmuch as they undergo the en- 
croaching process from all the rest ; but we find 
the same thing in different degrees, in every step 
of the scientific scale. Even the lowest step, 
Mathematics, is no exception, though its position 
would seen^ at first sight to exempt it. To a philo- 
sophic eye there is Materialism in the common 
tendency of mathematicians at the present day 
to absorb Geometry or Mechanics into tibe Calculus, 
as well as in the more evident encroachments of 
Mariiematics upon Physics, of Physics upon 
Chemistry, of Chemistry, which is more frequent, 
upon Biologfy, or lastly in the common tendency 
of the best biologists to look upon Sociology as a 
mere corollary of their own science. In all cases 
it is the same fundamental error : that is, an 
exaggerated use of deductive reasoning ; and in 
all it is attended with the same result ; that the 
higher studies are in constant danger of being dis- 
organized by the indiscriminate application of the 
lower. All scientific specialists at the present 
time are more or less materialists, according as 
the phenomena studied by them are more or less 
simple and general. Geometiicians, therefore, 
are more liable to the error than any others ; they 
all aim consciously or otherwise at a synthesis in 
which the most elementary studies, those ofTNum- 
b«r, Space, and Motion, are made to regulate aH 
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the rest. But the biologists who resist this en« 
croachment most energetically, are often guilty 
of the same mistake. They not unfrequently 
attempt, for instance, to explain all sociological 
facts by the influence of climate and race, which 
•iare purely secondary ; thus showing their ignor- 
ance of the fundamental laws of Sociology, which 
can only be discovered by a series of direct induc- 
tions^from history. 

This philosophical estimate of Materialism ex- 
plains how it is that it has been brought as a 
charge against Positivism, and at the same time' 
proves the deep injustice of the charge. Positiv- 
ism, far from countenancing so dangerous^, an 
error, is, as we have seen, tiie only philosophy 
which can completely remove it. JThe error 
arises from certain tendencies which are in them- 
selves legitimate, but which have been carried 
too far ; and Positivism satisfies these tendencies 
in their due measure. Hitherto the evil has re- 
mained unchecked, except by the theologico-meta- 
physical spirit, which, by giving rise to what is 
called Spiritualism, has rendered a very valuable 
service. But useful as it has been, it could not 
arrest the active growth of Materialism, which has 
assumed in the eyes of modern thinkers something 
of a progressive character, from having been so 
long connected with the cause of resistance to a 
retrograde system. Notwithstanding all the pro- 
tests of the spiritualists, the lower sciences have 
encroached upon the higher to an extent that 
seriously impairs their independence and their 
value. But Positivism meets the diflS-culty far 
more efiectually. It satisfies and reconciles all 
that is really tenable in the rival claims of both 
Materialism and Spiritualism ; and, having done 
this, it discards them both. It holds the one to 
be as dangerous to Order as the other to Progreas. 
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This restdt is an immediate consequence of the 
establishment of the encyclopaedic scale, in which 
each science retains its own proper sphere of in- 
duction, while deductively it remains subordinate 
to the science which precedes it. But what really 
decides the matter is the fact that such paramount^ 
importance, both logically and scientifically, is 
given by Positive PMosophy to social questions. 
FSr these are the questions in which the inflaence 
of Materialism is most mischievous, and also in 
which it is most easily introduced. A system 
therefore which gives them the precedence over 
all other questions must hold Materialism to be 
quil^ as obstructive as Spiritualism, since both 
are alike an obstacle to the progress of that science 
for thesak^of which all other sciences are studied. 
Further advance in the work of social regeneration 
implies the elimination of both of them, because 
it cannot proceed without exact knowledge of the 
laws of moral and social phenomena. In the next 
chapter I shall have to speak of the mischievous 
effects of Materialism upon the Art or practice of 
social life. It leads to a misconception of the 
most fundamental principle of that Art, namely, 
the systematic separation of spiritual and tem- 
poral power. To maintain that separation,, to 
carry out on a more satisfactory basis the admir- 
able attempt made in the Middle Ages by the 
Catholic Church, is the most important of political 
questions. Thus the antagonism of Positivism 
to Materialism cests upon political no less than 
upon philosophical grounds. 

With the view , of securing a dispMsionate 
consideration of this subject, and of avoiding all 
confusion, I have laid no stress upon the <dmge 
of inimorality that is so often l:^ought against 
Materialism. The reproach, even when ^nada 
sincerely, is constantly b^ed by experience, 
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indeed it is inconsistent 'with all that we know of 
human nature. Our opinions, whether right or 
wrong, have not, fortunately, the absolute power 
over our feelings and conduct which is commonly 
attributed to them. Materialism has been pro- 
■‘visionally connected with the whole movement of 
emancipation, and it has therefore often been 
found in common with the noblest aspirations. 
Thai?' connexion, however, has now ceased ; sftid 
it must be owned that even in the most favourable 
cases this error, purely intellectual though it be, 
has to a certain extent always checked the free 
play of our nobler instincts, by leading men to 
ignore or misconceive moral phenomena, v^hich 
were left unexplained by its crude hypothesis. 
Cabanis gave a striking example of this tendency 
in his unfortunate attack upon mediaeval chivalry.* 
Cabanis was a philosopher whose moral nature 
was as pure and sympathetic as his intellect was 
elevated and enlarged. Yet the materialism of 
his day had entirely blinded him to the beneficial 
results of the attempts made by the most energetic 
of our ancestors to institute the Worship of 
Woman. 

We have now examined the •two principail 
charges brought against the Positive system, and 
we have found that they apply merely to the 
unsystematic state in which Positive principles 
are first introduced. But the . system is also 
accused of Fatalism and of Optimism ; charges 
on which it will not be necessary ^o dwell at great 
length, because, though frequently made, they are 
not difficult to refute. 

Nor is Posi- The charge of Fatalism has accom- 
tivism fatalist, panied every fre^ extension of Positive 

^ [9ee Cabanis, Rapports dit physique ti du moral de 
V homme, V» memoire, where he speaks of ‘ les restes de VesprU 
de chevaleriCf fruit ridicule de Vodieuse fdodaliU,'] 
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^cettanerts science, from its first beirinnines. 
Order to be Nor IS this surprising ; for when any 
modifiable series of phenomena passes from the 
dominion of Wills, whether modified by meta- 
physical abstractions or not, to the dominion of 
Laws, the regularity of the latter contrasts se^ 
strongly with the instability of the former, as to 
present an appearance of fatality, which nothing 
tSit a very careful examination of the rea^ char- 
acter of scientific truth can dissipate. And the 
error is the more likely to occur from the fact that 
our first types of natural laws are derived from 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies. These, 
beipg wholly beyond our interference, always 
suggest the notion of absolute necessity, a notion 
which it is difficult to prevent from extending to 
more complex phenomena, as soon as they are 
brought within the reach of the Positive method. 
And it is quite true that Positivism holds the 
Order of Nature to be in its primary aspects 
strictly invariable. All variations, whether spon- 
taneous or artificial, are only transient and of 
secondary import. The conception of unlimited 
variations would in fact be equivalent to the 
rejection of Law altogether. But while this 
accounts for the fact that every new Positive 
theory is accused of Fatalism, it is equally clear 
that blii^ persistence in the accusation shows a 
very sham>w conception of what Positivism really 
is. For, unchangeable as “flie Order of Nature 
is in its main aspects, yet all phenomena, except 
those of Astronomy, admit of being modified in 
their secondary relations, and this the more as 
they are more complicated. The Positive spirit, 
when confined to the subjects of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, was inevitably fatalist; but this 
ceased to be the case when it extended to Physics 
and Chemistry, and especially to Biology, wh^e 
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the margin of variation is very considerable. 
Now that it embraces Social phenomena, the 
reproach, however it may have been once deserved, 
should be heard no longer, since these phenomena, 
which will for the future form its principal field, 
•Hdfifit of larger modification than any others, 
and that chiefly by our own intervention. It is 
obvious then that Positivism, far from encouraging 
indolence, stimulates us to action, especially to 
social action, far more energetically than any 
Theological doctrine. It removes all groundless 
scruples, and prevents us from having recourse 
to chimeras. It encourages our efforts every- 
where, except where they are manifestly useles^. 

The (iarge For the charge of Optimism there 
appUM^to^S is even less ground than fpr that, of 
otogy rathw Fatalism. The latter was, to a certain 
*T?ie extent, connected with the rise of the 
positi^st jud^ Positive spirit ; but Optimism is 
Ktos simply a result of Theology ; and its 
rdatwdy, but influence has always been decreasing 
thenr^S^ the growth of Positivism. Astro- 
^^riminateiy nomical laws, it is true, suggest the 
idea of perfection as naturally as that of necessity. 
On the other hand, thdr great simplicity places 
the defects of the Order of Nature in so clear a 
light, that optimists would never have sought 
their arguments in astronomy, were it n^ that the 
first elements of the science had to be 'i^ked out 
under the influence of Monotheism, a system which 
involved the hypothesis of absolute wisdom. But 
by the theory of development on which the 
Positive synthesis is here made to rest, Optimism 
is discarded as well as Fatalism, in the direct 
proportion of the intricacy of the phenomena. 
It is in the most intricate that the defects of 
Naturfi, as well as the power of modifying them, 
become most manifest. With regard, therefore, 
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to social phenomena, the most complex of all, 
both charges are utterly misplaced. Any opti- 
mistic tendencies that writers on social subjects 
may display, must be due to the fact that their 
education has not been such as to teach them the 
nature and conditions of the true scientific spirit^ 
For want of sound logical training, great misuse 
has been made in our own time of a property 
p^uliar to social phenomena. It is that find 
in them a greater amount of spontaneous wisdom 
than might have been expected from their com- 
plexity. It would be a mistake, however, to 
suppose this wisdom perfect. The phenomena in 
question are those of intelligent beings who are 
always occupied in amending the defects of their 
economy. It is obvious, therefore, that they will 
show less imperfection ihaji if, in a case equally 
complicated, the agents could have been blind. 
The standard by which to judge of action is 
alwa3rs to be taken relatively to the social state 
in which the action takes place. Therefore all 
historical positions and changes must have at 
least some grounds of justification ; otherwise 
they would be totally incomprehensible, because 
inconsistent with the nature of the agents and of 
the actions performed by them. Now this 
naturally fosters a dangerous tendency to Opti- 
mism in all thinkers, who, whatever their powers 
may be, Jhave not passed through any strict 
scientific training, and have consequently never 
cast off metaphysical and theological modes of 
thought in the* higher subjects. Because every 
government shows a certain adaptation to the 
civilization of its time, they make the loose 
assertion that the adaptation is perfect ; a con- 
ception which is of course chimerical. But it is 
nnjust to charge Positivism with errors which are 
evidently contrary to its true spirit, and merely 
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due to the want of logical and scientific training 
in those who have hitherto engaged in the study 
of social questions. The object of Sociology is to 
explain all historical facts ; not to justify them 
intocriminately, as is done by those who are 
. unable to distinguish the influence of the agent 
from that of surrounding circumstances. 

The ymed reviewing this brief sketch of 

PosUioec con- the intellectual character of Positivism, 

h?hest*^\ntd! essentia 

lectu” Stri- attributes are summed up in the word 
which I applied to the new 
ha^V moral philosophy at its outset. All the 
significance languages of Western Europe agree 
in understanding by this word and its derivatives 
the two qualities of reality and usefulness. Com- 
bining these, we get at once an adequatJfc definition 
of the true philosophic spirit, which, after all, is 
nothing but good sense generalized and put into 
a systematic form. The term also implies in all 
European languages, certainty and precision, 
qualities by which the intellect of modern nations 
is markedly distinguished from that of antiquity. 
Again, the ordinary acceptation of the term 
implies a directly organic tendency. Now the 
metaphysical spirit is incapable of organizing ; it 
can only criticize. This distinguishes it from the 
Positive spirit, although for a time they had a 
common sphere of action. By speaking of Positiv- 
ism as organic, we imply that it has a social 
purpose ; that purpose being to supersede Theology 
in the spiritual direction of the human race. 

But the word will bear yet a further meaning. 
The organic character of the system leads us 
naturally to another of its attributes, namely its 
invariable relativity. Modem thinkers will never 
rise above that critical position which they have 
hitherto taken up towards the past, except by 
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repudiating all absolute principles. This last 
meaning is more latent than the others, but is 
really contained in the term. It will soon become 
generally accepted, and the word Positive will be 
understood to mean relative as much as it now 
means organic, precise, certain, useful, and real. 
Thus the highest attributes of human wisdom have, * 
one exception, been gradually condensed into 
a %ngle expressive term. All that is now wapting 
.is that the word should denote what at first could 
form no part of the meaning, the union of moral 
with intellectual qualities. At present, only the 
.’atter are included ; but the course of modern 
progress makes it certain that the conception 
implied by the word Positive, will ultimately 
have a more direct reference to the heart than to 
tne understanding.. For it will soon be felt by 
all that the tendency of Positivism, and that by 
virtue of its primary characteristic, reality, is to 
make Feeling systematically supreme over Reason 
as well as over Activity. After all, the change 
consists simply in realizing the full etymological 
value of the word Philosophy For it was 
impossible to realize it until moral and mental 
conditions had been reconciled ; and this has 
been now done by the foundation of a Positive 
science of society 

* Philosoph}^ — the. love of wisdom. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF POSITIVISM, ‘ AS SHOWN BY 
ITS CONNEXION WITH THE GENERAL REVOLU- 
TIONARY MOVEMENT OF WESTERN EUROPE 

As the chief characteristic of Positive Philosophy 
is the paramount importance that is given, ’and 
that on speculative? grounds, to social consider- 
ations, its efficiency for the purposes ^f practical 
life is involved in the very spirit of the system. 
When this spirit is rightly understood, we find 
that it leads at once to an object far higher than 
that of satisfying our scientffic curiosity ; the 
object, namely, of organizing human life. Con- 
versely, this practical aspect of Positive Philosophy 
exercises the most salutary influence upon its 
speculative character. By keeping constantly 
before us the necessity of concentrating all scientific 
eflorts upon the social object which constitutes 
their value, we take the^.best possible means of 
checking the tendency inherent in all abstract 
inquiries to degenerate into useless digressions. 
But this general connexion betv^een theory and 
practice would not by itself be sufficient for our 
purpose. It would be impossible to secure the 
acceptance of a mental discipline, so new and so 
difficult, were it not for considerations derived 
from the general conditions of modem society ; 
considerations calculated to impress philosophers 
with a more definite sense of obligation to do their 
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utmost towards satisfying the wants of the time. 
By thus arousing public sympathies and showing 
that the success of Positivism is a matter of perman- 
ent and general importance, the coherence of the 
syst^ as well as the elevation of its aims will be 
placed beyond dispute. We have hitherto been< 
regarding Positivism as the issue in which intellect- 
nad development necessarily results. We have 
n<f^ to view it from the social side ; for until we 
have done this, it is impossible to form a true 
conception of it. 

And to do this, all that is here 
of necessary is to point out the close 

to the French relation in which the new philosophy 
j^evo tion stands to the whole course of the 
French Revolution. This revolution has now 
been agitating Western nations for sixty years 
It is the final issue of the vast transition through 
which we have been passing during the five 
previous centuries. 

In this great crisis there are naturally two 
principal phases ; of which only the first, or 
negative, phase has yet been ' accomplished. In 
it we gave the last blow to the old system, but 
without arriving at any fixed and distinct prospect 
of the new. In the second or positive phase, 
which is at last beginning, a basis for the new 
social state has to be constructed. The first 
phase led as its ultimate result to the formation 
of a sound philosophical system ; and by this 
system the second phase will be directed. It is 
this twofold connexion which we are now to 
consider. 

TTie negative strong reaction which was 

or dest^tive exercised upon the intellect by the 
SevrtutoSS great shock of revolution was 

muiated the absolutely necessary to rouse* and 
1 (Written in 1848,] 
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desire of Pro- sustain OUT mental efforts in the 
aeSuenSy^^e scarch for a new system. For the 
study of social greatest thinkers of the eighteenth 
phenomena century had been blinded to the true 
character of the new state by the effete remnants 
Lj of the old. And the shock was especially necessary 
for the foundation of social science. For the basis 
of that science is the conception of human Progress, 
a conception which nothing but the Revolution 
could have brought forward into sufficient promi- 
nence. 

Social Order was regarded by the ancients as 
stationary : and its theory under this provisional 
aspect was admirably sketched out by the great 
Aristotle. In this respect the case of Sociology 
resembles that of Biology. In Biology statical 
conceptions were attained without th^ least know- 
ledge of dynamical laws. Similarly, the social 
speculations of antiquity are entirely devoid of 
the conception of Progress. Their historical 
field was too narrow to indicate any continu- 
ous movement of Humanity. It was not till 
the Middle Ages that this movement became sufii- 
ciently manifest to inspire the feeling that we 
were tending towards a state of increased perfec- 
tion. It was then seen by all that Catholicism 
was superior to Polytheism and Judaism ; and this 
was afterwards confirmed by the corresponding 
political improvement produced by the sub- 
stitution of Feudalism for Roman government, 
Confused as this first feeling of^human Progress 
was, it was yet very intense and very largely 
diffused ; though it lost much of its vitality in 
the theological and metaphysical discussions of 
later centuries. It is here that we must look if 
we would understand that ardour in the cause 
of Progress which is peculiar to the Western 
family of nations, and which has been strong 
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enough to check many sophistical delusions, 
especially in the countries where the noble aspir- 
ations of the Middle Ages have been least impaired 
by the metaphysical theories of Protestantism or 
Deism. 

But whatever the importance of this nascent 
feeling, it was very far from sufficient to establish 
the conviction of Progress as a fundamental 
priSciple of human society. To demonstrate •any 
kind of progression, at least three terms are 
requisite. Now the absolute character of theo- 
logical philosophy, by which the comparison 
between Polytheism and Catholicism was insti- 
tutec^ prevented men from conceiving the bare 
possibility of any further stage. The limits of 
perfection v^re supposed to have been reached 
by the mediaeval system, and beyond it there 
was nothing but the Christian Utopia of a future 
life. The decline of mediaeval theology soon set 
the imagination free from any such obstacles ; but 
it led at the same time to a mental reaction which 
for a long time was unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of this first conception of Progress. It 
brought a feeling of blind antipathy to the Middle 
Ages. Almost all thinkers in their dislike of the 
Catholic dogmas were seized with such irrational 
admiration foi Antiquity as entirely to ignore 
the social superiority of the mediaeval system ; 
and it was only among the untaught masses, 
especially in the countries preserved from Protes- 
tantism, that any real feeling of this superiority 
was retained. It was not till the middle of the 
seventeenth century that modern thinkers began 
to dwell on the conception of Progress. 

It re-appeared then under a new aspect. Con- 
clusive evidence had by that time been furnished 
that the more civilized portion of our race*had 
advanced in* science and industry, and even. 
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though not so unquestioitably, in tho fine arts. 
But these aspects were only partial : and though 
they were undoubtedly the source of the more 
systematic views held by our own century upon 
the subject, they were not enough to demonstrate 
the fact of a progression. And indeed, from the 
social point of view, so far more important than 
any other. Progress seemed more doubtful tjian 
it had been in the Middle Ages. 

But this condition of opinion was changed by, 
the revolutionary shock which impelled France, 
the normal centre of Western Europe, to apply 
itself to the task of social regeneration. A third 
term of comparison, that is to say the tyj^e on 
which modern society is being moulded, now 
presented itself ; though it lay as yet in a distant 
and obscure future. Compared with the mediaeval 
system it was seen to be an advance as great as 
that which justified our ancestors of chivalrous 
times in asserting superiority to their predecessors 
of antiquity. Until the destruction of Catholic 
Feudalism became an overt fact, its effete remnants 
had concealed the political future, and the fact 
of continuous progress in society had always 
remained uncertain. Social phenomena have this 
peculiarity, that the object observed undergoes 
a process of development as well as and simul- 
taneously with the observer. Now up to the time 
of the Revolution, political development, on which 
the principal argument for the theory of Progress 
must always be based, corresponded in its imper- 
fection to the incapacity of the scientific spirit to 
frame the theory of it. A century ago, tliinkers 
of the greatest eminence were unable to conceive 
of a really continuous progression ; and Humanity, 
as they thought, was destined to move in circles 
or ii^ oscillations. But under ^e influence of the 
Revolution a real sense of human development 
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has arisen spontaneously and with more or less 
result, in minds of the most ordinary cast ; first 
in France, and subsequently throughout the whole 
of Western Europe. In this respect the crisis 
has been most salutary ; it has given us that 
mental courage as well as force without which , 
the conception could never have arisen. It is the 
basis of social science and therefore of all Positive 
Philosophy ; since it is only from the social a^ct 
that Positive Philosophy admits of being viewed 
•'as a connected whole. Without the theory of 
Progress, the theory of Order, even supposing 
that it could be formed, would be inadequate as 
a basis for Sociology. It is essential that the 
two should be* combined. The very fact that 
Progress, however viewed, is nothing but the 
development^of Order, shows that Order cannot be 
fully manifested without Progress. The depend- 
ence of Positivism upon the French Revolution 
may now be understood more clearly. Nor was 
it by a merely fortuitous coincidence that by this 
time the introductory course of scientific know- 
ledge by wliich the mind is prepared for Positivism 
should have been sufficiently completed. 

But we ihust here observe that, beneficial as the 
intellectual reaction of this great crisis undoubtedly 
was, its effects could not be realized until the 
ardour of the revolutionary spirit had been to 
some ejftent weakened. The dazzling light 
thrown upon the Future for some time obscured 
our vision of the Past. It disclosed, though 
obscurely, the third term of the social progression ; 
but it prevented us from fairly appreciating the 
second term. It encouraged that blind aversion 
to the Middle Ages, which had been inspired by 
the emancipating process of modern times ; a 
feeling which had once been necessary to imduce 
tis tQ abandon the old system. The suppression 
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of this intermediate step would be as fatal to the 
conception of Progress as the absence of the last ; 
because this last differs too widely from the first 
to admit of any direct comparison with it. Right 
views upon the subject were impossible therefore 
until full justice had been rendered to the Middle 
Ages, which form at once the point of union and 
of separation between ancient and modern history. 
Now it was quite impossible to do this as long as 
the excitement of the first years of the revolution 
lasted. In this respect the philosophical reaction, ^ 
organized at the beginning of our century by the 
great De Maistre, was of material assistance in 
preparing the true theory of Progress. His 
school was of brief duration, and it was no floubt 
animated by a retrograde spirit ; but it will always 
be ranked among the necessary ante<^dents of the 
Positive system ; although its works are now 
entirely superseded by the rise of the new philo- 
sophy, which in a more perfect form has embodied 
all their chief results. 

What was required therefore for the discovery 
of Sociological law.s. and lor the establishment 
upon these laws of a sound philosophical system, 
was an intellect in the vigour of youth, imbued 
with all the ardour of the revolutionary spirit, and 
yet spontaneously assimilating all that was 
valuable in the attempts of the retrograde school 
to appreciate the historical importance of the 
Middle Ages. In this way and in no other could 
the true spirit of history arise.^ For that spirit 
consists in the sense of human continuity, which 
had hitherto been felt by no one, not even by my 
illustrious and unfortunate predecessor Condorcet. 
Meantime the genius of Gall weis completing the 
recent attempts to systematize biology, by com- 
mencing the study of the internal functions of the 
brain ; as far at least as these could be understood 
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from the phenomena of individual as distinct from 
social development. And now I have explained 
the series of social and intellectual conditions by 
which the discovery of sociological laws, and 
consequently the foundation of Positivism, was 
fixed for the precise date at which I began my 
philosophical career : that is to say, one generation* 
after the progressive dictatorship of the Con- 
vention, and almost immediately after th^^ fall 
of the retrograde tyranny of Bonaparte. 

Thus it appears that the revolutionary move- 
ment, and the long period of reaction which 
succeeded it, were alike necessary, before the new 
general doctrine could be distinctly conceived of 
as af whole. And if this preparation was needed 
for the establishment of Positivism as a philoso- 
phical s)rstfim, far more needful was it for the 
recognition of its social value. For it guaranteed 
free exposition and discussion of opinion : and 
it led the public to look to Positivism as the 
system which contained in germ the ultimate 
solution of social problems. This is a point so 
obvious that we need not dwell upon it further. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the dependence 
of Positivism upon the first phase of the Revolution, 
we have now to consider it as the future guide of 
the second phase. 

* It is often supposed that the destruc- 
tivc phase of tion of the old regime was brought 
to "ni^ret Revolution. But history 

attempts^ to when carefully examined points to a 
very different conclusion. It shows 
on’dStnKto tiiat the Revolution was not the 
principles cause, but the consequence of the 
utter decomposition of the mediaeval system ; a 
process which had been going on for five centuhes 
throughout Western Europe, and especi^Jly in 
France ; spontaneously at first, and afterwards 
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in a more systematic way. The Revolution, far 
from protracting the negative movement of 
previous centuries, was a bar to its further ex-, 
tension. It was a final outbreak in which men 
showed their irrevocable purpose of abandoning 
the old system altogether, and of proceeding at 
once to the task of entire reconstruction. The 
most conclusive proof of this intention was given 
by tly3 abolition of royalty ; which had been the 
relying point of all the decaying remnants of the 
old French constitution. But with this exception, 
which only occupied the Convention during its 
first sitting, the constructive tendencies of the 
movement were apparent from its outset ; and 
they showed themselves still more clearly as soon 
as the republican spirit had become predominant.. 
It is obvious, however, that strong an these ten- 
dencies may have been, the first period of the 
Revolution produced results of an extremely 
negative and destructive kind. In fact the 
movement was in this respect a failure. This is 
partly to be attributed to the pressing necessities 
of the hard struggle for national independence 
which France maintained so gloriously against 
the combined attacJ^s of the retrograde nations 
of Europe. But it is far more largely owing to 
the purely critical character of the metaphysical 
doctrines by which the revolutionary spirit was 
at that time directed.. 

The negative and the positive movements which 
have been going on in Western Europe since the 
close of the Middle Ages, have l^n of course 
connected with each other. But the former has 
necessarily advanced with greater rapidity than 
the latter. The old system had so entirely de- 
clined, that a desire for social tegeneration had 
becon^ general, before the groundwork of the 
new system had been sufficiently completed for 
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its true character to be understood. As we have 
just seen, the doctrine by which social.regeneration 
is now to be directed could not have arisen 
previously to the Revolution. The impulse which 
the Revolution gave to thought was indispensable 
to its formation. Here then was an insurmount- 
able fatality by which men were forced to make 
use of the critical principles which had been found 
ser^ceable in former struggles, as the only avaifeble 
instruments of construction. As soon as the old 
order had once been fairly abandoned, there was 
of course no utility whatever in the negative 
philosophy. But its doctrines had become familiar 
to men's minds, and its motto of ‘ Liberty and 
EqusJlity *, was at that time the one most com- 
patible with social progress. Thus the first stage 
of the revoliftionary movement was accomplished 
under the influence of principles that had become 
obsolete, and that were quite inadequate to the 
new task required of them. 

For constructive purposes the revolutionary 
philosophy was valueless ; except so far as it put 
forward a vague programme of the political future 
founded on sentiment rather than conviction, and 
unaccompanied by any explanation of the right 
mode o$. realizing it. In default of organic prin- 
ciples the doctrines of the critical school were 
employed : and the result speedily showed their 
inherent tendency to anarchy; a tendency as peril- 
ous to the germs of the new order as to the ruins 
of the old. The experiment was tried once for all, 
and it left such ineffaceable memories that it is not 
probable that any serious attempt will be made 
to repeat it. The incapacity for construction in- 
herent in the doctrine in which the revolutionary 
spirit had embodied itself was placed beyond the 
reach of doubt. The result was to impress e^ery 
one with l&e urgent^necessity for social renovation ; 
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but the principles of that renovation were still 
left undetermined. 

Counter-re- Condition of philosophical 

volution from and political opinion, the necessity 
1794 to 1830 Qf Order was felt to be paramount, 
and a long period of reaction ensued. Dating 
from the official Deism introduced by Robespierre, 
it reached its height under the aggressive system 
of Bonaparte, and it was feebly protracted, •in 
spite of the peace of 1815, by his insignificant 
successors. The only permanent result of this 
period was the historical and doctrinal evidence 
brought forward by Dc Maistre and his school, of 
the social inutility of modern metaphysics, while 
at the same time their intellectual weakness was 
being proved by the successful attempts of Cabanis, 
and still more of Gall, to extend \he Positive 
method to the highest biological questions. In 
all other respects this elaborate attempt to pre- 
vent the final emancipation of Humanity proved 
a complete failure ; in fact, it led to a revival of 
the instinct of Progress. Strong antipathies were 
roused everywhere by these fruitless efforts at 
reconstructing a system which had become so 
entirely obsolete, that even those who were labour- 
ing to rebuild it no longer understood its character 
or the conditions of its existence. 

A re-awakening of the revolutionary spirit was 
thus inevitable ; and it took place as soon as peace 
was established, and the chief upholder of the re- 
trograde system had been removed. The doctrines 
of negation were called back to life ; but very 
little illusion now remained as to their capacity 
for organizing. In want of something better, 
men accepted them as a means of resisting retro- 
grade principles, just as these last had owed their 
apparent success to the necessity of checking the 
tendency to anarchy. Amidst^ these fresh debates 
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on worn-out subjects, the public soon became 
aware that a final solution of the question had 
not yet arisen even in germ. It therefore con- 
cerned itself for little except the maintenance of 
Order and Liberty ; conditions as indispensable 
for the free action of philosophy as for materiaL 
prosperity. The whole position was most favour- 
able for the construction of a definite solution ; 
and it was, in fact, during the last phase of the 
retrograde movement that the elementary prin- 
ciple of a solution was furnished, by my discovery, 
in 1822, of the two-fold law of intellectual develop- 
ment. 

The apparent indifference of the 
be. public, to whom all the existing par- 
tween 1830 and ties seemed equally devoid of insight 
fnto the political future, was at last 
mistaken by a blind government for tacit consent 
to its unwise schemes. The cause of Progress 
was in danger. Then came the memorable crisis 
of 1830, by which the system of reaction, intro- 
duced thirty-six years previously, was brought to 
an end. The convictions which that system in- 
spired were indeed so superficial, that its sup- 
porters came of their own accord to disavow them, 
and to uphold in their own fashion the chief 
revolutionary doctrines. These again were aban- 
doned by their previous supporters on their acces- 
sion to power. When the history of these times 
is written, nothing will give a clearer view of the 
revulsion of feelijig on both sides, than the debates 
which took place on Liberty of Education. Within 
a ];>eriod of twenty years, it was alternately de- 
manded and refused by both ; and this in behali 
of the same principles, as they were called, though 
it was in reality a question of interest rather than 
principle on either side. • 

All previous convictions being thus thoroughly 
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upset, more room was left for the instinctive feel-, 
ing of the public ; and the question of reconciling 
the spirit of Order with that of Progress now came 
into prominence. It was the most important of 
all problems, and it was now placed in its true 
.flight. But this only made the absence of a solution 
more manifest ; and the principle of the solution 
existed nowhere but in Positivism, which as yet 
was immature. All the opinions of the day hdAi 
become alike utterly incompatible both with Order 
and with Progress. The Conservative school 
undertook to reconcile the two ; but it had no con- 
structive power ; and the only result of its doctrine 
was to give equal encouragement to anarchy and 
to reaction, so as to be able always to neutr&ze 
the one by the other. The establishment of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy was now put forward as the 
ultimate issue of the great Revolution. But no 
one could seriously place any real confidence in a 
system so alien to the whole character of French 
history, offering as it did nothing but a superficial 
and unwise imitation of a political anomaly essen- 
tially peculiar to England. 

^ The period then between 1830 and 1848 may 
be regarded as a natural pause in the political 
movement. The reaction which succeeded the 
original crisis had exhausted itself ; but the final 
or organic phase of the Revolution was still delayed 
for want of definite principles to guide it. No 
conception had been formed of it, except by a 
small number of philosophic mind§ who had taken 
their stand upon the recently established laws of 
social science, and had found themselves able, 
without recourse to any chimerical views, to gain 
some general insight into the political future, of 
which Condorcet, my principal predecessor, knew 
so little. But it was impossible for the regener- 
ating doctrine to spread more widely and to be 
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accepted as the peaceful solution of social problems, 
until a distinct refutation had been given of the 
false assertion so authoritatively made that the 
parliamentary system was tlie ultimate issue of 
the Revolution. This notion once destroyed, the 
work of spiritual reorganization should be left, 
entirely to the free efforts of independent thinkers. 
In these respects our last political change (1848) 
wtU have accomplished all that is required. « 

Thanks to the instinctive sense and 
vigour of our working classes, the 
reactionist leanings of the. Orleanist 
government, which had become hostile 
to the purpose for which it was origin- 
ally instituted, have at last brought 
about the final abolition of monarchy 
in France. * The prestige of monarchy had long 
been lost, and it now only impeded Progress, 
^thout being of any real benefit to Order. By 
its fictitious supremacy it directly hindered the 
work of spiritual reformation, whilst the measure 
of real power which it possessed, was insufficient to 
control the wretched political agitation maintained 
by animosities of a purely personal character. 

Viewjpd negatively, the principle of Republi- 
canism Slims up the first phase of the Revolution. 
It precludes the possibility of recurrence to Royal- 
ism, which, ever since the second half of the reign 
of Louis XIV, has been the rallying point of all 
reactionist tendencies. Interpreting the prin- 
ciple in its positive sense, we may regard it as a 
direct step towards the final regeneration of society. 
By consecrating all human forces of whatever 
kind to the general service of the community, re- 
publicanism recognizes the doctrine of subordin- 
ating Politics to Morals. Of course it is as a feeling 
rather than as a principle that this doctrine is at 
present adopted ; but it could not obta;n accept- , 
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ance in any other way ; and even when put for- 
ward in a more systematic shape, it is upon the 
aid of feeling that it will principally rely, as I have 
shown in the previous chapter. In this respect 
France has proved worthy of her position as the 
ii deader of the great family of Western nations, and 
has in reality already entered upon the normal 
state. Without the intervention of any theo- 
logical system, she has asserted the true princi]ple 
on which society should rest, a principle which 
originated in the Middle Ages under the impulse 
of Catholicism ; but for the general acceptance of 
which a sounder philosophy and more suitable 
circumstances were necessary. The direct ;ten- 
dency, then, of the French Republic is to sanction 
the fundamental principle of Positivism, the pre- 
ponderance, namely, of Feeling over Intellect and 
Activity. Starting from this point, public opinion 
will soon be convinced that the work of organizing 
society on republican principles is one winch can 
only be performed by the new philosophy. 

It gives pro- The whole position brings into fuller 
minence to the prominence tbe fundamental problem 
previously proposed, of reconciling 
der and Pro- Order and Progress. The urgent ne- 
cessity of doing so is acknowledged 
by all ; but the utter incapacity of any of the ex- 
isting schools of opinion to realize it becomes in- 
creasingly evident. The abolition of monarchy 
removes the most important obstacle to social 
Progress : but at the same time k deprives us of 
the only remaining guarantee for public Order. 
Thus the time is doubly favourable to constructive 
tendencies ; yet at present there are no opinions 
which possess more ttian the purely negative value 
of checking, and that very imperfectly, the error 
oppo^te to their own. In a position which guaran- 
tees Progress and compromises Order, it is naturally 
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for the latter that the greatest anxiety is felt; 
and we are still without any organ capable 
of systematically defending it. Yet experience 
should have taught us how extremely fragile every 
government must be which is purely material, 
that is, which is based solely upon self-interest, 
and is destitute of sympathies and convictions. 
On the other hand, spiritual order is not to be 
hof>ed for at present in the absence of any doctrine 
which commands general respect. Even the 
social instinct is a force on the political value of 
which we cannot always rely : for when not based 
on some definite principle, it not iinfrequently be- 
comes a source of disturbance. Hence we are 
drivdnback to the continuance of a material system 
of government, although its inadequacy is acknow- 
ledged by sM. In a republic, however, such a 
government cannot employ its most efl&cient in-, 
strument, corruption. It has to resort instead 
to repressive measures of a more or less transitory 
kind, every time that the danger of anarchy 
bi^omes too threatening. These occasional mea- 
sures, however, naturaUy proportion themselves 
to the necessities of the case. Thus, though Order 
is exposed to greater perils than Progress, it can 
count on more powerful resources for its defence. 
Shortly after the publication of the first edition 
of this work, the extraordinary outbreak of June, 
1848, proved that the republic could call into play, 
and, indeed, could push to excess, in the cause of 
public Order, forces far greater than those of the 
monarchy. Thus royalty no longer possesses 
that monopoly of preserving Order, which has 
hitherto induced a few sincere and thinking men 
to continue to support it ; and henceforth the sole 
political characteristic which it retains is that of 
obstructing Progress. And yet by anothen re- 
action ai this contradictory position of affairs. 
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the monarchical party seems at present to have 
become the organ of resistance in behalf of material 
Order. Retrograde as its doctrines are, yet from 
their still retaining a certain organic tendency, 
the conservative instincts rally round them. To 
this the progressive instincts offer no serious ob- 
stacle, their insufficiency for the present needs 
being more or less distinctly recognized. It is 
not to the monarchical party, however, that «we 
must look for conservative principles ; for in this 
quarter they are wholly abandoned, and unhesi- 
tating adoption of every revolutionary principle 
is resorted to as a means of retaining power ; so 
that the doctrines of the Revolution would seem 
fated to close their existence in the retrograde 
camp. So urgent is the need of Order that we 
are driven to accept for the moment * party which 
has lost all its old convictions, and which had 
apparently become extinct before the Republic 
began. Positivism and Positivism alone can dis-^ 
entangle and terminate this anomalous position. 
The principle on which it depends is manifeslJy 
this : As long as Progress tends towards anarchy, 
so long will Order continue to be retrograde. But 
the retrograde movement never really attains its 
object : indeed its principles are always neutralized 
by inconsistent concessions. J udged by the boast-^ 
ful language of its leaders, we might imagills 
that it was destropng republicanism; whereas 
the movement would not exist at all, but for the 
peculiar circumstances in whiclj^ we are placed ; 
circutnstanoes which are forced mto greater pi!x>- 
minence by the foolish opposition of most of the 
authorities. As soon as uie instinct of political 
improvement has placed itself under systematic 
guidance, its growth will bear down all resistance ; 
andothen the reason of its present stagnation will 
be patent to all. 
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1 1 brinjjs the And for this Theologism is, unawares , 
metaphysical preparing the way. Its apparent 
schools into preponderance places Positivism in 
discredit precisely that position which I wished 
for ten years ago. The two organic principles 
can now be brought side by side, and their relative i 
strength tested, without the complication of any 
metaphysical considerations. For the incoherence 
of •metaphysical systems is now recognized# and 
tliey are finally decaying under the very political 
system which seemed at one time likely to pro- 
mote their acceptance. Construction is seen by 
all to be the thing wanted : and men are rapidly 
becoming aware of the utter hollowness of all 
schools which confine themselves to protests 
against the institutions of theologism, while ad- 
mitting its Essential principles. So defunct, in- 
deed, have these schools become, that th§y can 
no longer fulfil even their old office of destruction. 
This has fallen now as an accessory task upon 
Positivism, which offers the only systematic 
guarantee against retrogression as well as against 
anarchy. Psychologists, strictly so called, have 
already for the most part disappeared with the 
fall of constitutional monarchy ; so close is the 
relation between these two importations from 
Protestantism. It seemed likely therefore that 
the Ideologists, their natural rivals, would regain 
their influence with the people. But even they 
cannot win back the confidence repased in them 
during the great JRevolution, because the doctrines 
in virtue of which it was then given are now so 
utterly exploded. The most advanced of their 
number, unworthy successors of the school of 
Voltaire and Danton, have shown themselves 
thoroughly incapable either morally or intellec- 
tually of directing the second phase of the Revolu- 
tion, which they are hardly able to distinguish 
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from the first phase. Formerly I had taken as 
their ■fype a man of far superior merit, the noble 
Armand Carrel, whose death was such a grievous 
loss to the republican cause. But he was a com* 
plete exception to the general rule. True repub- 
’• lican convictions were impossible with men who 
had been schooled in parliamentary intrigues, and 
who had directed or aided the pertinacious efforts 
of the French press to rehabilitate the namd* of 
Bonaparte. Their accession to power was futile ; 
for they could only maintain material order by 
calling in the retrograde party ; and they soon 
became mere auxiliaries of this party, disgracefully 
abjuring all their philosophical convictions. There 
is one proceeding which, though it is but an episode 
in the course of events, will always remain as a 
test of the true character of this unnatural alliance. 
I allude to the Roman expedition' of 1849 ; a 
detestable and contemptible act, for which just 
penalties will speedily be imposed on all who were 
accessory to it ; not to speak of the damnatory 
verdict of history. But precisely the same hypo- 
critical opposition to progress has been exhibited 
by the other class of Deists, the disciples, that is, 
of Rousseau, who profess to adopt Robespierre’s 
policy. Having had no share in the government, 
they have not so entirely lost their hold upon the 
people ; but they are at the present time totally 
devoid of political coherence. Their wild anarchy 
is incompatible with the general tone of feeling 
maintained by the industrial activity, the scienti- 
fic spirit, and the esthetic culture of modem life. 
These Professors of the Guillotine, as they may 
be called, whose superficial’ sophisms would reduce . 
exceptional outbreaks of popular fury into a cold* 
blooded system, soon found themselves ^forced, 
for the sake of popularity, to sanction the law 
which very properly aboli^ed capital punishment 
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for political offences. In the same way they are 
now obliged to disoyrn^the only real meaning 
the red flag which serves to distinguish their 
too vague as it is for any other name. Equally 
wrong.have they shown themselves in interpreting 
the tendencies of the working classes, from being ' 
so entirely taken up with questions of abstract 
rights. The people have allowed these rights to 
be taken from them without a struggle whefiever 
the cause of Order has seemed to require it ; yet 
they still persist, mechanically, in maintaining 
that it is on questions of this sort that the solution 
of all our difl&culties depends. Taking for their 
political ideal a short and anomalous period of 
our history which is never likely to recur, they 
are always aittempting to suppress liberty for the 
sake of what they call progress. In a time of 
unchangeable peace they are the only real sup- 
porters of war. Their conception of the organ- 
ization,of labour is simply to destroy the industrial 
hierarchy of capitalist and workman established 
in the Middle Ages ; and, in fact, in every respect 
these sophistic^ anarchists are utterly out of 
keeping with the century in which they live. There 
are some, it is true, who still retain a measure of 
influence with the working classes, incapable and 
unworthy though they be of their position. But 
their credit is rapidly declining ; and it is ndt 
likely to become dangerous at a time when politi- 
cal enthusiasni is no longer to be won by meta- 
physical prejudices. The only effect really pro- 
duced by this party of disorder, is to serve as a 
bugbear for the benefit of the retrograde, party, 
who thus obtain official support from the middle 
class, in a way which is quite contraxy to all the 
principles and habits of that class. It is^very 
improbable that these foolish levellers will ever 
succeed to power. Should they do so, however. 
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their reign will be short, and will soon result in 
tbcir final extinction because it will convince 
the people of their profound incapacity to direct 
the regeneration of Europe. The position of 
afiairs, therefore, is now distinct and clear ; and 
* it is leading men to withdraw their confidence from 
all metaphysical schools, as they had already 
withdrawn it from theology. In this gengr^ 
discredit of all the old systems the way becomes 
clear for Positivism, the only school which har- 
monizes with the real tendencies as well as with 
the essential needs of the nineteenth century. 

And it proves explanation of the recent 

to all the nc- position of French affairs one ^oint 
trae^’spirituli remains to be insisted on. We 
power; a body have sccn from the general course of 
whose busing philosophical, and yet more of the 
is to study and political, movement, the urgent neces- 
d fes^^hoGing ^ universal doctrine capable 

aiTOffrorapi> of checking erroneous action, and of 
utical action avoiding or moderating popular out- 
breaks. But there is another need equally mani- 
fest, the need of a spiritual power, without which 
it would be utterly impossible to bring our philo- 
sophy to bear upon practical life. Widely diver- 
gent as the various metaphysical sects are, there 
is one point in which they all spontaneously agree : 
that is, in repudiating the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual authority. This has been 
the great revolutionary principle ever since the 
fourteenth century, and more especially since the 
rise of Protestantism. It originated in repugnance 
to the mediaeval system. The so-called philoso- 
phers of our time, whether psychologists or ideolp- 
gists, have, like their Greek predecessors, always 
aimed at a complete concentration of all social 
powers : and they have even spread this delusion 
among the students of special sciences. At pre- 
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sent there is no appreciation, except in the Posi- 
tive system, of that instinctive sagacity which led 
all the great men of the Middle Ages to institute, 
for the first time, the separation of moral from 
political authority. It was a masterpiece of human 
wisdom ; but it was premature, and could not be 
permanently successful at a time when men were 
still governed on theological principles, and prac- 
tical life still retained its military character. •This 
separation of powers, on which the final organiz- 
ation of society will principally depend, is under- 
stood and valued nowhere but in the new school 
of philosophy, if we except the unconscious and 
tacit admiration for it which still exists in the 
counfries from which Protestantism has been ex- 
cluded. From tlic outset of the Revolution, the 
pride of theoSists has always made them wish to 
become socially despotic ; a state of things to 
which they have ever looked forward as their 
political ideal. Public opinion has by this time 
grown far too enlightened to allow any practical 
realization of a notion at once so chimerical and 
so retrograde. But public opinion not being as 
yet sufficiently organized, efforts in this direction 
are constantly being made. The longing among 
metaphysical reformers for practical as well as 
theoretical supremacy is now greater than ever ; 
because, from the changed state of affairs, their 
ambition is no longer limited to mere administra- 
tive functions. Their various views diverge so 
widely, and all fin^ so little sympathy in the public* 
that there is not much fear of their ever being able 
to check free discussion to any serious extent, by 
giving legal sanction to their own particular 
doctrine- But quite enough has been attempted 
to convince every one how essentially despotic 
every theory of society must be which opuses 
this fundamental principle of modem polity, th^ 
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permanent separation of spiritual from temporal 
power. The disturbances caused by metaphysi- 
cal ambition corroborate, then, the view urged 
so conclusively by the adherents of the new school, 
that this division of powers is equally essential 
to Order and to Progress. If Positivist thinkers 
continue to withstand all temptations to mix 
actively in politics, and go on quietly with their 
ownt.work amidst the unmeaning agitation around 
them, they will ultimately make the impartial 
portion of the public familiar with this great con- 
ception. It will henceforth be judged irrespec- 
tively of the religious doctrines with which it was 
originally connected. Men will involuntarily con- 
trast it with other systems, and' will see mort and 
more clearly that Positive principles afford the 
only basis for true freedom as well as for true union. 
They alone can tolerate full discussion, because 
they alone rest upon solid proof. Men^s practical 
wisdom, guided by the peculiar nature of our 
political position, will react strongly upon philo- 
sophers, and keep them strictly to their sphere of 
moral and intellectual influence. The slightest 
tendency towards the assumption of political 
power will be checked, and the desire for it will 
be considered as a certain sign of mental weakness, 
and indeed of moral deficiency. Now that royalty 
is abolished, all true thinkers are secure of perfect 
freedom of thought, and even of expression, as 
long as they abide by the necessary conditions of 
public order. Royalty was the^ last remnant of 
the system of castes, which gave the monopoly 
of deciding on important social questions to a 
special family ; its abolition completes tlie pro?* 
cess of tlicological emancipation. Of cqurse the 
magistrates of a republic may show despotic ten- 
dencies ; but they can never become very dan- 
gerous where power is held on so brief a tenure, 
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and where, even when concentrated in a sm^Ur 
person, it emanates from suffrage, incompetent 
as that may be. It is easy for the Positivist to 
show that these functionaries know very little 
more than their constituents of the logical and 
scientiffc conditions necessary for the systematic ^ 
working out of moral and social doctrines. Such 
authorities, though devoid of any spiritual sanc- 
tidh, may, however, command obedience ii^ the 
name of Order. But they can never be really 
respected, unless they adhere scrupulously to 
their temporal functions, without claiming the 
least authority over thought. Even before the 
central power falls into the hands of men really 
fit to wield it, tKe repubUcan character of our 
government will have forced this conviction upon 
a nation thatf has now got rid of all political fanati- 
cism, whether of a retrograde or anarchical kind. 
And the conviction is the more certain to arise, 
because practical authorities will become more 
and more absorbed in the maintenance of material 
order, and will therefore le?ive the question of 
spiritual order to the unrestricted efforts of thinkers. 
It is neither by accident nor by personal influence 
that I have myself always enjoyed so large a mea- 
sure of freedom in writing, and subsequently in 
public lectures, and this under governments all 
of which were more or less oppressive. Every 
true philosopher will receive the same licence, if, 
like myself, he offers the intellectual and moral 
guarantees %hic^ the public and the civil power 
are fairly entitled to expect from the systematic 
organs of Humanity. The necessity of controlling 
levellers may lead to occasional acts of unwise 
violence. But I am convinced that respect will 
always be shown to constructive thinkers, and 
that they will soon be called in to the assi^ance 
of public order. For order will not b^ able to 
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V!^C^st much longer without the sanction of some 
rational principle. 

The need of a result, then, of the important 

spiritual power political changes which have recently 
the*^^hSrRe? plsice is this. The second 

« pubUcof West- phase of the Revolution, which hitherto 
em Europe i^een restricted to a few advanced 

minds, is now entered by the public, and men are 
rapidly forming juster views of its true characifer. 
It is becoming recognized that the only firm basis 
for a reform of our political institutions, is a com- 
plete reorganization of opinion and of life ; and 
the way is open for the new religious doctrine to 
direct this work. I have thus explained the way 
in which the social mission of Positivism connects 
itself with the spontaneous changes which are taking 
place in France, the centre of the Revolutionary 
movement. But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that France will be the only scene of these reor- 
ganizing efforts. Judging on sound historical 
principles, we cannot doubt that they will embrace 
the whole extent of Western Europe. 

During the five centuries of revolutionary 
transition which have elapsed since the Middle 
Ages, we have lost sight of the fact that in all 
fundamental questions the Western nations form 
one political system. It was under Catholic 
Feudalism that tliey were first united ; a union 
for which their incorporation into the Roman 
empire had prepared them, and which was finally 
organized by the incomparable geniud of Charle- 
magne. In spite of national differences, em- 
bittered as they were afterwards by theological 
discord, this great Republic has in modern times 
shown intellectual and social growth both in the 
positive and negative direction, to which other 
portions of the human race, even in Europe, can 
show 310 parallel. The rupture of Catholicism, 
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and the decline of Chivalry, at first seriousl)^ 
impaired this feeling of relationship. But it 
soon began to show itself again under new forms. 
It rests now, though the basis is inadequate, upon 
the feeling of community in industrial develop- 
ment, in esthetic culture, and in scientific dis- < 
covery. Amidst the disorganized state of political 
affairs, which have obviously been tending towards 
softie radical change, this similarity in civilization 
has produced a growing conviction that we are 
all participating in one and tlie same social move- 
ment ; a movement limited as yet to our own 
family of nations. The first step in the great 
crisis was necessarily taken by the French nation, 
because it was better prepared than any other. 
It was there that the old order of things had been 
most thoroughly uprooted, and that most had 
been done in working out the materials of the 
ne\v. But the strong sympathies which the 
outbreak of our revolution aroused in every part 
of Western Europe, showed that our sister-nations 
were only granting us the. honourable post of 
danger in a movement in which all the nobler 
portion of Humanity was to participate. And 
this was the feeling proclaimed by the great 
republican assembly in the midst of their war 
of defence. The military extravagances whidi 
followed, and which form the distinguishing 
feature of the counter-revolution, of course 
checked the feeling of union on both sides. But 
to deeply was it; rooted in all the antecedents of 
modern history that peace soon restored it to life, 
in spite of the pertinacious efforts of all parties 
interested in maintaining unnatural separation 
^between France and other countries. What 
greatly facilitates this tendency is the decline of 
every form of theology, which removes the chief 
source of former disagreement. During the last 
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phase of the counter-revolution, and still more 
during the long pause in the political movement 
which followed, each member of the group entered 
upon a series of revolutionary efforts more or less 
resembling those of the central nation. And our 
kTecent political changes cannot but strengthen 
this tendency ; though of course with nations 
less fully prepared the results of these efforts have 
at pi^sent been less important than in Franee. 
Meanwhile it is evident that this uniform condition 
of internal agitation gives increased security for 
peace, by which its extension had been originally 
facilitated. < And thus, although there is no 
organized international union as was the case in 
the Middle Ages, yet the pacific habits and intellec- 
tual culture of modem life have already b^en 
sufficiently diffused to call out aif instinct of 
fraternity stronger than any that has ever existed 
before. It is strong enough to prevent the sub^t 
of social regeneration from being ever regarded 
as a merely national question. 

And this is the point of view which displays the 
character of the second phase of the Revolution in 
its truest light. The first phase, although in its 
results advantageous to the other nations, was 
necessarily conducted as if peculiar to France, 
because no other country was ripe for the original 
outbreak. Indeed French nationality was stimu- 
lated by the necessity of resisting the counter- 
revolutionary coalition. But the final and con- 
structive phase which has begun nqw that the 
national limits of the crisis have been reached, 
should always be regarded as common to the 
whole of Western Europe. For it consists essen- 
tially in spiritual reorganization ; and the need 
of this in one shape or other presses already with^ 
almost equal force upon each of the five nations 
wbp make up the great Western family. Com 
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versely, the more occidental the character of 
the reforming movement, the greater will be the 
prominence given to intellectual and moral re- 
generation as compared with mere modifications 
of government, in which of course there must be 
very considerable national differences. The firsts 
social need of Western Europe is community in 
belief and in habits of life ; and this must be 
bftsed upon a uniform system of educatioi^ con- 
trolled and applied by a spiritual power that shall 
be accepted by all. This want satisfied, the 
reconstruction of governments may be carried out 
in accordance with the special requirements of 
each nation. Difference in this respect is legi- 
timate : it will not affect the essential unity of 
the Positivist Republic, which will be bound 
together b^ more pomplcte and durable ties 
than the Catholic Republic of the Middle 
Ages. 

Not only then do we find from the whole 
condition of Western Europe that the movement 
of opinion transcends in importance all political 
agitation; but we find that everything points 
to the necessity of establishing a spiritual power^ 
as the sole means of directing this free yet syste- 
matic reform of opinion and of life with the 
requisite consistency and largeness of view. We 
now see that the old revolutionary prejudice of 
confounding temporal and spiritual power is 
directly antagonistic to social regeneration, 
although it oufe aided tlie preparation for it. 
In the first place it stimulates the sense of nation- 
ality which ought to be subordinate to larger 
feelings of international fraternity. And at file 
same time, with the view of satisfying fhe con- 
ditions of uniformity which are so obviously 
required for the solution of the common problem, 
it induces efforts at forcible incorpora^on of aU 
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the nations into one, efforts as dangerous as they 
are fruitless. 

This Repub- work on Positive Philosophy 

lie consists of Contains a detailed liistorical explan- 
Spanteh alion of what I mean by the expression, 
•tish, and Gerl Western Europe. But the conception 
Sotw importance in relation 

round ^rank to the questions of our lime, that 1 
as theif^tre shall now proceed to enumerate aifd 
arrange in their order the elements of which this 
great family of nations consists. 

Since the fall of the Roman empire, and more 
especially from the time of Charlemagne, France 
has always been the centre, socially as well as 
geographically, of this Western region which 
may be called the nucleus of Humanity. On the 
one great occasion of united political action on 
the part of Western Europe, that is, in the crusades 
of tiic eleventh and twelfth century, it was evi- 
dently France that took the initiative. It 
is true that when the decomposition of Catholicism 
began to assume a systematic form, the centre 
of the movement for two centuries shifted its 
position. It was Germany that gave birth to 
the metaphysical principles of negation. Their 
ffrst political application was in the Dutch and 
English revolutions, which, incomplete as they 
were, owing to insufficient intellectual preparation, 
yet served as preludes to the great final crisis. 
These preludes were most important, as showing 
the real social tendency of the critical doctrines. 
But it was reserved for France to co-ordinate 
these doctrines into a consistent system and to 
propagate them successfully. France then re- 
sumed her position as the principal centre in which 
the great moral and political questions were to 
be worked out. And this position she will in all 
probability retain, as in fact it is only a recurrence 
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to the normal organization of the Western Re- 
public, which had been temporarily modified to 
meet special conditions. A fresh displacement 
^ of the centre of the social movement is not to be 
expected, unless in a future too distant to engage 
our attention. It can indeed only be the result- 
of wide extension of our advanced civilization 
beyond European limits, as will be explained in the 
conclusion of this work. • 

North and south of this natural centre, we find 
two pairs of nations, between which France will 
always form an intermediate link, partly from 
her geographical position, and also from her 
langjuage and manners. The first pair is for the 
most part Protestant. It comprises, first, the 
great Germ^iic body, with the numerous nations 
that may be regarded as its offshoots ; especially 
Holland, which, since the Middle Ages, has been 
in every respect the most advanced portion of 
Germany. Secondly, Great Britain, with which 
may be classed the United States, notwithstanding 
their present attitude of rivalry. The second 
pair is exclusively Catholic. It consists of the 
great Italian nationality, which in spite of political 
divisions has always maintained its distinct 
character ; and of the population of the Spanish 
Peninsula (for Portugal, sociologically considered, 
is not to be separated from Spain), which has so 
largely increased the Western family by its 
colonies. To complete the conception of this 
group of advanced nations, we must add two 
accessory members, Greece and Poland, countries 
. which, though situated in Eastern Europe, are 
connected with the West, the one by ancient 
history, the other by modern. Besides these, 
there are various intermediate nationalities which 
I need not now enumerate, connecting or demar- 
cating the more important branches of the family. 
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In this vast Republic it is that the new philo- 
sophy is to find its sphere of intellectual and moral 
action. It will endeavour so to modify the 
initiative of the central nation, by the reacting 
influences of the other four, as to give increased 
^eflftciency to the general movement. It is a task 
eminently calculated to test the social capabilities 
of Positivism, and for which no other system^is 
qualified. The metaph 5 rsical spirit is as unfit for it 
as the theological. The rupture of the mediaeval 
system is due to the decadence of theology : but 
the direct agency in the rupture was the solvent 
force of the metaphysical spirit. Neither the one 
nor the other then is likely to recombine elements, 
the separation of which is principally due to their 
own conceptions. It is entirely t® the spon- 
taneous action of the Positive spirit that we owe 
those new though insufficient links of union, 
whether industrial, artistic, or scientific, which, 
since the close of the Middle Ages, have been 
leading us more and more decidedly to a recon- 
struction of the Western alliance. And now that 
Positivism has assumed its matured and syste- 
matic form, its competence for the work is even 
more unquestionable. It alone caii efiectually 
remove the national antipathies which still exist. 
But it will do this without impairing the natural 
qualities of nny of them. Its object is by a wise 
combination of these qualities, to develop under 
a new form the feeling of a common Occidentality. 

Relation of extending the social movement 

Positivi^ to to its proper Umits, we thus exhibit 
the mediaeval on a larger scale the same features ^ 
Swdf*we ow« that were noticed when France alone 
tom being considered. Abroad or at 

rate** spiritual home, every great social problem that 
from temporal arises proves that the object of the 
second revolutionary phase is a re^ 
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organization of principles and of life. By this 
means a body of public opinion will be formed of 
suf&cient force to lead gradually to the growth 
of new political institutions. These will be 
adapted to the special requirements of each nation, 
under the general^ superintendence of the spiritual - 
power, from whom our fundamental principles 
will have proceeded. The general spirit of these 
pnnciples is essentially historical,^ whereas the 
tendency of the negative phase of the revolution 
was anti-historical. Witiiout blind hatred of the 
past, men would never have had sufficient energy 
to abandon the old* system. But henceforth the 
bestjevidence of having attained complete emanci- 
pation will be the rendering full justice to the past 
in all its phases. This is the most characteristic 
feature of that relative spirit which distinguishes 
Positivism. The surest sign of superiority, 
whether in persons or systems, is fair appreciation 
of opponents. And this must always be the 
tendency of social science when rightly understood, 
since its prevision of the future is avowedly based 
upon systematic examination of the past. It is 
the only way in which the free and yet universal 
adoption of general principles of social recon- 
stiruction can ever be possible. Such reconstruc- 
tion, viewed by the light of Sociology, will be 
regarded as a necessary link in the series of human 
development ; and thus many confused and 
incoherent notions suggested by the arbitrary 
beliefs hitherto iprevalent will finally disappear. 
The growth of public opinion in th^ respect is 
aided by the increasing strength of social feeling. 
Both combine to encourage the historical spirit 
which distinguishes ihe second period of the 
Revolution, as we see indicated already in so many 
of the popular sympathies of the day. 

Acth^ on this principle. Positivists will always 
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acknowledge the close relation between their own 
system and the memorable effort of m(3diaeval 
Catholicism. In offering for the acceptance of 
Humanity a new organization of life* we would 
not dissociate it with all that has gone before. 
On the contrary, it is our boast that we are but 
proposing for her maturity the accomplishment 
of the noble effort of her youth, an effort made 
whea intellectual and social conditions precluded 
the possibility of success. We are too full of the 
future to fear any serious charge of retrogression 
towards the past. It would be strange were 
such a charge to proceed froiji those of our oppo- 
nents whose political ideal is that amalgamation of 
temporal and spiritual power which was adopted 
by the theocratic or military systems of antiquity. 

The separation of these powers in the Middle 
Ages is the greatest advance ever yet made in the 
theory of social Order. It was imperfectly 
effected, because the time was not ripe for it ; but 
enough was done to show the object of the separ- 
ation, and some of its principal results were 
partially arrived at. It originated the funda- 
mental doctrine of modem social life, the subordi- 
nation of Politics to Morals ; a doctrine which in 
spite of the most obstinate resistance has survived 
the decline of the religion which first proclaimed 
it. We see it now sanctioned by a republican 
government which has shaken off the fetters of 
that religion more completely than any other. 
A further result of the separation is die keen 
sense of personal honour, combined with general 
fraternity, which distinguishes Western nations, 
especially those who have been preserved from 
Protestantism. To the same source is due the 
general feeling that men should be judged by their 
intellectual and moral worth, irrespectively of 
social position, yet without upsetting that subordi- 
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nation of classes which is rendered necessary by 
the requirements of practical life. And this has 
accustomed all classes to free discussion of moral 
' and even of political questions ; since every one 
feels it a right and a duty to judge actions and 
persons by ■Qie general principles which a common* 
system of education has inculcated alike on ail. 

I need not enlarge on the value of the mediaeval 
cfiurch in organizing the politicjpl system of 
Western Europe, in which there was no other 
recognized principle of union. All these social 
results are usually attributed to the excellence 
of the Christian doctrine ; but history when fairly 
exaqiined shows that the source from which they 
are principally derived is the Catholic principle 
of separating the two powers. For these effects 
are nowhere visible except in the countries where 
this separation has been effected, although a 
similar code of morals and indeed a faith identically 
the same have been received elsewhere. Besides, 
although sanctioned by the general tone of modern 
life, they have been neutralized to a considerable 
extent by the decline of the Catholic organization, 
and this especially in the countries where the 
greatest efforts have been made to restore the doc- 
trine to its original purity and power. 

In these respects Positivism has already appre- 
ciated Catholicism more fully than any of its own * 
defenders, not even excepting De Maistre himself, 
as indeed some of the more candid organs of the 
retrograde school have allowed. But the merit of 
Catholicism does not merely depend on the fact 
^at it forms a most important link in the series 
of human development. What adds to the* glory 
of its efforts is that, as history clearly proves, 
they were in advance of their time. The political 
failure of Catholicism residted from the imper- 
fection of its ooctrines, and the resistance of the 
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social medium in which it worked. It is true that 
Monotheism is far more compatible with the separ- 
ation of powers than Polytheism. But from the 
absolute character of every kind of theology, 
there was always a tendency in the mediaeval sys- 
tem to degenerate into mere theocracy. In fact, 
the proximate cause of its decline was the increased 
development of this tendency in the fourteenth 
century, and the resistance which it provoked 
among the kidgs, who stood forward to represent 
the general voice of condemnation. Again, though 
separation of powers was less difficult in the defen- 
sive system of mediaeval warfare than in the aggres- 
sive system of antiquity, yet it is thoroughly 
repugnant to the military spirit in all its phases, 
because adverse to that concentration of authority 
which is requisite in war. And thus it was never 
thoroughly realized, except in the conceptions of 
a few leading men among both the spiritual and 
temporal class. Its brief success was principally 
caused by a temporary combination of circum- 
stances, It was for the most part a condition of 
very unstable equilibrium, oscillating between 
theocracy and empire. 

But the medi- Positive civilization will accom- 

aeval attempt plish what in the Middle Ages could 
was p™*: only be attempted. We are aided, 

ture ; and Poa- ^ i ^ i 

tivism will re- not merely by the example of the 

Middle Ages, but by the preparatory 
^ ® ^ labours of the last fiye centuries. New 

modes of thought have arisen, ^d practical life 
has assumed new phases ; and all are alike tending 
towards the separation of powers. What in the 
Middle Ages was but dimly foreseen by a few ardent 
and aspiring minds, becomes now an inevitable 
and obvious result, instinctively felt and formally 
recognized by all. From the intellectual point of 
view it is nothing more than the distinction 
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between theory and practice ; a distinction which 
is already admitted more or less formally through- 
out civilized Europe in subjects of less importance ; 
which therefore it would be unreasonable to aban- 
don in the most difficult of all arts and sciences. 
Viewed socially, it implies the separation of 
education from action ; or of morals from politics ; 
and few would deny that the maintenance of this 
separation is one of the greatest bftssings of our 
progressive civilization. The distinction is of 
equal importance to morality and to liberty. It 
is the only way of bringing opinion and conduct 
under the control of principle ; for the most 
obviftus application of a principle has little weight 
when it is merely an act of obedience to a special 
comi^and. Taking the more general question of 
brin^g our political forces into harmony, it 
seems clear ‘that theoretical and practical power 
are so totally distinct in origin and operation, 
whether in relation to the heart, or intellect, or 
character, that the functions of counsel and of 
command ought never to belong to the same organs. 
All attempts to unite them are at once retrograde 
and visionary, and if successful would lead to the 
intolerable government of mediocrities equally 
unfit for ei&er kind of power. But as I shall 
show in the following chapters this principle of 
separation will soon find increasing support among 
women and the working classes ; the two elements* 
of society in whiqh we find the greatest amount of 
good sense and right feeling. 

^ Modem society is, in fact already ripe for the 
"^adoption of this fundamental principle of polity ; 
and the opposition to it proceeds almost entirely 
from its connexion with the doctrines of the 
mediaeval church which have now become deserve 
edly obsolete. But there will be an end of these 
revolutionary prejudices among all impartial 
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observers as soon as the principle is seen embodied 
in Positivism, the only doctrine which is wholly 
disconnected with Theology. All human con- 
ceptions, all social improvements originated 
'^tinder theological influence, as we see proved 
clearly in many of the humblest details of life. 
But this has never prevented Humanity from 
finally appropriating to herself the results of the 
creeds which she has outgrown. And so it will 
be with this great political principle ; it has 
already become obsolete except for the Positive 
school, which has verified inductively all the 
minor truths implied in it. The only direct attacks 
against it come from the metaphysicians, whose 
ambitious aspirations for absolute authority would 
be thwarted by it. It is they who •attempt to 
fasten on Positivism the stigma of theocracy : 
a strange and in most cases disingenuous reproach, 
seeing that Positivists are distinguished from their 
opponents by discarding all beliefs which super- 
sede the necessity for discussion. The fact is 
that serious disturbances will soon be caused by 
the pertinacious efforts of these adherents of 
pedantocracy to regulate by law what ought 
to be left to moral influences; and then the 
public will become more alive to the necessity 
of the Positivist doctrine of systematically separ- 
ating political from moral government. The 
latter should be understood to rely exclusively 
on the forces of conviction and^ persuasion ; its 
influence on action being simply that of counsel ; 
whereas the former employs direct compulsion, 
based upon superiority of physical force. 

We now understand what is meant by the con- 
structive character of the second revolutionary 
phase. It implies a union of the social aspirations 
of the Middle Ages with the wise political instincts 
of the Convention. In the interval of these two 
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periods the more advanced nations were without 
any systematic organization, and were abandoned 
to the two-fold process of transition, which was 
decomposing the old order and preparing the new. 
Both these preliminary steps are now sufficiently 
accomplished. The desire for social regeneration 
has become too strong to be resisted, and a philoso- 
j^hical system capable of directing it has already 
aSrisen. We may, therefore, recommence* on a 
better intellectual and social basis the great effort 
of Catholicism, to bring Western Europe to a social 
system of peaceful activity and intellectual cul- 
ture, in which Thought and Action should be 
subprdinated to universal Love. Reconstruction 
will begin at the points where demolition began 
previously. ^The dissolution of the old organism 
began in the fourteenth century by the destruc- 
tion of its international character. Conversely, 
reorganization begins by satisfying the intellectual 
and mental wants common to the five Western 
nations. 

The Ethical here, since the object of this 

system of Po- character is to explain the social value 
sitivism Positivism, I may show briefly 

that it leads necessarily to the formation of a 
definite system of umversal Morality; tliis being 
the ultimate object of all Philosophy, and the 
starting point of all Polity. Since it is by its 
moral code that every spiritual power must be 
principally tested, this will be the best mode of 
judging of the celative merits of Positivism and 
Cal&olicism. 

Subjection of To the Positivist the object of Morals 
dauovefa^ make our sympathetic instincts 

great ethical preponderate as far as possible over 
ieSutate of selfish instincts ; social feelings 
itself favours over personal feelings. This way of 
itmS^ii^^ viewing the subject is peculiar to tl^ 
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imd philosophy, for no other system 
oOT^uf has included the more recent additions 
fort to the theory of human nature, of 

which Catholicism gave so imperfect a representa* 
^ tion. 

It is one of the first principles of Biology that 
organic life always preponderates over animal 
life. By this principle the Sociologist explains 
the superior strength of the self-regarding instincts, 
since these are all connected more or less closely 
with the instinct of self-preservation. But al- 
though there is no evading this fact, Sociology 
shows that it is compatible with the existence of 
benevolent afiections, affections which Catholicism 
had asserted to be altogether alien to our nature, 
and to be entirely dependent on t superhuman 
Grace derived from a sphere beyond the reach of 
Law. The great problem, then, is to raise social 
feeling by artificial effort to the position which, 
in the natural condition, is held by selfish feeling. 
The solution is to be found in another biologic^ 
principle, namely, that functions and organs are 
developed by constant exercise, and atrophied by 
prolonged inaction. Now the effect of the Social 
state is, that while our sympathetic instincts are 
constantly stimulated, the selfish propensities are 
restricted ; since, if free play were given to them, 
human intercourse would very shortly become 
impossible. Thus it compensates to some extent 
the natural weakness of the Sympathies that they 
are capable of almost indefinite ^extension, while 
Self-love meets inevitably with a mote or less 
efficient check. Both these tendencies naturally 
increase with the progress of Humanity, and 
their increase is the best measure of the degree of 
perfection that we have attained. Thdr growth, 
though spontaneous, may be materially hastened 
by organized intervention, both of individuals an4 
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of society, the object being to increase all favourable 
influences and diminish the unfavourable. This 
is the object of the art of Morals. Like every other 
art, it is restricted within certain limits. But in 
this case the limits are less narrow, because the 
phenomena, being more complex, are also more* 
modiflable. 

Positive morality differs therefore from that of 
theological as well as of metaphysical s^^tems. 
Its primary principle is the preponderance of 
Social Sympathy. Full and free expansion of 
the benevolent emotions is made the first condition 
of individual and social well being, since these 
emotions are at once the sweetest to experience, 
and are the only feelings which can find express 
sion simultaneously in all. The doctrine is as deep 
and pure as it is simple and true. It is eminently 
characteristic of a philosophy which, by virture 
of its attribute of reality, subordinates all scien- 
tific conceptions to the social point of view, as the 
sole point from which they can be co-ordinated 
into a whole. The intuitive methods of metaphy- 
sics could never advance with any consistency 
beyond tlie sphere of the individual. Theology, 
especially Christian theology, could only rise to 
social conceptions by an indirect process, forced 
upon it, not by its principles, but by its practical 
functions. Intrinsically, its spirit was altogether 
personal ; the highest object placed before each 
mdividusil was the attainment of his own salva* 
tion, and all human affections were made subor- 
dinate to the love of God. It is true that the 
first training of our higher feelings is due to theolo- 
gical systems ; but ^eir moral value depended 
mainly on the wisdom of the priesthood. They 
compensated the defects of their doctrine, and at 
that time no better doctrine was available, by 
taking advantage of the antagonism which natur- 
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ally presented itself between the interests of the 
imaginary and those of the real world. The 
moral value of Positivism on the contrary, is inher- 
ent in its doctrine, and can be largely developed, 
independently of any spiritual discipline, though 
' not so far as to dispense with the necessity for such 
discipline. Thus, while Morality as a science is 
made far more consistent by being placed in its 
true aonnexion with the rest of our knowledgjfe, 
the sphere of natural morality is widened by 
bringing human life, individually and collectively, 
under the direct and continuous influence of Social 
Feeling. 

I have stated that Positive morality 
bc"we™s2if! is brought into a coherent and syste- 
love and uni- matic form by its principle of universal 
ien*TO love. This principle must now be 

domestic affec- examined first in its application to the 
separate aspects of the subject, and 
jugal, pater- subsequently as the means by which 
the various parts may be co-ordinated. 

There are three successive states of morahty 
answering to the three principal stages of human 
life ; the personal, the domestic, and the social 
stage. The succession represents the gradual 
training of the sympathetic principle ; it is drawn 
out step by step by a series of affections which, as 
it diminishes in intensity, increases in dignity. 
This series forms our best resource in attempting 
as far as possible to reach the normal state ; sub- 
ordination of self-love to social •feeling. These 
are the two extremes in the scale of human affec- 
tions ; but between them there is an intermediate 
degree, namely, domestic attachment, and it is 
on this that the solution of the great moral problem 
depends. The love of his family leads Man out 
of his original state of Self-love and enables him 
to attain finally a sufficient measure of Social 
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love. Every attempt on the part of the moral 
educator to call this last into immediate action, 
regardless of the intermediate stage, is to be con- 
demned as utterly chimerical and profoundly 
injurious. Such attempts are regarded in the 
present day with far too favourable an eye. Far 
from being a sign of social progress, they would, 
if successful, be an immense step backwards ; 
since the feeling which inspires them is one of 
perverted admiration for antiquity. 

Since the importance of domestic life is so great 
as a transition from selfish to social feeling, a 
systematic view of its relations will be the best 
mode^of explaining tlie spirit of Positive morality, 
which is in every respect based upon the order 
found in natiye. 

The first germ of social feeling is seen in the 
affection of the child for its parents. Filial love 
is the starting-point of our moral education : from 
it springs the instinct of Continuity, and conse- 
quently of reverence for our ancestors. It is the 
first tie by which the new being feels himself 
bound to the whole past history of Man. Brotherly 
love comes next, implanting the instinct of Solidar- 
ity, that is to say of union with our contemporaries ; 
and thus we have already a sort of outline of social 
existence. With maturity new phases of feeling 
are developed. Relationships are formed of an 
entirely voluntary nature ; which have therefore 
a still more social character than the involuntary 
ties of earlier years. This second stage in moral 
education begins with conjugal affection, the 
most important of all, in which perfect fullness of 
devotion is secured by the reciprocity and indis- 
solul^ility of the bond. It is the highest type of 
all sympathetic instincts, and has appropriated to 
itself in a special sense the name of Love. From 
this most perfect of unions proceeds the last in the 
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series of domestic sympathies, parental love. It 
completes the training by which Nature prepares 
us for universal sympathy: for it teaches us to 
care for our successors ; and thus it binds us to the 
Future, as filial love had bound us to the Past. 

I placed the voluntary class of domestic sym- 
pathies after the involuntary, because it was the 
natural order of individual development, an^ it 
thul^ bore out my. statement of the necessity of 
family life as an intermediate stage between 
personal and social life. But in treating more 
directly of the tlieory of the Family as the consti- 
tuent element of the body politic, the inverse order 
should be followed. In that case conjugal attach- 
ment would come first, as being the feeling through 
which the family comes into existence as a new 
social unit, which in many cases consists simply of 
tlje original pair. Domestic sympathy, when 
once formed by marriage, is* perpetuated first by 
parental then by filial affection ; it may after- 
wards be developed by the tie of brotherhood, the 
only relation by which different families can be 
brought into direct contact. The order foUowed 
here is that of decrease in intensity, and iiicreaee 
in extension. The feeling of fraternity, which I 
place last, because it is usually least powerful, will 
be seen to be of primary importance when regarded 
as the transition from domestic to social affections ; 
it is, indeed, the natural type to which all social 
sympathies conform. But there is yet anoth^ 
intermediate relation, without* which this brief 
exposition of the theory of the family would be 
incomplete ; I mean Gie relation of household 
servitude, which may be called indifferei|tly donxes- 
tic or social. It is a relation which at the present 
time is not properly appreciated on account of 
our dislike to all subjection ; and yet the word 
domestic is enough to remind us that in eveiy 
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normal state of Humanity, it supplies what would 
otlicrwise be a want in,,household relations. Its 
value lies in completing education of the social 
instinct, by a special apprenticeship in obedience 
and command, both bling subordinated to the 
universid principle of mutual sympathy. 

The object of the preceding remarj^ was to 
9h(^w the efficacy of the Positive method in moral 
questions by applying it to the most impoftant 
of all moral theories, the theory of the Family. 
For more detailed proof, I must refer to my treatise 
on Positive Polity, to which this work is introduc- 
tory. I would call attention, however, to the 
beneficial influence of Positivism on personal 
morality. Actions which hitherto had always 
been referred^ even by Catholic philosophers to 
personal interests, are now brought under the 
great principle of Love on which the whole Posi- 
tive doctrine is based. 

Feelings are only to be developed 
tues^piacS constant exercise ; and exercise is 
upon a social most necessaxy when the intrinsic 
energy of the feeling is least. It is 
therefore quite contrary to the true spirit of moral 
education to degrade duty in questions of personal 
moralii^ to a mere calculation of self-interest. ^ Of 
course, in this elementary part bf Ethics, it is 
easier to estimate the consequences of actions, and 
to show the personal utility of the rules enjoined. 
But this method of procedure inevitably stimu- 
lates the self-regarding propensities, which are 
already too preponderant, and the exercise of 
which ought as far as possible to be discouraged.^. 
Besides, it often results in practical failure. To 
leave the decision of such questions to the judgment 
of the individual, is to give a formal sanction to all 
the natural difference in men’s inchnations. When 
the only motive urged is consideration for personal 
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consequences, every one feels himself to be the best 
judge of these, and modifies the rule at his pleasure. 
Positivism, guided by a truer estimate of the facts, 
entirely remodels this elementary part of Ethics. 
Its appeal is to social feeling, and not to per- 
sonal, since the actions in question are of a kind in 
which the individual is far from being the only 
person interested. For example, such virtues as 
temperance and chastity are inculcated by ‘the 
Positivist on other grounds tlian those of their 
personal advantages. He will not of course be 
blind to their individual value ; but this is an 
aspect on which he will not dwell too much, for 
fear of concentrating attention on self-interest. 
At all events, he will never make it the basis of 
his precept^, but will invariably rqpt them upon 
their social value. There are cases in which men 
are preserved by an unusually strong constitution 
from the injurious effects of intemperance or 
libertinage ; but such men are bound to sobriety 
and continence as vigorously as the rest, because 
without these virtues they cannot perform their 
social duties rightly. Even in tlie commonest 
of personal virtues, cleanliness, this alteration 
in the point of view maybe made with advantage. 
A simple sanitary regulation is thus ennobled by 
knowing that the object of it is to make each one 
of us more fit for the service of others. In this 
way and in no other, can moral education assume 
its true character at the very outset. We shall 
become habituated to the feeling of subordination 
to Humanity, even in our smallest actions. It is 
in these that we should be trained* to gain the 
mastery over the lower propensities ; and the 
more so that, in these simple cases, it is less 
difficult to appreciate their consequences. 

The influence of Positivism on personal morality 
is in itself a proof of its superiority to other systems. 
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Its superiority in domestic morality we have 
already seen, and yet this was the best aspect of 
Catholicism, forming indeed the principal basis 
of its admirable moral code. On social morality 
strictly so called, I need not dwell at length. Here 
the value of the new philosophy will be more 
direct and obvious, the fact of its standing at the 
social point of view being the very feature which 
distinguishes it from all other systems. • In 
defining the mutual duties arising from the various 
relations of life, or again in giving solidity and 
extension to the instinct of our common fraternity, 
neither theological nor metaphysical morality can 
bear dbmparison with Positivism. Its precepts are 
adapted without difficulty to the special require- 
ments of each* case, because they are ever in har- 
mony with the general laws of society and of 
human nature. But on these obvious character- 
istics of Positivism I need not further enlarge, as 
I shall have other occasions for referring to 
them. 

After this brief exposition of Positive morality 
I must allude with equal brevity to the means by 
which it will be^ established and applied. These 
are of two kinds. The first lay down the founda- 
tions of moral training for each individual : they 
furnish principles, and they regulate feelings. 
The second carry out the work begun, and ensure 
the application of the principles inculcated to 
practical life. Both these functions are in the 
first instance performed spontaneously, under the 
influence of the doctrine and of the sympathies 
evoked by it. But for their adequate performance 
a spiritual power specially devoted to the purpose 
is necessary. 

Moral edu- The moral education of the Positivist 
cation <^sisto ig based both upon Reason and on 
toSbc Feeling, the latter having always the 
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etiScaV^truA preponderance, in accordance with the 
but suii more primary principle of the system. 

xhe result of the rational basis is 
sympathira^ to bring moral precepts to the test of 
rigorous demonstration, and to secure 
them against all danger from discussion, by show- 
ing that they rest upon the laws of our individual 
and social nature. By knowing these laws, we^e 
enabled to form a judgment of the influence of 
each affection, thought, action, or habit, be that 
influence direct or indirect, special or general, 
in private life or in public. Convictions based 
upon such knowledge will be as deep as any that 
are formed in the present day from the strictest 
scientific evidence, with the excess of intensity 
due to their, higher importance and their close 
connexion with our noblest feelings. Nor will such 
convictions be limited to those who are able to 
appreciate the logical value of the arguments. 
We see constantly in other departments of Positive 
science that men will adopt notions upon trust, 
and carry them out with ^e same zeal and con- 
fidence, as if they were thoroughly acquainted 
with all the grounds for their belief. All that is 
necessary is, that they should f^el satisfied that 
their confidence is well bestowed, the fact being, 
in spite of all that is said of the independence of 
modem thought, that it is often given too readily. 
The most willing assent is yielded every day to the 
rules which mathematicians, astronomers, physi- 
cists, chemists, or biologists, harve laid down in 
their respective arts, even in cases where the great* 
est interests are at stake. And similar assent will 
certainly be accorded to moral rules when they, 
like the rest, shall be acknowledged to be suscep- 
tible of scientific proof. 

But while using the force of demonstration to 
an extent hitherto impossible. Positivists will take 
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care not to exaggerate its importance. Moral 
education, even in its more systematic parts, 
should rest principally upon Feeling, as the mere 
statement of the great human problem indicates. 
The study of moral questions, intellectually speak- 
ing, is most valuable ; but ^e effect it leaves is 
not directly moral, since the analysis will refer, 
not to our own actions, but to those of others ; 
ibr*all scientific investigations, to be impartial 
and free from confusion, must be objective, not 
subjective. Now to judge others without immedi- 
ate reference to self, is a process which may possibly 
result in strong convictions, but so far from calling 
out right feelings, it will, if carried too far, inter- 
fere with or check their natural development. 
However, the new school of moralists is the less 
likely to err in Ihis direction, that it would be totally 
inconsistent with that profound knowledge of 
human nature in which Positivism has already 
shown itself so far superior to Catholicism. No 
one knows so well as the Positivist that the 
principal source of real morality lies in direct 
exercise of our social sympathies, whether syste- 
iflatic or spontaneous. He will spare no efforts to 
develop these sympathies from the earliest years 
by every method which sound philosophy can 
indicate. It is in this that moral education, 
whether private or public, principally consists ; 
and to it mental education is always to be held 
subordinate. 1 shall revert to these remarks in 
Ihe next chapter, when I dome to the general ques- 
tion of educating the People. 

Organization however efl&cient the training 

of PubUo received in youth, it will not be enough 
to regulate our conduct in after 
years, amidst all the distracting influences of 
t*pa^cal life, unless the same spiritual power 
which provides the education prolong its influence 
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over our maturity. Part of its task will be to recall 
individuals, classes, and even nations, when the 
case requires it, to principles which they have for- 
gotten or misinterpreted, and to instruct them in 
the means of applying them wisely. And here, 
even more than in the work of education strictly 
so called, the appeal will be to Feeling rather than 
to pure Reason. Its force will be derived from 
Public Opinion strongly organized. If the spirit- 
ual power awards its praise and blame justly, 
public opinion, as I shall show in the next chapter, 
will lend it the most irresistible support. This 
moral action of Humanity upon each of her 
members has always existed whenever theje was 
any real community of principles and feelings. But 
its strength will be far greater under the Positive 
S 5 rstem. The reality of the doctrine and the social 
character of modern civilization give advantages 
to the new spiritual power which were denied to 
Catholicism. 

Commemo- these advantages are brought 

ratioa of great forward very prominently by the 
Positive system of commemoration. 
Commemoration, when regularly instituted, is a 
most valuable instrument in the hands of a spiri- 
tual power for continuing the work of moral 
education. It was the absolute character of 
Catholicism, even more than the defective state of 
mediaeval society, that caused the failure of its 
noble aspirations to become the universal religion. 
In spite of all its efforts, its system of commemora- 
tion has alwa}^ been restricted to very narrow 
limits, both in time and space. Outside these 
limits, Catholicism has always shown the same 
blindness and injustice that it now complains of 
receiving from its own opponents. Positivism, on 
the contrary, can yield the full measure of praise 
to all times and all countries, without either weak- 
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ness or inconsistency. Possessing the true theory 
of human development, every mode and phase of 
that development will be celebrated. Thus every 
moral precept will be supported by the influence 
of posterity ; and this in private life as well as in 
public, for the system of commemoration will be 
applied in the same spirit to the humblest services 
as well as to the highest. 

^Vhile reserving special details for the treatise 
to which this work is introductory, I may yet give 
one illustration of this important aspect of Posi- 
tivism ; an illustration which probably will be the 
first step in the practical application of the system. 
I wopld propose to institute in Western Europe 
on any days that may be thought suitable, the 
yearly celebrs^on of the three greatest of our pre- 
decessors, Caesar, St. Paul and Charlemagne, whc 
are respectively the highest types of Greco-Roman 
civilization, of Mediaeval Feudalism, and of Catho- 
licism, which forms the link between the two 
periods. The services of these illustrious men 
have never yet been adequately recognized, for 
want of a sound historical theory enabling us to 
explain the prominent part which they played in 
the development of our race. Even in St, Paul's 
case the omission is' noticeable. Positivism gives 
him a still higher place than has been given him 
by Theology ; for it looks upon him as historically 
the founder of the religion which bears the inap- 
propriate name of Christianity. In the other two 
cases the influence of Positive principles is even 
more necessary. For Caesar has been almost equally 
misjudged by theological and by metaphysical 
writers ; and Catholicism has done very little for 
the appreciation of Charlemagne. However, not- 
withstanding the absence of any systematic 
appreciation of these great men, yet from the 
reverence with which they are generally regarded, 
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we can hardly doubt that the celebration here 
proposed would meet with ready acceptance 
throughout Western Europe. 

To illustrate my meaning still further, I may 
observe that history presents cases where exactly 
the opposite course is called for, and which should 
be held up not for approbation but for infamy. 
Blame, it is true, should not be carried to the same 
extept as praise, because it stimulates the He- 
structive instincts to a degree which is always pain* 
ful and sometimes injurious. Yet strong con- 
dem nation is occasionally desirable. It strengthens 
social feelings and principles, if only by giving 
more significance to our approval. Thus I would 
suggest that after doing honour to the three “great 
men who have done so much to promote the devel- 
opment of our race, there should* be a solemn 
reprobation of the two principal opponents of 
progress, Julian and Bonaparte ; the latter being 
the more criminal of the two, the former the more 
insensate. Their influence has been suflftciently 
extensive to allow of all the Western nations joining 
in this damnatory verdict.^ 

The principal function of the spiritual power is 
to direct the future of society by means of educa- 
tion ; and, as a supplementary part of education, 
to pronounce judgment upon ttie past in the mode 
here indicated. But there are functions of another 
kind, relating more immediately to the present ; 
and these too result naturally from its position as 
an educating body. If the educators are men 
worthy of their position, it will give them an in- 
fluence over the whole course of practical life, 
whether private or public. Of course it will merely 
be the influence of counsel, and practical men will 
be free to accept or reject it ; but its weight may 

^ On reconsideration, Comte saw fit to withdraw this 
proposal. See Positive Polity, vol. iv, ch. 5, p. 351. 
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be very considerable when given prudently, and 
when the authority from which it proceeds is recog- 
nized as competent. The questions on which its 
advice is most needed are the relations between 
different classes. Its action will be coextensive 
with the diffusion of Positive principles ; for nations 
^professing the same faith, and sharing in the same 
education, will naturally accept the same intel- 
lectual and moral directors. In the next chS,pter 
I shall treat this subject more in detail. I merely 
mention it here as one among the list of functions 
belonging to the new spiritual power. 

The UUcal difficult tO show 

motto that all the characteristics of Positi- 

tod Pr summed up in its motto, 

rogress Progress, a motto which has 

a philosophical as well as political bearing, and 
which I shall always feel glad to have put forward. 

Positivism is the only school which has given a 
definite significance to these two conceptions, 
whether regarded from their scientific or their 
social aspect. With regard to Progress, the asser- 
tion will hardly be disputed, no definition of it but 
. the Positive ever having yet been given. In the 
case of Order, it is less apparent ; but, as I have 
shown in the first chapter, it is no less profoundly 
true. All previous philosophies had regarded 
Order as stationary, a conception which rendered 
it wholly inapplicable to modern politics. But 
Positivism, by rejecting the absolute, and yet not 
introducing the arbitrary, represents Order in a 
totally new light, and adapts it to our progressive 
civiiia»tion. It places it on the firmest possible 
foundation, that is, on the doctrine of the invari- 
ability of the laws of nature, which defends it 
against all danger from subjective chimeras. The 
Positivist regards artificial Order in Social pheno- 
mena, as in all others, as resting necessarily upon 
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the Order of nature, in other words, upon the whole 
series of natural laws. 

Progress, the Order has to be reconciled with 

deveicyment Progress : and here Positivism is still 
of Order more obviously without a rival. Neces- 
sary as the reconciliation is, no other system has 
even attempted it. But the facility with which 
we are now enabled, by the encyclopaedic scale, 
to p&ss from the simplest mathematical pheifo- 
mena to the most complicated phenomena of 
political life, leads at once to a solution of the 
problem. Viewed scientifically, it is an instance 
of that necessary correlation of existence and move- 
ment, which we find indicated in the inorganic 
world, and which becomes still more distinct in 
Biology. Finding it in all the loweg sciences, we 
are prepared for its appearance in a still more 
definite shape in Sociology. Here its practical 
importance becomes more obvious, though it had 
been implicitly involved before. In Sociology the 
correlation assumes this form : Order is the con- 
dition of all Progress ; Progress is always the object 
of Order. Or, to penetrate the question still more 
deeply. Progress may be regarded simply as the 
development of Order ; for the order of nature 
necessarily contains within itself the germ of all 
possible progress. The rational view of human 
affairs is to look on all their changes, not as new 
Creations, but as new Evolutions. And we find 
this principle fully borne out in history. Every 
social innovation has its roots in the past ; and the 
rudest phases of savage life show the primitive 
trace of all subsequent improvement. 

Analysis of Progress then is in its essence iden- 
Pi^ss; ma- tical with Order, and may be looked 
call ilitefcctu- ^pon as Order made manifest. There- 
ai, and moral fore, in explaining this double con- 
ception on which the Science and Art of society 
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depend, we may at present limit ourselves to the 
analysis of Progress. Thus simplified it is more 
easy to grasp, especially now that the novelty and 
importance of the question of Progress are attract- 
ing so much attention. For the public is becoming 
instinctively alive to its real significance, as the 
basis on which all sound moral and political teach- 
ing must henceforth rest. 

Taking, then, this point of view, we maj^ say 
that the one great object of life, personal and social, 
is to become more perfect in every way ; in our 
external condition first, but also, and more espe- 
cially, in our own nature. The first kind of Pro- 
gress we share in common with the higher animals ; 
all of which make some efforts to improve their 
material position. It is of course the least elevated 
stage of progress ; but being the easiest, it is the 
point from which we start towards the higher 
stages. A nation that has made no efforts to im- 
prove itself materially, will take but little interest 
in moral or mental improvement. This is the only 
ground on which enlightened men can feel much 
pleasure in the material progress of our own time. 
It stirs up influences that tend to the nobler kinds 
of Progress ; influences which would meet with 
even greater opposition than they do, were not 
the temptations presented to the coarser natures 
by material prosperity so irresistible. Owing to 
the mental and moral anarchy in which we live, 
systematic efforts to gain the higher degrees of 
Progress are as yet impossible ; and this explains, 
though it does not justify, the exaggerated impor- 
tance attributed nowadays to material improve- 
ments. But the only kinds of improvement really 
characteristic of Humanity are those which con- 
cern our own nature ; and even here we are not 
quite alone ; for several of the higher animals 
^ow some slight tendencies to improve themselves 
physically. 
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Progress in the higher sense includes improve- 
ments of three sorts ; that is to say, it may be 
Physical) Intellectual, or Moral progress; the 
difficulty of each class being in proportion to its 
value and the extent of its sphere. Physical 
progress, which again might be divided on the same 
principle, seems under some of its aspects almost 
the same thing as material. But regarded a^a 
wholS it is far more important and far more diffi- 
cult : its influence on the well-being of Man is also 
much greater. We gain more, for instance, by the 
smallest addition to length of life, or by any in- 
creased security for health, than by the most 
elaborate improvements in our modes of travelling 
by land or water, in which birds will probably 
always have a great advantage over us. However, 
as I said before, physical progress is not exclusively 
confined to Man. Some of the animals, for in- 
stance, advance as far as cleanliness, which is the 
first step in the progressive scale. 

Intellectual and Moral progress, tlien, is the only 
kind really distinctive of our race. Individual 
animals sometimes show it, but never a whole 
species, except as a consequence of prolonged 
intervention on the part of Man. Between these 
two highest grades, as between the two lower, we 
shall find a difierence of value, extent, and diffi- 
culty ; always supposing the standard to be the 
manner in which they affect Man's well-being, 
collectively or individually. To strengthen the 
intellectual powers, whether for Sxt or for science, 
whether it be the powers of observation or those 
of induction and deduction, is, when circumstances 
allow of their being made available for social puiv 
poses, of greater and more extensive importance, 
than all physical, and, a fortiori than all material 
improvements. But we know from the funda- 
mental principle laid down in the first chapter of 
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this work, that moral progress has even more to do 
with our well-being than intellectual progress. 
The moral faculties are more modifiable, although 
the effort required to modify them is greater. If 
the benevolence or courage of the human race were 
increased, it would bring more real happiness than 
any addition to our intellectual powers. Therefore 
t(^ the question. What is the true object of human 
life, whether looked at collectively or individifelly ? 
the simplest and most precise answer would be, 
the perfection of our moral nature ; since it has a 
more immediate and certain influence on our well- 
being than perfection of any other kind. All the 
other kinds are necessary, if for no other reason 
than to prepare the way for this ; but from the 
very fact of this connexion it may be regarded as 
their representative ; since it involves them all 
implicitly and stimulates them to increased activity. 
Keeping then to the question of moral perfection, 
we find two qualities standing above tiie rest in 
practical importance, namely. Sympathy and 
Energy. Both these qualities are included in the 
word Heart, which in all European languages has a 
different meaning for the two sexes. Both will be 
developed by Positivism, more directly, more 
continuously, and with greater result, than under 
any former system. The whole tendency of 
Positivism is to encourage sympathy ; since it 
subordinates every thought, desire, and action to 
social feeling. Energy is also presupposed, and 
at the same tim6 fostered, by the system. For it 
removes a heavy weight of superstition, it reveals 
the true dignity of man, and it supplies an un- 
ceasing motive for individual and collective action. 
The very acceptance of Positivism demands some 
vigour of character ; it implies the braving of 
spiritual terrors, which were ones enough to 
intimidate the firmest minds. 
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Progress, then, may be regarded under four 
successive aspect : Material, Physical, Intellec- 
tual, and Moral. Each of these might again be 
divided on the same principle, and we should then 
discover several intermediate phases. These can- 
not be investigated here ; and I have only to note 
that the .philosophical principle of this analysis is 
precisely the same as Ibat on which I have basgd 
the Oiassification of the Sciences. In both cases 
the order followed is that of increasing generality 
and complexity in the phenomena. The only 
difference is in the mode in which the two arrange- 
ments are developed. For scientific purposes the 
lower portion of the scale has to be expanded*into 
greater detail ; while from the social point of view 
attention is concentrated on the higher parts. 
But whether it be the scale of the True or that of 
the Good, the conclusion is the same in both. Both 
alike indicate the supremacy of social considera- 
tions ; both point to universal Love as the highest 
ideal. 

I have now explained the principal purpose of 
Positive Philosophy, namely, spiritual reorganiza- 
tion ; and I have shown how that purpose is in- 
volved in the Positivist motto. Order and Progress. 
Positivism, then, realizes the highest aspirations 
of mediaeval Ca'&ohcism, and at the same time 
fulfils the conditions, the absence of which caused 
the failure of the Convention. It combines the 
opposite merits of the Catholic and the Revolu-* 
tionary spirit, and by so doing supersedes them 
both. Theology and Metaphysics may now 
disappear without danger, l^cause the service 
which each of them rendered is now harmonized 
with that of the other, and will be performed more 
perfectly. The principle on which this result 
depends is the separation of spiritual from tem- 
poral power. This, it will be remembered, had 
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always been the chief subject of contention between 
the two antagonistic parties. 

Application I have spoken of the moral and 
°le 5 °'to actual reorganization of Western 

p(5itics. AU Europe as characterizing the second 
Revolution. Let us now 
present be piS! See what are its relations with the 
visiyai present state of politics. Of course 
the development of Positivism will not be ifiuch 
affected by the retrograde tendencies of the day, 
whether theological or metaphysical. Still the 
general course of events will exercise an influence 
upon it, qf which it is important to take account. 
So too, although the new doctrine cannot at 
present do much to modify its surroundings, there 
are yet certaimpoints in which action may be taken 
at once. In the fourth volume of this treatise 
the question of a transitional policy will be care- 
fully considered, with the view of facilitating the 
advent of the normal state which social science 
indicates in a more distant future. I cannot com- 
plete this chapter without soifle notice of this 
provisional policy, which must be carried on until 
Positivism has made its way to general acceptance. 

The principal feature of this policy is that it is 
temporary. To set up any permanent institution 
in a society which has no fixed opinions or prin- 
ciples of life, would be hopeless. Until the most 
important questions are thoroughly settled, both 
in principle and practice, the only measures of the 
least utility are those which facilitate the process 
of reconstruction. Measures adopted with a view 
to permanence must end, as we have seen them 
end so often, in disappointment and failure, how- 
ever enthusiastically they may have been received 
at flrst. 

Inevitable as this consequence of our revolu- 
tionary position is, it has never been understoodi 
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except by the great leaders of the republican move- 
ment in 1793. Of the various governments that 
we have had during the last two generations, all, 
except the Convention, have fallen into the vain 
delusion of attempting to found permanent insti- 
tutions, without waiting for any intellectual or 
moral basis. And therefore it is that none but 
the Convention has left any deep traces in min’s 
thoughts or feelings. All its principal measures, 
even those which concerned the future more than 
the present, were avowedly provisional ; and the 
consequence was that they harmonized well with 
the peculiar circumstances of the time. * The true 
philosopher will always look with respectful ^mir- 
ation on these men, who not only had no rational 
theory to guide them, but were encumbered with 
false metaphysical notions ; and who yet notwith- 
standing proved themselves the only real statesmen 
that Western Europe can boast of since the time 
of Frederick the Great. Indeed the wisdom of 
their policy would be almost unaccountable, only 
that tiie very circumstances which called for it so 
urgently, were to some extent calculated to suggest 
it. The state of things was such as to make it 
impossible to settle the government on any per- 
manent basis. Again, amidst all the wild extrava- 
gance of the principles in vogue, the necessity of a 
strong government to resist foreign invasion 
counteracted many of their worst effects. On the 
removal of this salutary pressure, the Convention 
fell into the common error, though to a less extent 
than the Constituent Assembly. It set up a 
constitution framed according to some abstract 
model, which was supposed to be final, but which 
did not last so long as the period originally pro- 
posed for its own provisional labours. It is on 
this first period of its government that its fame 
rests. * 
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fiuencfe were abandoned by both ; their thoughts 
being sufficiently occupied with the maintenance 
of material order. The intellectual anarchy of the 
time made this task difficult enough ; but they 
aggravated the difficulty by unprincipled attempts 
to establish their government on the basis of pure 
self-interest, irrespectively of all moral considera- 
tions. The restoration of the republic and the 
progressive spirit aroused by it has no doubt 
given to both legislative and executive a large 
increase of power ; to an extent indeed which a 
few years back would have caused violent anti- 
pathy. But it would be a grievous error for 
either^of them to attempt to imitate the dictatorial 
style of the Conventional government. Unsuc- 
cessful in any; true sense as the attempt would 
be, it might occasion very serious disturbances, 
which like the obsolete metaphysical principles 
in which they originate, would be equally dangerous 
to Order and to Progress. 

We see, then, that in the total absence of any 
fixed principles on which men can unite, the policy 
required is one which shall be purely provisional, 
and limited almost entirely to the maintenance 
of material order. If order be preserved, the 
situation is in all other respects most favourable 
to the work of mental and moral regeneration 
which will prepare the way for the society of the 
future. The establishment of a republic in France 
disproves the false claims set up by official writers 
in behalf of constitutional government, as if it 
was the final issue of the Revolution. Meantime 
there is nothing irrevocable in the republic itself, 
except the moral principle involved in it, the 
absolute and permanent preponderance of Social 
Feeling ; in other words, the concentration of all 
the powers of Man upon the common welfare. 
This is the only maxim of the day which we can 

K 
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accept as final. It needs no formal saWtion, 
because it is merely the expression of feelings 
generally avowed, all prejudices against it having 
been entirely swept away. But with the doctrines 
and the institutions resulting from them, through 
which this dominion of social feeling is to become 
an organized reality, the republic has no direct 
connexion; it would be compatible with mj^ny 
difiorent solutions of the problem. Politic ally» 
the only irrevocable point is the abolition ol 
monarchy, which for a long time has been in Frajice 
and to a less extent throughout the West, the 
symbol of retrogression. 

That spirit of devotion to the public welfare, 
which is the noblest feature of republicanism, is 
strongly opposed to any immediate attempts at 
political finality, as being incompatible with 
conscientious endeavours to find a real solution of 
social problems. For before the practical solution 
can be hoped for, a systematic basis for it must 
exist : and this we can hardly expect to find in 
the remnants left to us of the old creeds. All 
that the true philosopher desires is simply that 
the question of moral and intellectual reorganiza- 
tion shall be left to the unrestricted efiorts of* 
thinkers of whatever school. And in advocating 
this cause, he will plead the interests of the re- 
public, for the safely of which it is of the utmost 
importance that no special set of principles should 
be placed under oifici^ patronage. Republicanism 
then, will do far more to protect free thought, and 
resist political encroachment, than was done 
during the Orleanist government by the retrograde 
instincts of Catholicism. Catholic resistance to 
polilical reconstructions was strong, but blind : 
its place will now be more than supplied by wise 
indifference on the part of the public, which has 
learnt by experience the inevitable failure of these 
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incoherent attempts to realize metaphysical 
Utopias. The only danger of the position is lest 
it divert the public, even the more reflective 
J)ortion of it, from deep and continuous thought, * 
to practical experiments based on superficial and 
hasty considerations. It must be owned that the 
temper of mind which now prevails would have 
bq^n most unfavourable for the original elaboration 
of Positivism. That work, however, had alfeady 
been accomplished under the Constitutional 
system ; which, while not so restrictive as the 
preceding government, was yet sufficiently so to 
concentrate our intellectual powers, which of 
themselves would have been too feeble, upon the 
task. Tfie original conception had indeed been 
formed during^ the preceding reign ; but its devel- 
opment and diffusion took place under the parlia- 
mentary system. Positivism now offers itself 
for practical application to the question of social 
progress, which has become again the prominent 
question, and will ever remain so. Unfavourable 
as the present political temper would have been to 
the rise of Positivism, it is not, at all so to its 
diffusion ; always supposing its teachers to* be 
men of sufficient dignity to avoid the snare of 
political ambition into which thinkers are now so 
apt to fall. By explaining, as it alone can explain, 
the futility and danger of the various Utopian 
schemes which are now competing with each"* 
other for the reorganization of society. Positivism 
will soon be able*to divert public attention from 
these political chimeras, to the question of a total 
reformation of principles and of life. 

Siichadictst. Rejiublicanism, then, will offer no 
torahip would obstacle to the diflh^sion of Positivist 
^ principles. Indeed, there is one point 
JJ®ation^spi. of view from which we may regard 
it as the commencement of the 
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normal state. It will gradually lead to the 
recognition of the fundamental principle that 
spiritual power must be wholly independent of 
every kind of temporal power, whether central or 
local. It is not merely that statesmen will soon 
have to confess their inability to decide on the 
merits of a doctrine which supposes an amount of 
deep scientific knowledge from which they rtjust 
necessarily be precluded. Besides this, the dis- 
turbance caused by the ambition of metaphysical 
schemers, who are incapable of understanding the 
times in which they live, will induce the public to 
withdraw their confidence from such men, and 
give it only to those who are content to abandon 
all political prospects, and to devote themselves to 
their proper function as philosophers. Thus 
Republicanism is, on the whole, favourable to 
this great principle of Positivism, the separation 
of temporal from spiritual power, notwithstanding 
the temptations offered to men who wish to carry 
their theories into immediate application. The 
principle seems, no doubt, in opposition to all our 
revolutionary prejudices. But the public, as 
we^ as the government, will be brought to it by 
experience. They will find it the only means of 
saving society from the consequences of meta- 
physical Utopias, by which Order and Progress 
are alike threatened. Thinkers too, those of them 
at least who are sincere, will cease ta regard it 
with such blind antipathy, when they see that while 
it condemns their aspirations to political influence, 
it opens out to them a noble and most extensive 
sphere of moral influence. Independently of 
social considerations, it is the only way in which 
the philosopher can maintain the dignity to which 
his position entitles him, and which is at present 
so often compromised by the very success of his 
political ambition. 
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The motto of political attitude which ought for 

1830, the present to be assumed is so clearly 

indicated by all the circumstances of 

^ the time, that practical instinct has 

in this respect anticipated theory. The right 
view is well expressed in the motto. Liberty and 
Public Order, which was adopted spontaneously 
by»thc middle class at the commencement of the 
neutral period in 1830. It is not known whcf was 
the author of it ; but it is certainly far too pro- 
gressive to be considered as representing the 
feelings of the monarchy. It is not of course the 
expression of any systematic convictions ; but no 
metaphysical school could have pointed out so 
clearly the two principal conditions required by 
the situation.* Positivism, while accepting it as 
an inspiration of popular wisdom, makes it more 
complete by adcfing two points which should 
have been contained in it at first, only that they 
were too much opposed to existing prejudices to 
have been sanctioned by public opinion. Both 
parts of the motto require some expansion. 
Liberty ought to include perfect freedom of 
teaching ; ^blic Order should involve the pre- 
ponderance of the central power over the local. 
I subjoin a few brief remarks on these two points, 
which will be considered more fully in the fourth 
volume of this treatise. 

Positivism is now the only consistent 
shoiw ^ ex- advocate of free speech and free 
tended to Ed^ inqui^. Schools of opinion which do 
ucation demonstration, and would 

consequently be shaken by any argumentative 
attacks, can never be sincere in their wish for 
Liberty, in the extended sense here given to it. 
Liberty of writing we have now had for a long 
time. But besides this we want liberty of speech ; 
and also liberty of teaching ; that is to say, the 
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abandonment by the State of all its educational 
monopolies. Freedom of teaching, of which 
Positivists are the only genuine supporters, has 
become a condition of the first importance : and 
this not merely as a provisional measure, but as 
an indication of the normal state of things. In 
the first place, it is the only means by which any 
doctrine that has the power of fixing and hgir- 
monficing men’s convictions can become generally 
known. To legalize any system of education 
would imply that such a doctrine had been already 
found ; it most assuredly is not the way to find 
it. But again, freedom of teaching is a step 
towards the normal state ; it amounts to an 
admission that the problem of education is one 
which temporal authorities are incompetent to 
solve. Positivists would be the last to deny that 
education ought to be regularly organized. Only 
they assert, first, that as long as the spiritual 
interregnum lasts, no organization is possible ; 
and secondly, that whenever the acceptance of a 
new synthesis makes it possible, it will be eifected 
by the spiritual power to which that synthesis 
gives rise. In the meantime no general system 
of State education should be attempted. It 
will be well, however, to continue State assistance 
to those branches of instruction which are the 
most liable to be neglected by private enterprise, 
especially reading and writing. Moreover, there 
are certain institutions either established or *'•6- 
vived by the Convention for Ifigher training in 
special subjects ; these ought to be carefully 
preserved, and brought up to tiie present state of 
our knowledge, for they contain the germs of 
principles which will be most valuable when the 
problem of reorganizing general education comes 
before us. But all the institutions aboli^ed by 
the Convention ought now to be finally suppressed,. 
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Even the Academies should form no exception 
to this rulei for the harm which they have done, 
both intellectually and morally, since their rein* 
stalment, has fully justified the wisdom of the 
men who decided on their abolition. Government 
should no doubt exercise constant vigilance over 
all private educational institutions ; but this 
s^puld have nothing to do with their doctrines, 
but with their morality, a point scandah>usly 
neglected in the present state of the law. These 
sljould be the limits of state interference in educa- 
tion. With these exceptions it should be left 
to the unrestricted efiorts of private associations, 
'so aa to give every opportunity for a definitive 
educational system to establish itself. For to 
pretend that* any satisfactory system exists at 
present would only be a hypocritical subterfuge 
on the part of the authorities. The most impor- 
tant step towards freedom of education would 
be the suppression of all grants to theological or 
metaphysk^ societies, leaving each man free to 
support the religion and the system of instruction 
which he prefers. This, however, should be 
carried out in a just and liberal spirit worthy of 
the cause, and without the least taint of personal 
dislike or party feeling. Full indemnity should 
be given to members of Churches or Universities, 
upon whom these changes would come unex- 
pectedly., By acting in this spirit it will be far less 
difficult to carry out measures which are obviously 
indicated by the«position in which we stand. As 
there is now no doctrine which commands general 
assent, it would be an act of retrogression to give 
legaJT sanction to ?any of the old creeds, whatever 
their former claim to spiritual ascendancy. It is 
quite in accordance with the republican spirit to 
refuse such sanction, notwithstanding the ten- 
*denc^ that there is to allow ideologist to succeed 
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to the Academic offices held under the constitu- 
tional system by psychologists. 

Order de- Positivism will have as bene- 

mands cen- ficial an influence on Public Order as 
traUzation Liberty. It holds, in exact oppo- 

sition to revolutionary prejudices, that the central 
power should preponderate over the local. The 
constitutionalist principle of separating the legis- 
lative from the executive is only an empirical 
imitation of the larger principle of separating 
temporal and spiritual power, which was adopted 
in the Middle Ages. There will always be a con- 
test for political supremacy between the central^ 
and local authorities; and it is an error* into 
which, from various causes, we have fallen recently, 
to attempt to balance them against each other. 
The whole tendency of French liistory has been- 
to let the central power preponderate, until it 
degenerated and became retrograde towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Our present 
preference for the local power is therefore an 
historical anomaly, which is sure to cease as soon 
as the fear of reaction has passed away. And 
as Republicanism secures us against any dangers 
of this kind, our political sympathies will soon 
resume their old course. The advantages of the 
central power are, first, that it is more directly 
responsible than the ofher ; and, secondly, that 
it is more practical and less likely to set up any 
claims to spiritual influence. This last feature 
is of the highest importance, and is likely to be- 
come every day more marked. Whereas the local 
or legislative power, not having its functions 
clearly defined, is very apt to interfere in theoretical 
questions without being in any sense qualified for 
doing so. Its preponderance would, then, in 
most cases be injurious to intellectual freedom, 
which, as it feels instinctively, will ultimately* 
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result in the rise of a spiritual authority destined 
to supersede its own. On the strength of these 
tendencies, which have never before been ex- 
plained, Positivists have little hesitation in siding 
in almost all cases with the central as against the 
local power. Philosophers, whom no one can 
accuse of reactionist or servile views, who have 
given up all political prospects, and who are 
devoting themselves whoUy to the work of spifitual 
reorganization, need not be afraid to take this 
course ; and they ought to exert themselves 
vigorously in making the central power prepon- 
derant, limiting the functions of the local power 
to what is strictly indispensable. And, notwith- 
standing all appearances to the contrary, repub- 
licanism will •help to modify the revolutionary 
feeling on this point. It removes the distrust of 
authority caused naturally by the retrograde 
spirit of the old monarchy ; and it makes it easier 
to repress any further tendencies of the same 
kind, without necessitating an entire change in 
the character of our policy for the;sake of providing 
against a contingency, of which there is now so 
little fear. As soon as the central power has 
given sufficient proof of its progressive intentions, 
there will be no unwillingness on the part of the 
French public to restrict the powers of the legis- 
lative body, whether by reducing it to one-third 
of its present numbers, which are so far too large, 
or even by limiting its functions to the annual 
vote of the supplies. During the last phase of the 
counter-revolution, and the long period of parlia- 
mentary government which followed, a state of 
feeling has arisen on this subject, which is quite 
exceptional, and which sound philosophical teach- 
ing, and wise action on the part of government, 
will easily modify. It is inconsistent with the 
whole course of French history ; and only leads 
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jA into the mistake of imitating the English con^ 
stitution, which is adapted to no other coimtiy* 
The very extension which has just been given to 
the representative system will bring it into dis- 
credit, by showing it to be as futile and subversive 
in practice as philosophy had represented it to be 
in theory. 

I tim Such, then, is the way in wh^ph 

oonnSKn* of Positivism would interpret these two 
with primary conditions of *our present 
policy, Liberty and Public Order. 
But besides this, it explains and confirms the 
connexion which exists between them. It teaches 
in the first place, that true liberty is impossible 
at present without the vigorous control of a central 
power, progressive in the true sense of the word, 
wise enough to abdicate all spiritual influence, and 
keep to its own practical functions. Such a 
power is needed in order to check the despotic 
spirit of the various doctrines now in vogue. As 
all of them are more or less inconsistent with the 
principle of separation of powers, they would all 
be willing to employ forcible means of securing 
uniformity of opinion. Besides, the anarchy 
which is caused by our spiritual interregnum, 
might, but for a strong government, very probably 
interfere with the philosophical freedom which 
we now enjoy. Conversely, unless Liberty in the 
sense here spoken of be granted, it will be im- 
possible for the central power to maintain itself 
in the position which public order requires. The 
obstacle to that position at present is the fear of 
reaction ; and a scrupulous regard for freedom 
is the only means of removing these feelings which, 
though perhaps unfounded, are but too natural. 
All fears will be allayed at once when liberty of 
instruction and association becomes part of the 
law of the land. There will then be no hope. 
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bud indeed ^wish, on the part of government to 
regulate our ' social institutions in conformity 
vdtk any particular doctrine. 

The object of this chapter has been to show the ’ 
social value of Positivism. We«have found that 
not merely does it throw light upon our Future 
po'icy, but that it also teaches us how to act upon 
the j^esent ; and these indications have in both 
cases been based upon careful examination hi the 
Past, in accordance with the fundamental laws of 
human development. It is the only system 
capable of handling the problem now proposed 
by the more advanced portion of our race to all 
who ’would claim to guide them. That problem 
is this ; to reorganize human life, irrespectively 
of god or kiilg ; recognizing the obligation of no 
motive, whether public or private, other than 
Social Feeling, aided in due measure by the 
positive science and practical energy of Man. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ACTION OF POSITIVISM UPON THE WORKING 
CLASSES 

Positivism POSITIVISM, whether looked at as a 
presentreco^ philosophical system or as an instru- 
mend itself to ment o£ social renovation, cannot 
count upon much support from any 
much as to the of the classes, whether in Church or 
People State, by whom the government of 

mankind has hitherto been conducted. There 
will be isolated exceptions of great value, and 
these will soon become more numerous : but the 
prejudices and passions of these classes will present 
serious obstacles to the work of moral and mental 
reorganization which constitutes the second phase 
of the great Western revolution.^ Their faulty 
education and their repugnance to system preju- 
dice them against a philosophy which subordinates 
specialities to general principles. Their aristo- 
cratic instincts make it very difficult for them to 
recognize the supremacy of Social Feeling ; that 
doctrine which lies at the root of social regenera- 
tion, as conceived by Positivism. That no support 
can be expected from the classes who were in the 
ascendant before the Revolution, is of course 
obvious ; and we shall probably meet with oppo- 
sition, quite as real though more carefully con- 
cealed, from the middle classes, to whom that 
revolution transferred the authority and social 

140 
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influence which they had long been coveting. 
Their thoughts are entirely engrossed with the 
acquisition of power ; and they concern themselves 
but little with the mode in wMch it is used, or the 
objects to which it is directed. They were quite 
convinced that the Revolution had found a satis- 
factory issue in the parliamentary system instituted 
during the recent period of political oscillation. 
Tfley will long continue to regret that stationary 
period, because it was peculiarly favourable to 
their restless ambition. A movement tending to 
the complete regeneration of society is almost as 
much dreaded now by the middle classes as it was 
formerly by the higher. And both would at all 
events agree in prolonging the system of theological 
hypocrisy, a% far as republican institutions ad- 
mitted of it. ♦ That policy is now the only means 
by which retrogression is still possible. Ignoble 
as it is, there are two motives for adopting it ; it 
secures respect and submission on the part of the 
masses, and it imposes no unpleasant duties on 
their governors. All their critical and meta- 
physical prejudices indispose them to terminate 
the state of spiritual anarchy which is the greatest 
obstacle to social regeneration : while at the same 
time their ambition dreads the establishment of a 
new mo^al authority, the restrictive influence of 
which would of course press most heavily upon 
themselves. In the eighteenth century, men of 
rank, and even kings, accepted the purely negative 
philosophy that# was then in vogue ; it removed 
many obstacles, it was an easy path to reputation, 
and it imposed no great sacriflce. But we can 
hardly hope from this precedent that the wealthy 
and literary classes of our own time will be equally 
willing to accept Positive philosophy ; the avowed 
purpose of which is to discipline our intellectual 
powers, in order to reorganize our modes of life. 
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The avowal of such a purpose is quite sufficient 
to prevent Positiyism from gaining l^e sympathies 
of any one of the governing classes. The classes 
to which it must appeal are those who have .iheen 
left untrained in ‘^e present worthless methods 
of instruction by words and entities, who are 
imimated with strong social instincts, and who< 
consequently have the largest stock of good sense 
and good feeling. In a word it is among the 
Working Classes that the new philosophers will 
find their most energetic allies. They are the 
two extreme terms in the social series as finally 
constituted ; and it is only through their com- 
bined action that social regeneration can bcipome 
a practical possibility. Notwithstanding their 
difierenpe of position, a difference ^(vhich indeed 
is more apparent than real, these are strong 
affinities between them, both morally and intel- 
lectually. Both have the same sense of the real/ 
the same preference for the useful, and the same 
tendency to subordinate special points to general 
principles. Morally they resemble each other 
in generosity of feeling, in wise unconcern for 
material prospects, and in indifference to worldly 
grandeur. This at least will be the case as soon 
as philosophers in the true sens^ of that word 
have mixed sufficiently with the nobler members 
of the working classes to raise their own cnaracter 
to its proper level. When the sympathies which 
unite them upon these essential points have had 
time to show themselves, it will, be felt that the 
philosopher is, under certain aspects, a member 
of the working class fully trained ; while the 
working man is in many respects a philosopher 
without the training. Both too will look with 
similax feelings upon the intermediate or capitalist 
dass. As that class is necessarily the possessor 
of material pou?^, the pecuniary existence of 
both will as a rule be independent upon it. 
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Tbewoiidiig These affinities follow as a natural 
SDtoWsDwSl result from their respective position 
functions. The reason of their 
not having been recognized more dis- 
tfonofo^j^ tinctly is, that at present we have 
md called a philoso- 

phic class, or at least it is only repre- 
pai]iies sented by a few isolated t 5 rpes. Work- 
nffin worthy of their position are happily far less 
rare ; but hitherto it is only in France, or rather 
in Paris, that they have shown themselves in their 
tAie light, as men emancipated from chimerical 
beliefs, and careless of the empty prestige of 
socia] position. It is, then, only in Paris that the 
truth of the preceding remarks can be fully 
verified. , 

The occupations of working men are evidently 
far more conducive to philosophical views than 
those of the middle classes ; since they are not so 
absorbing, as to prevent continuous thought, 
even during the hours of labour. And besides 
having more time for thinking, they have a moral 
advantage in the absence of any responsibility 
when their work is over. The Workman is pre- 
served by his position from the schemes of aggran- 
disement, which are constantly harassing the 
capitalist. Their difference in this respect causes 
a corresponding dilference in their modes of 
thought ; the one cares more for general principles, 
the other more for details. To a sensible work- 
man, the system* of dispersive speciality now so 
much in vogue shows itself in its true light. He 
sees it, that is, to be brutalizing, because it would 
condemn his intellect to the most paltry mode of 
culture, so much so that it will never be accepted 
in France, in spite of the irrational endeavours 
of our Anglo-maniac economists. To the capital- 
ist, on the contrary, and even to the man 
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science, that system, however rigidly and consist- 
ently carried out, will seem far less degrading ; 
or rather it will be looked upon as most desirable, 
unless his education has been such as to counteract 
these tendencies, and to give him the desire and 
the ability for abstract and general thought. 

Morally, the contrast between the position of 
the workman and the capitalist is even more 
striking. Proud as most men are of worldly’ 
success, the degree of moral or mental excellence 
implied in the acquisition of wealth or power, 
even when the means used have been strictly 
legitimate, is hardly such as to justify that pride. 
Looking at intrinsic qualities rather th^ at 
visible results, it is obvious that practical success, 
whether in industry or in war, depends far more 
on character than on intellect or affection. The 
principal condition for it is tlie combination of a 
certain amount of energy with great caution, and a 
fair share of perseverance. When a man has 
these qualities, mediocrity of intellect and moral 
deficiency will not prevent his taking advantage 
of favourable chances ; chance being usually a 
very important element in worldly success. In- 
deed it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that poverty of thought and feeling has often 
something to do with forming and maintaining 
the disposition requisite for the purpose. Vigorous' 
exertion of the active powers is more frequently 
induced by the personal propensities of avarice, 
ambition, or vanity, than by the higher instincts. 
Superiority of position, when legitimately obtained^ 
deserves respect ; but the philosopher, like the 
religionist, and with stiU better grounds, refuses 
to regard it as a proof of moral superiority, a 
conclusion which would be wholly at variance 
with the true theory of human nature. 

The life of the workman, -on the other hand, 
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is far more favourable to the development of the 
nobl^ instincts. lA practical qu^ities he is 
usually not wanting, except in caution, a deficiency 
which makes his energy and perseverance less 
useful to himself, though fully available for society. 
But it is in the exercise of the higher feelings that 
the moral superiority of the working class is most 
ob^rvable. When our habits and opinions have 
been brought under the influence of systematic 
principles, the true character of this class, which 
foi^ns the basis of modem society, will become 
more distinct ; and we shall see that home affec- 
tions are naturally stronger with them than with 
the middle classes, who are too much engrossed 
with personal interests for the full enjoyment of 
domestic ties. • Still more evident is their superi- 
ority-in social feelings strictly so called, for these 
with them are called into daily exercise from 
earliest childhood. Here it is that we find the 
highest and most genuine types of friendship, and 
this even amongst those who are placed in a 
dependent position, aggravated often by the 
aristocratic prejudices ofithose above them, and 
whom we might imagine on that account con- 
demned to a lower moral standard. We find 
sincere and simple respect for superiors, untainted 
by servility, not vitiated by the pride of learning, 
not disturbed by the jealousies of competition. 
Their personal experience of the miseries of life 
is a constant stimulus to the nobler sympathies. 
In no class is them so strong an incentive to social 
feeling, at least to the feeling of SoUdarity between 
contemporaries ; for all are conscious of the sup- 
port that they derive from union, support which 
is not at all incompatible with strong individuality 
of character. The sense of Continuity with the 
past has not, it is true, been sufficiently developed ; 
but this is a want which can only be supplied by 
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systematic culture. It will^ hardly be disputed « 
that there are more remarkable instances of 
prompt and unostentatious self-sacrifice at the 
call of a great public necessity in this class than 
in any other. Note, too, that in the utter absence 
of any systematic education, all these moral 
excellences must be looked upon as inherent in the 
class. It is impossible to attribute them* to 
theo*iogical influence, now that they have so 
entirely shaken off the old faith. The type I 
have descrbed would be generally considered 
imaginary ; and at present it is only in Paris ^that 
it can be fully realized. But the fact of its exis* 
tence in the centre of Western Europe is efhough 
for all rational observers. A type so fully in 
accordance with what we know of^human nature 
cannot fail ultimately to spread ever 3 rwhere, 
especially when these spontaneous tendenci^ 
are placed under the systematic guidance of 
Positivism. 

This the These remarks will prepare us to 
Convention appreciate the wise and generous 
cncouraged^*^ instincts of the Convention in looking 
the People to to the Proletariate as the mainspring 
^ ^a^^for policy ; and this not merely on 

account of the incidental danger of 
not fit foreign invasion, but in dealing with 

the larger question of social regeneratiosu which 
it pursued so ardently, though in such ignorance 
of its true principles. Owing, however, to the 
want of a satisfactory system,* and the disorder 
produced by the metaphysical theories of tiie. 
time, the spirit in which this alliance with the 
people was framed was incompatible with the real 
object in view. It was considered that govern* 
ment ought as a rule to be in the hands of the 
people. Now under the special circumstances of 
the time popular government was undoubtedly 
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very useful. The existence of, the republic de- 
pended almost entirely upon the proletariate, the 
only class that stood unshaken and true to its 
principles. But in the absolute spirit of the 
received political theories, this state of things was 
regarded as normal, a view which is incompatible 
wijb the most important conditions of modem ’ 
scxdety. It is of course always right for the people 
to assist government in carrying out the law, 
even to the extent of physical force, should the 
case require it. Interference of this subordinate 
kind, whether in foreign or internal questions, so 
far froin leading to anarchy, is obviously a guar- 
antee for order which ought to exist in every 
properly constituted society. Indeed in this 
respect our habits in France are still very defec- 
. tive ; men are too often content to remain mere 
lookers on, while the police to whom they owe 
their daily protection is doing its duty. But for 
the people to take a direct part in government, 
and to have the final decision of political measures, 
is a state of things which in modern society is 
only adapted to times of revolution. To recognize 
it as final would lead at once to anarchy, were it 
not so utterly impossible to realize. 

It is only Positivism rejects the metaphysical 
in excepticmi doctiine of the Sovereignty of the 
P***le*Stti*be appropriates all that 

is really sound in the doctrine, and 
this yith reference not merely to ex- 
ceptional cases faut to the normal state ; while at 
the same time it guards against the danger involved 
in its application as an absolute truth. In th^ 
hands of the revolutionary party the doctrine is 
generally used to justify the right of insurrection. 
Now in Positive Polity, this right is looked upon' 
as an ultimate resource, with which no society . 
ahould allow itself to dispense. Absolute su1> 
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mission, which is too strongly inculcated by 
modern Catholicism, would expose us to the dan- 
ger of t5n:anny. Insurrection may be regarded, 
scientifically, as a sort of reparative crisis, of 
which societies stand in more need than individuals 
in accordance with the well-known biological law, 
that the higher and the more complicated the 
orgaipsm, the more frequent and also the mofe 
dangerous is the pathological state. Therefore, 
the fear that Positivism, when generally accepted, 
will encourage passive obedience, is perfectly 
groundless ; although it is certainly not favourable 
to the pure revolutionary spirit, which would fain 
take the disease for the normal type of health. 
Its whole character is so essentially relative, that 
it finds no difficulty in accepting Subordination 
as the rule, and yet allowing for exceptional cases 
of revolt ; a course by which good taste and 
human dignity are alike satisfied. Positivism looks 
upon insurrection as a dangerous remedy that 
should be reserved for extreme cases ; but it would 
never scruple to sanction and even to encourage 
it when it is really indispensable. This is quite 
compatible with refusing, as a rule, to submit the 
decision of political questions and the choice of 
rulers to judges who are obviously incompetent ; 
and who, under the influence of Positivism, will 
of their own free will abdicate rights which are 
subversive of order. 

Hie truth in- ^h® metaphysical doctrine of the 
voived in the Sovereignty of the people, contains, 
SarSle*we£ however, a truth of permanent value, 
beine of the though in a very confused form. This 
Se Sie**cme truth Positivism separates very dis- 
great object of tinctly from its dangerous alloy, yet 
without weakening, on the contrary, 
with the effect of enforcing, its social import* 
There are two distinct cpnceptions in this doctrine,t 
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which have hitherto been confounded ; a political 
conception applicable to certain special cases ; a 
moral conception applicable to all. 

In the hrst place the name of the whole body 
politic ought to be invoked in the announcement 
of any special measure, of which the motives are 
sufficiency intelligible, and which directly concern 
tl^ practical interests of the whole community. 
Under this head would be included decisidhs of 
law courts, declarations of war, etc. When society 
has reached the Positive state, and the sense of 
universal solidarity is more generally diffused, 
there will be even more significance and dignity 
in such expressions than there is now, because the 
name invoked will no longer be that of a special 
nation, but that of Humanity as a whole. It 
would be absurd, however, to extend this practice 
to those still more numerous cases where the people 
is incompetent to express any opinion, and has 
merely to adopt the opinion of superior officers 
who have obtained its confidence. This may be 
owing either to the difficulty of the question or to 
the fact of its application being indirect or limited. 
Such, for instance, would be enactments, very often 
of great importance, which deal with scientific 
principles ; or again most questions relating to 
special professions or branches of industry. In 
all these cases popular good sense would, under 
Positivist influence, easily be kept clear from 
political illusions. It is only under the stimulus 
of metaphysical ^ride that such illusions become 
dangerous ; and the untaught masses have but 
little experience of this feeling. 

There is, however, another truth implied in the 
expression, Sovereignity of the people. It im* 
plies that it is the ffist of duties to concentrate 
all the efforts of society upon the common good. 
And in this there is a more direct reference to tlie 
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working class than to any other; first, on ao 
count of their immense numerical superiority, a|id^ 
secondly, because the difficulties by which their 
life is surrounded require special interference to 
a degree which for other classes would be unneces-^ 
sary. From this point of view it is a principle 
which all true republicans may accept. It is, m 
fact, identical with what we have laid down as t^e 
universal basis of morality, the direct and perma- 
nent preponderance of social feeling over all per- 
sonal interests. Not merely, then, is it incorpor- 
ated by Positivism, but, as was shown in the first 
chapter, it forms the primary principle of the 
system, even under the intellectual aspect. Since 
the decline of Catholicism the metaphysical spirit 
has been provisionally the guardiaikof this great 
social precept. Positivism now finally appropriates 
it, and purifies it for the future from all taint of 
anarchy. Revolutionists, as we should expect 
from their characteristic dislike to the separation 
of the two powers, had treated the question 
politically. Positivism avoids all danger by shift- 
ing it to the region of morality. I shall show 
presently that this very salutary change, so far 
from weakening the force of the principle, in- 
creases its permanent value, and at llie same time 
removes the deceptive and subversive tendencies 
which are always involved in the metaphysical 
mode of regarding it. 

What then, it will be asked, is the 
functiM fe to assigned to the Proletariate in tbe 
assist {he spill- final constitution of society ? This 
modJjtog^he similarity of position which I pointed 
action of go- out between themselves and the 
vemment philosophic class suggests the answer. 
They will be of the most essential service to the 
spiritual power in each of its three social f uiictions, 
judgment, counsel, and even education* AH the 
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intellectual and moral qualities that we have just 
indicated in this class concur in fitting them for 
this service. If we except the philosophic body, 
which is the recognized organ of general principles, 
there is no class which is so habitually inclined to 
take comprehensive views of any subject. Their 
superiority in Social Feeling is still more obvious. 
Iiythis even the best philosophets are rarely their 
equals ; and it would be amost beneficial corrective 
of their tendency to over-abstraction to come into 
d^y contact with the noble and spontaneous 
instincts of the people. The working class, then, 
is better qualified than any other for understand- 
ing, tfind still more for sympathizing with the 
highest truths of morality, though it may not be 
able to give them a systematic form. And, as we 
have seen, it is in social morality, the most import- 
ant and the highest of the three branches of Etiiics, 
that their superiority is most observable. Besides, 
independently of their intrinsic merits, whether 
intellectual or moral, the necessities of their daily 
life serve to impress them with respect for the 
great rules of morality, which in most cases were 
&amed for their own protection. To secure the 
application of these rules in daily life is a function 
of the spiritual power in the performance of which 
they will meet with but slight assistance from the 
middle classes. It is with them that temporal 
power naturally resides, and it is their misuse of 
power that has to be controlled and set right. The 
working classes «are the chief sufferers from the 
selfishness and domineesing of men of wealth and 
power. For this reason they are the likeliest to 
come forward in defence of public morality. And. 
they will be all the more disposed to give it their 
heait^ support if they have nothing to do directly 
with political administration. Habitual partici- 
pation in temporal power, to say nothing of its 
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unsettling influence, would lead them away from 
the best remedy for their sufferings of which the 
constitution of society admits. Popular sagacity 
will soon detect the utter hollowness of the off- 
hand solutions that are now being obtruded upon 
us. The people will rapidly become convinced 
that the surest method of satisfying all legitimate 
claims lies in the moral agencies which PositiviJ^m 
offers, though it appears to them at the . same 
time to abdicate political power which either 
yields them nothing or results in anarchy. 

So natural is this tendency of the people to rally 
round the spiritual power in defence of morality, 
that we find it to have been the case ev6n in 
mediaeval times. Indeed this it is which explains 
the sympathies which Catholicism* still retains, 
notwithstanding its general decline, in the countries- 
where Protestantism has failed to establish itself. 
Superficial observers often mistake these sympa- 
thies for evidence of sincere attachment to the 
old creeds, though in point of fact they are more 
thoroughly undermined in those countries than 
anywhere else. It is an historical error which 
will, however, soon be corrected by the reception 
which these nations, so wrongly imagined to be 
in a backward stage of political development, 
will give to Positivism. For they will soon see its 
superiority to Catholicism in satisfying the primary 
necessity with which their social instincts are so 
justly preoccupied. 

In the Middle Ages, however, •the relations be- 
tween the working classes and the priesthood were 
hampered by the institution of serfage, which was 
not wholly abolished until Catholicism had begun 
to decline. In fact a careful study of histone will 
show that one of the principal causes of its (iecUne 
was the want of popular support. The mediaeval 
church was a noble, but premature attempt. 
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Disbelief in its doctrines, and also retrograde ten- 
dencies in its directors, had virtually destroyed it, 
before the Proletariate had attained suf&cient 
social importance to support it successfully, 
supposing it could have deserved their support. 
But we are now sufficiently advanced for the perfect 
realization of the Catholic ideal in Positivism. 
Aijjd the principal means of realizing it will be the 
formation of an alliance between philosophers and 
the working classes, for which both are alike 
prepared by the negative and positive progress of 
the last five centuries. 

Their com- The direct object of their combined 
billed efforts action will bc to set in motion the 
tormLiin of force of Public Opinion. All views 
PubUc Opinion of 'the future condition of society, the 
views of practical men as well as of philosophic 
thinkers, agree in the belief that the principal 
feature of the state to which we are tending, will 
be the increased influence which Public Opinion 
is destined to exercise. 

It is in this beneficial influence that we shall 
find the surest guarantee for morality ; for domes- 
tic and even for personal morality, as well as for 
social. For as the whole tendency of Positivism 
is to induce every one to live as far as possible 
without concealment, the public will be intrusted 
with a strong check upon the life of the individual. 
Now that all theological illusions have become so 
entirely obsolete, the need of such a check is greater 
than it was before^ It compensates for the insuffi- 
ciency of natural goodness which we find in most 
men, however wisely their education has been con- 
ducted. Except the noblest of joys, that which 
f springs from social sympathy when, called into 
constant exercise, there is no reward for doing 
right so satisfactory as the approval of our fellow- 
beings. Even under theological systems it has 
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been one of our strongest aspirations to live 
esteemed in the memory o£ others. And still more 
prominence will be given to this noble form of 
ambition under Positivism, because it is the only 
way left us of satisfying the desire which all men 
feel of prolonging their life into the Future. And 
the increased force of Public Opinion will corre- 
spond to the increased necessity for it. The pecu- 
liar Ideality of Positive doctrine and its co^tant 
conformity with facts facilitate the recognition 
of its principles, and remove all obscurity in their 
application. They are not to be evaded by sub- 
terfuges like those to which metaphysic^ and 
theological principles, from their vague and abso- 
lute character, have been always liable. Again, 
the primary principle of Positivism, which is to 
judge every question by the standard of social 
interests, is in itself a direct appeal to Public 
Opinion ; since the public is naturally the judge 
of the good or bad effect of action upon the common 
welfare. Under theological and metaphysical 
systems no appeal of this sort was recognized; 
broalise the objects upheld as the highest aims of 
life were purely personal, 4 

In political questions the application of our 
principle is still more obvious. For political 
morality Public Opinion ia almost our only guar-* 
antee. We feel its force even now in spite of the 
intellectual anarchy in which we live. Neutral- 
ized as it is in most cases by the wide divergences 
of men’s convictions, yet it shews itself on the 
occasion of any great public excitement. Indeed, 
we feel it to our cost sometimes when the popular 
mind has taken a wrong direction ; government 
in such cases being very seldom able to offer 
adequate resistance. These cases may convince 
us how irresistible this power will prove when used 
legitimately, and when it is formed by systematic 
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accordance in genial principlet instead of by a 
precarious and momentary coincidence of feeling. 
And here we see more clearly than ever how 
impossible it is to effect any permanent recon- 
struction of the institutions of society, without a 
previous reorganization of opinion and of life. 
The spiritual basis is necessary not merely to 
determine the character of the temporal recon- 
struction, but to supply the principal motive "force 
by which the work is to be carried out. Intellec- 
tual and moral harmony will gradually be restored, 
arid under its influence the new poUtical system 
will by degrees arise. Social improvements of 
the high^t importance may therefore be realized 
long before the work of spiritual reorganization is 
completed. We And in mediaeval history that 
Catholicism exercised a powerful influence on 
society during its emergence from barbarism, 
before its own internal constitution had advanced 
far. And this will be the case to a still greater 
degree with the regeneration which is now in 
progress. 

^ PubUcopin- Having deflned the sphere within 
Ion involve, which Public Opinion should operate. 

we shall find little difficulty in deter- 
duct, ( 2 ) thOT mining the conditions requisite for 
at its proper organization. These are, 
large, (3) an first, the establishment of fixed prin- 
ciples of social action; secondly, 
date them their adoption by the public, and its 
consent to their application in special cases ; and, 
lastly, a recognized organ to lay down the prin- 
ciples, and to apply them to the conduct of daily 
life. Obvious as these three conditions appear, 
they are still so little understood, that it be 
well to explain each of them somewhat more fully. 

The first condition, that of laying down 
principles, is, in fact, the extension to sgcial qnes- 
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tions of that separation between theory and 
practice, which in subjects of less importance is 
universally recognized. This is the aspect in 
which the superiority of the new spiritual system 
to the old is most perceptible. The principles of 
moral and political conduct that were accepted in 
the Middle Ages were little better than empirical, 
and owed their stability entirely to the sanction 
of religion. In this respect, indeed, the superiority 
of Cafiiolicism to the systems which preceded it, 
consisted merely in the fact of separating its pre- 
cepts from the special application of them. By 
making its precepts the distinct object of prelimin- 
ary study, it secured them against the bias of 
human passions. Yet important as this separation 
was. the system was so defective intellectually, 
that the successful application of its principles 
depended simply on the good sense of the teachers ; 
for the principles in themselves were as vague and 
as absolute as the creeds from which they were 
derived. The influence exercised by Catholicism 
was due to its indirect action upon social feeling 
in the only mode then possible. But the claims 
with which Positivism presents itself are far more 
satisfactory. It is based on a complete synthesis ; 
one which embraces, not the outer world only, 
but the inner world of human nature. This, while 
in no way detracting from the practical value of 
social principles, give them the imposing weight 
of theoreticsd trutii ; and ensures their stability 
and coherence, by connecting them with the whole 
series of laws on which the life of man and of 
society depend. For these laws will corroborate 
even those which are not immediately deduced 
from them. By connecting all our rules of action 
with the fundamental conception of social duty, 
we render their interpretation in each special 
cade clear and consistent, and we secure it 'Against 
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the sophisms of passion. Principles such as these, 
based on reason, and rendering our conduct inde- 
pendent of the impulses of the moment, are the 
only means of sustaining the vigour of Social 
Feeling, and at the same time of saving us from 
the errors to which its unguided suggestions so 
often lead. Direct and constant culture of Social 
Feeling in public as well as in private life is no 
doubt the first condition of morality. Buf the 
natural strength of Self-love is such that some- 
thing besides this is required to control it. The 
course of conduct must be traced beforehand in 
all important cases by the aid of demonstrable 
principles; adopted at first upon trust, and after- 
wards from conviction. 

There is ncT art whatever in which, however 
ardent and sincere our desire to succeed, we can 
dispense with knowledge of the nature and con- 
ditions of the object aimed at. Moral and political 
conduct is assuredly not exempt from such an 
obligation, although we are more influenced in 
this case by the direct promptings of feeling than 
in any other of the arts of life. It has been shown 
only too clearly by many striking instances how far 
Social Feeling may leads us astray when it is not 
directed by right principles. It was for want of 
fixed convictions that the noble sympathies enter- 
tained by the French nation for the rest of Europe 
at the outset of the Revolution so soon degenerated 
into forcible oppression, when her retrograde leader 
began his seductive appeal to selfish passions. 
Inverse cases are still more common ; and they 
illusixate the connexion of feeling and opinion as 
clearly as the others. A false social doctrine has 
often favoured the natural ascendency of Self- 
love by giving a perverted conception of public 
well-being. This has been too plainly exemplified 
in our own time by the deplorable influence which 
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Malthus’s sophistical theory of population obtained 
in England. This mischievous error met wiih very 
little acceptance in the rest of Europe, and it hs« 
been already refuted by the nobler 'linkers of his 
own country ; but it s1^ gives the show of scienti- 
fic sanction to the criminal antipathy of the govern- 
ing classes in Great Britain to all effectual measures 
of reform. 

Nfext to a system of principles, the most import- 
ant condition for the exercise of Public Opinion is 
the existence of a strong body of supporters 
sufficient to make the weight of these principles 
felt. Now it was here that Catholicism proved so 
weak ; and therefore, even had its doctrin6 been 
less perishable, its decline was unavoidable. 
But the defect is amply supplied in the new 
spiritual order, which, as I have before shown, 
will receive the influential support of the working 
classes. And the need of such assistance is as 
certain as the readiness with which it will be 
yielded. For though the intrinsic efficacy of 
Positive teaching is far greater than that of any 
doctrine which is not susceptible of demonstration, 
yet the convictions it inspires cannot be expected 
to dispense with the aid of vigorous popular sup- 
port. Human nature is imperfectly organized ; 
and the influence which Reason exercises over it 
is not by any means so great as this supposition 
would imply. Even Social Feeling, though its 
influence is far greater than that of Reason, would 
not in general be sufficient for the right guidance 
of practical life, if Public Opinion were not con- 
stantly at hand to support the good inclinations 
of inffividuals. The arduous staggle of Social 
Feeling against Self-love requires the constant 
assertion of true principles to remove uncertainty 
as to the proper course of action in each case. But 
it requires al^ something more. The strong reac« 
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tion of All upon Each is needed, whether to control 
selfishness or to stimulate sympathy. The ten- 
dency of our poor and weah nature to give way 
to the lower propensities is so great that, but for 
this universal co-operation. Feeling and Reason 
would be almost inadequate to their task. In the 
working class we find the requisite conditions. 

will, as we have seen, form the principal 
source of opinion, not merely from their numerical 
superiority, but also from their intellectual and 
mpral qualities, as well as from the influence 
directly du^ to their social position. Thus it is 
that Positivism views the great problem of human 
life, send shows us for the first time that the bases 
of a solution already exist in the very structure 
of the social organism. 

Working Working men, whether as individuals 

men's dubs or, what is still more important, col- 
lectively, are now at liberty to criticize all the 
details, and even tho general principles, of the 
social system under which they live ; affecting, 
as it necessarily does, themselves more nearly than 
any otto: class. The remarkablp eagerness lately 
shown by our people to form clubs, though there 
was no special motive for it, and no very marked 
enthusiasm, was a proof that the checks which had 
'previously prevented this tendency from showing 
itself were quite unsuited to our times. Nor is 
this tendency likdy to pass away ; on the con- 
trary, it will take deeper root and extend more 
widely, because it is thoroughly in keeping with 
the h^its, feelings, and wants of working men, 
who form the majority in these meetings. A con- 
sistent system of social truth will largely increase 
their influence, by giving them a more settied 
character and a more important aim. So far from 
being in any way destructive, they form a natural 
thous^ imp^ect model of the mode of life which 
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will ultimately be adopted in the regenerate con- 
dition of Humanity. In these unions social sym- 
pathies are kept in constant action by a stimulus 
of a most beneficial kind. They offer the Speediest 
and most effectual means of elaborating Public 
Opinion : this at least is the case when tiiere has 
been a fair measure of individual training. No 
one at present has any idea of the extent of 'Jthe 
advantages which will one day spring from these 
spontaneous meetings, when there is an adequate 
system of general principles to direct theyn. 
Spiritual reorganization will find them its principal 
basis of support, for they secure its acceptance by 
the people ; and this will have the greater -Weight, 
because it will always be given -without compulsion 
or violence. The objection that nteetings of this 
kind may lead to dangerous political agitation, 
rests upon a misinterpretation of the events of the 
Revolution. So far from their stimulating a desire 
for what are called political rights, or encouraging, 
their exercise in -those who possess them, -their 
tendency is quite in -the opposite direction. They 
will soon divert 'Working men entirely from all use- 
less attempts to interfere with existing political 
institutions, and bring -them to -their true social 
function, that of assisting and carrying out the 
operations of -the new spiritual power. It is aT’' 
noble prospect which is -thus held out to them by 
Positi-vism, a prospect far more inviting than any 
of the metaphysical illusions of -the day. The real 
intention of the Club is to fdrm a provisional 
substitute for -the Church of old times, or rather 
to prepare the way for the religious building of the 
new form of worship, the worship of Humanity ; 
which, as I shall explain in a subsequent chapter, 
will be gradually introduced under the regenerating 
influence of Positive doctrine. Under our present 
republican government all progressive tendencies 
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are allowed free scope, and therefore it will not 
be long before our people accept this new vent for 
social sympathies, whi^ in former times could find 
expression only in Catholicism. 

In this theory of Public Opinion one condition 
yet remains to be described. A philosophic organ 
is necessary to interpret the doctrine ; the influence 
of yhich would otherwise in most cases be very 
inadequate. This third condition has been much 
disputed ; but it is certainly even more indispens- 
ablp than the second. And in fact it has never been 
really wanting, for every doctrine must have had 
some founder, and usually has a permanent body 
of teachers. It would be difficult to conceive that 
a system of moral and political principles should 
be possessed of great social influence, and yet at 
the same time that the men who originate or incul- 
cate the system should exercise no spiritual 
authority. It is true that this inconsistency did 
for a time exist under the negative and destructive 
influence of Protestantism and Deism, because 
men’s thoughts were for the time entirely taken up 
with the struggle to escape from the retrograde 
tendencies of Catholicism. During this long 
period of insurrection, each individual became a 
sort of priest ; each, that is, followed his own 
interpretation of a doctrine which needed no 
special teachers, because its function was not to 
construct but to criticize. All the constitutions 
that have been recently established on meta- 
'physical principled give a direct sanction to this 
state of things, in the preambles with which they 
commence. They apparently regard each citizen 
As competent to form a sound opinion on all social 
questions, thus exempting him from the necessity 
of applying tou any special interpreters. This 
extension to the normal state of things of a phase 
of mind only suited to the period of revolutionary 
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transition, is an error which I have already suffi* 
ciently refuted. 

In the minor arts of life, it is obvious that general 
principles cannot be laid down without some theo- 
retical study ; and that the application of these 
rules to special cases is not to be entirely left to the 
untaught instinct of the artisan. And can it be 
otherwise with the art of Social Life, so far harder 
and^more important than any other, and in which* 
from its principles being less simple and less pre- 
cise, a special explanation of them in each case is 
even more necessary ? However perfect the denion- 
stration of social princples may become, it must 
not be supposed that knowledge of Positive doc- 
trine, even when it has been taught in the most 
efficient way, will dispense with the necessity of 
frequently appealing to the philosopher for advice 
in questions of practical life, whe^er private or 
public. And this necessity of an interpreter to 
intervene occasionally between the principle and 
its application, is even more evident from the 
moral than it is from the intellectual aspect. 
Certain as it is that no one will be so well acquainted 
with the true character of the doctrine as the 
philosopher who teaches it, it is even more certain 
that none is so likely as himself to possess the moral 
qualifications of purity, of exalted aims, and of 
freedom from party spirit, without which his 
counsels could have but little weight in reforming 
individual or social conduct. It is principally 
through his agency that we may hope in most cases 
to bring about that reaction of All upon Each, 
which, as we have seen, is of such indispensable 
importance to practical morality. Philosophers 
are not indeed the principal source of labile 
Opinion, as intellectual pride so often leads them 
to believe. Public Opinion proceeds essentially 
from the free voice and spontaneous co-operation 
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of the people. But in order that the full weight 
of their unanimous judgment may be felt, it must 
be announced by some recognized organ. There 
are, no doubt, rare cases where the direct expression 
of popular feeling is enough, but these are quite 
exceptional. Thus working men and philosophers 
are mutually necessary, not merely in the creation 
of !l?ublic Opinion, but also in most cases in^the 
manifestation of it. Without the first, the &oc- 
trine, however well established, would not have 
sufficient force. Without the second, it would 
usually be too incoherent to overcome those 
obstacles in the constitution of man and of society, 
which *make it so difficult to bring practical life 
under the influence of fixed principles. 

In fact this necessity for some systematic organ 
to direct and give eflect to Public Opinion, has 
always been felt, even amidst the spiritual anarchy 
which at present surrounds us, on every occasion in 
which such opinion has played any important part. 
For its effect on these occasions would have been 
null and void but for some individual to take the 
initiative and personal responsiWlity. This is 
frequently verified in private life by cases in which 
we see the opposite state of things ; we see prin- 
ciples which no one would think of contesting, 
practically inadequate, for want of some recog- 
nized autiiority to apply them. It is a serious 
deficiency, which is, however, compensated, 
though imperfectly, by the greater facility of 
arriving at the truth in such cases, and by the 
greater strength of the sympathies which they call 
forth. But in public life, with its more difficult 
conditions and more important claims, such entire 
absence of systematic intervention could never be 
tolerated. In all public transactions even now we 
may perceive the participation of a sjnritual 
authority of one kind or other; the oi^gans of 
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which, though constantly varying, are in most 
cases metaphysicians or literary men writing for 
the press. Thus even in the present anarchy of 
feelings and convictions. Public Opinion cannot 
dispense with guides and interpreters. Only it 
has to be content with men who at the best can 
only offer the guarantee of personal responsibility, 
without any reliable security either for l5ie stability 
of their convictions or the purity of their feelings. 
But now that the problem of organizing Public 
Opinion has once been proposed by Positivism, 
it cannot remain long without a solution. It 
plainly reduces itself to the principle of separating 
the two social powers ; just as we have seen that 
the necessity of an established doctrine rested on 
the analogous principle of separatfeg theory from 
practice. It is clear, on the one hand, that sound 
interpretation of moral and political rules, as in 
the case of any other art, can only be furnished 
by philosophers engaged in the study of the natural 
laws on which they rest. On the other hand these 
philosophers,, in order, to preserve that breadth 
and generality of view which is their principal 
intellectual characteristic, must abstain scrupu- 
lously from all regular participation in practical 
affairs, and especially from political life : on the 
ground that its specializing influence would soon 
impair their speculative capacity. And such a 
course is equally necessary on moral grounds. It 
helps to preserve purity of feeling and impartiality 
of character ; qu^ities essentiafto their influence 
upon public as well as upon private life. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of Public 
Opinion. In each of its three constituent elements, 
the Doctrine, the Power, and the Organ, it is 
intimately connected with the whole question of 
spiritual reorganization ; or rather, it forms the 
simplest mode of viewing that great subject. All 
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the essential parts of it are closely related to each 
other. Positive principles, on the one hand, can- 
not count on much material support, except from 
the working classes ; these in their turn will for 
the future regard Positivism as the only doctrine 
with which they can sympathize. So, again, 
with the philosophic organs of opinion ; without 
thc^People, their necessary independence cannot 
be established or sustained. To our liteVary 
classes the separation of the two powers is instinc- 
tively repugnant, because it would lay down 
systematic limits to the unwise ambition which 
we now see in them. And it will be disliked as 
stron^y by the rich classes, who will look with 
fear upon a new moral authority destined to impose 
an irresistible •check upon their selfishness. At 
present it will be generally understood and wel- 
comed only by the proletary class, who have more 
aptitude for general views and for social sympathy. 
In France especially they are less under the delusion 
of metaphysical sophisms and of aristocratic 
prestige than any other class ; and the Positivist 
view of this primary condition of social regeneration 
will find a ready entrance into their minds and 
hearts. 

All three theory of Public Opinion shows 

conditions of US at once how far we have already 
in organizing this great regulator 
not yet been of modem society ; how far we still 
combined jgjj short of what is wanted. The 

Doctrine has at la^t arisen : there is no doubt of 
the existence of the Power ; and even the Organ 
is not wanting. But they do not as yet stand in 
their right relation to each other. The efiective 
impulse towards social regeneration depends, then, 
on one ultimate condition ; the formation of a firm 
alliance between philosophers and proletaries. 

Of this powerful coalition I have already spokem 
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I have now to explain the advantages which it 
offers to the people in the way of obtaining su&cient 
recognition of all legitimate claims. 

Of these advantages, the principal, and that by 
which the rest wifi speedily be developed and 
secured, is the important social function which is 
hereby conferred upon them. They become 
auxiliaries of the new spiritual power ; auxiliinaes 
indispensable to its action. This vast proletary 
class, which ever since its rise in the Middle Ages 
has ^en shut out from the political system, 
now assume the position for which by nature it is 
best adapted, and which is most conducive to the 
general well-being of society. Its membess, 
independently of their special vocation, will at last 
take a regular and most important part in public 
life, apart which will compensate for the hardships 
inseparable from their social position. Their 
combined action, far from disturbing the estab- 
lished order of things, wiU be its most solid guaran- 
tee, from the fact of being moral, not political. 
And here we see definitely the alteration which 
Positivism introduces in the revolutionary con- 
ception of the action of the working classes upon 
society. For stormy discussions about rights, it 
substitutes peaceable definition of duties. It 
supersedes useless disputes for the possession of 
power, by inquiring into the rules that should regu- 
late its wise employment. 

Spontaneous ^ superficial observer of the present 
tendracies in State of things ifiight imagine our 
working classes to be as yet very far 
tionf Their from this frame of mind. But he who 
Communism looks deei^r into the question will see 
that the very experiment which they are now 
trying, of extending their political rights, will soon 
have Ihe effect of lowing them the hollowness of 
a remedy which has so slight a bearing upon the 
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objects really important to them. Without mahing 
any formal abdication of rights, which might seem 
inconsistent with their social dignity, there is 
little doubt that their instinctive sagacity will lead 
them to the still more efficacious plan of indiffer- 
ence. Positivism will readily convince them that 
whereas spiritual power, in order to do its work, 
miAt ramify in every direction, it is essential to 
public order that political power should be* as a 
rule concentrated. And this conviction will grow 
upon them, as they see more clearly that the 
primary social problems which are very properly 
absorbing their attention are esscnti^y mor^ 
rathef than political. 

One step in this direction they have already 
taken of their^own accord, though its importance 
has not been duly appreciated. The well-known 
scheme of Communism, which has found such 
rapid acceptance with them, serves, in the absence 
of sounder doctrine, to express the way in which 
they are now looking at the great soci^ problem. 
The experience of the first part of the Revolution 
has not yet wholly disabused them of political 
illusions, but it has at least brought them to feel 
that Property is of more importance than Power 
in the ordinary sense of the word. So far Com- 
munism has given a wider meaning to the great 
social problem, and has thereby rendered an 
essential service, which is not neutralized by the 
temporary dangers involved in the metaphysical 
forms in which if comes before us. Communism 
should therefore be carefully distinguished from 
the numerous extravagant schemes brought for- 
ward in i'hi.o time of spiritual anarchy ; a time 
whi^ stimulates incompetent and ill-trained minds 
to the most difficult subjects of thought. The 
foolish schemes referred to have so fe^ definite 
features, that we have to distinguish them by the 
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names of their authors. But Communism bears 
the name of no single author, and is something 
more than an accidental product of anomalous 
circumstances. We should look upon it as the 
natural progress in the right direction of the 
revolutionary spirit ; progress of a moral rather 
than intellectual kind. It is a proof that revolu- 
tionary tendencies are now concentrating th^<* 
selves upon moral questions, leaving all purely 
political questions in the background. It is 
quite true that the solution of the problem which 
Communists are now putting forward, is still as 
essentially political as that of their predecessors ; 
since the only mode by which they propose toregu- 
late the employment of property, is by a change 
in the mode of its tenure. Still it isowing to them 
that the question of property is at last brought 
forward for discussion : and it is a question which 
so evidently needs a moral solution, the solution 
of it by political means is at once so inadequate 
and so destructive, that it cannot long continue, to 
be debated, without leading to the more satisf^* 
tory result offered by Positivism. Men will see 
that it forms a part of the final regeneration of 
opinion and of life, which Positivism is now 
inaugurating. 

To do justice to Conununism, we must look at 
the generous sympathies by which it is inspired, 
not at the shallow theories in which those sym- 
pathies find expression provisionally, until cir* 
cumstances enable them to take some other shape. 
Our working classes, caring but very little for meta- 
physical principles, do not attach nearly the same 
importance to these theories as is done by men of 
literary education. As soon as they see a better 
way of bringing forward the points on which they 
have such legitimate claims, ihey will very soon 
adopt the clear and practical conceptions of 
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Positivism, which can be carried out peaceably 
and permanently, in preference to these vague 
and confused chimeras, which, as they will in- 
stinctively feel, lead only to anarchy. Till then 
they will naturally abide by Communism, as the 
only method of bringing forward the most funda- 
mental of social problems in a way which there 
sh^ be no evading. The very alarm which their 
present solution of the problem arouses helps to 
stir public attention, and hx it on this great sub- 
ject. But for this constant appeal to their fears, 
the metaphysical delusions and aristocratic self- 
seeking of the governing classes would shelve the 
question altogefiier, or pass it by with indifference. . 
The errors of Communism must be rectified ; but 
there is no necessity for giving up the name, which 
is a simple assertion of the paramount importance 
of Socisd Feeling. However, now that we have 
happily passed from monarchy to republicanism, 
the name of Communist is no longer indispensable ; 
the word Republican expresses the meaning as well, 
and without the same danger. Positivism, then, 
has nothing to fear from Communism ; on the 
contrary, it will probably be accepted by most Com- 
munists among the working classes, especially in 
France where abstractions have buthttle influence 
on minds thoroughly emancipated from theology. 
The people will gradually find that the solution 
* of the great social problem which Positivism offers 
is better than the Communistic solution. 

Its new title ^ tendency in this direction has 
of Socialism already shown itself since the first 
edition of this work was published. The working 
classes have now adopted a new expression, 
Socialism, thus indicating that they accept the 
problem of the Communists while rejecting their 
solution. Indeed that solution would seem to be 
finally disposed of by the voluntary exile of thei^^ 
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leader. Yet, if the Socialists at present keep clear 
of Communism, it is only because their position is 
one of criticism or inaction. If they were to 
succeed to power, with principles so far below the 
level of their sympathies, they would inevitably 
fall into the same errors and extravagances which 
they now instinctively feel to be wrong. Con- 
sequently the rapid spread of Socialism '^^ry 
natutally alarms the upper classes ; and their 
resistance, blind though it be, is at present the 
only legal guarantee for material order. In fact, 

^ the problem brought forward by the Communists 
admits of no solution but their own, so long as the 
^revolutionary confusion of temporal and spmtual 
power continues. Therefore the universal blame 
that is lavished on these utopian schemes cannot 
fail to inspire respect for Positivism, as the only 
doctrine which can preserve Western Europe 
from some serious attempt to bring Communism 
into practical operation. Positivists stand forward 
now as the party of construction, with a definite 
basis for political action ; namely, systematic 
prosecution of the wise attempt of mediaeval 
statesmen to separate the two social powers. ^ On 
this basis they are enabled to satisfy the Poor, and 
at the same time to restore the confidence of the 
Rich. It is a final solution of our difficulties 
wluch will make the titles of which we have been ^ 
speaking unnecessary. Stripping the old word 
Republican of any false meaning at present 
attached to it, we may retain it«& the best expres- 
sion of the social sympathies on which the regenera- 
tion of society depends. For the opinions, 
manners, and even institutions of future society, 
Positivist is the only word suitable. 

Property la The peculiar reality of Positivism, 
Soda? invariable tendency to con- 

seeds' con% centrate our intellectual powers upon 
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social questions, are attnbutes, both of which 
involve its adoption of the essential principle 
of Communism ; that principle being, that Pro- 
perty is in its nature social, and that it needs 
control. 

Property has been erroneously represented by 
most modern jurists as conferring an absolute 
ri^ht upon the possessor, irrespectively of the good 
or bad use made of it. This view is instinctively 
felt by the working classes to be unsound, and aU 
tcue philosophers will agree with them. It is an 
anti-social theory, due historically to exaggerated 
reaction against previous legislation of a peculiarly 
oppr^sive kind, but it has no real foundation 
eilher in justice or in fact. Property can neither 
be created, nor even transmitted by the sole 
agency of its possessor. The co-operation of the 
public is always necessary, whether in the asser- 
tion of the general principle or in the application 
of it to each special case. Therefore the tenure of 
property is not to be regarded as a purely individual 
right. In every age and in every country the state 
has intervened, to a greater or less degree, making 
property subservient to social requirements. 
Taxation evidently gives the public an interest in 
the private fortune of each individual ; an interest 
which, instead of diminishing with the progress 
of civilization, has been always on the increase, 
especially in modem times, now that the connexion 
of each member of society with the whole is 
becoming more apparent. The practice of confisca- 
tion, which also is in universal use, shows that in 
cert^ extreme cases the community considers itsd.1 
authorized to assume entire possession of private 
property. Confiscation has, it is true, been abol- 
ished for a time in France. But this isolated 
exception is due only to the abuses which recently 
accompanied the exercise of what was in itself an 
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undoubted right ; and it will hardly survive when 
the causes which led to it are forgotten, and the 
power which introduced it has passed away. In 
their abstract views of property, then. Communists 
are perfectly able to maintain their ground against 
the jurists. 

They are right, again, in dissenting as deeply as 
they do from the Economists, who lay it down vis 
an absolute principle that the application of wealth 
should be entirely unrestricted by society. This 
error, like the one just spoken of, is attributable to 
instances of unjustifiable interference. But it is 
utterly opposed to aU sound philosophical teach- 
ing, although it has a certain appearance of truth, 
in so far as it recognizes the subordination of social 
phenomena to natural laws. But the Economists 
seem to have adopted this important principle 
only to show how incapable they are of compre- 
hending it. Before they applied the conception 
of Law to the higher phenomena of nature, they 
ought to have made themselves well acquainted 
with its meaning, as apphed to the lower and more 
simple phenomena. Not having done so, they 
have been utterly blind to the fact that the Order 
of nature becomes more and more modifiable as 
it grows more complicated. This conception lies 
at the very root of our whole practical life ; there- 
fore nothing can excuse the metaphysical school 
of Economists for systematically resisting the 
intervention of human wisdom in the various 
departments of social action. That the movement 
of society is subject to natural laws is certain ; 
but this truth, instead of inducing us to abandon 
all efforts to modify society, should rather lead to 
a wiser application of such efforts, since they are 
at once more efficacious, and more necessary in 
social phenomena than in any other. 

So far, therefore, the fundamental principle ojf 
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Communism is one which the Positivist school 
must obviously adopt. Positivism not only con- 
firms this principle, but widens its scope, by 
showing its application to other departments of 
human life ; by insisting that, not wealth only, 
but that all our powers shall be devoted in the 
true republican spirit to the continuous service of 
th^ community. The long period of revolution 
which has elapsed since the Middle Ages has 
encouraged individualism in the moral world, as 
in ^ the intellectual it has fostered the specializing 
tendency. But both are equally inconsistent with 
the final order of modem society. In all healthy 
conditions of Humanity, the citizen, whatever his 
position, has been regarded as a public functionary, 
whose duties ^d claims were determined more or 
less distinctly by his faculties. The case of 
property is certainly no exception to this general 
principle. Proprietorship is regarded by the 
Positivist as an important social function ; the 
function, namely, of creating and administering 
that capital by means of which each generation 
lays the foundation for the operations of its suc- 
cessor. This is the only tenable view of pro- 
perty ; and wisely interpreted, it is one which, 
while ennobling to its possessor, does not exclude 
a due measure of freedom. It will in fact place his 
position on a firmer basis than ever. 

But Positiv- a^eement here pointed out 

tern rejects the between sodological science and the 
spontaneous inspirations of popular 
problem. Pro- judgment, goes no fartlier. Positi- 
vists accept, and indeed enlarge, the 
moral not legaa programme of Communism ; but we 
agencies reject its practical solution on the 
ground that it is at once inadequate and subversive. 
The chief difference between our own solution and 
theirs is that we substitute moral agencies for 
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political. Thus we come again to our leading 
principle of separating spiritual from temporsd 
power ; a principle which, disregarded as it has 
hitherto been in the system of modern renovators, 
will be^ found in every one of the important prob- . 
lems of our time to be the sole possible issue. In 
the present case, while throwing such light on the 
fallacy of Communism, it should lead us to excise " 
the fallacy, by reminding us that politicians of 
every accredited school are equally guilty of it. 
At a time when there are so very few, even of 
cultivated minds, who have a clear conception of 
this the primary principle of modern politics, it 
would be harsh to blame the people for still 
accepting a result of revolutionary empiricism, 
which is so universally adopted by other classes. 

I need notenter here into any detailed criticism 
of the utopian scheme of Plato. It was conclu- 
sively refuted twenty-two centuries ago, by the 
great Aristotle, who thus exemplified the organic 
character, by which, even in its earliest manifesta- 
tions, the Positive spirit is distinguished. In 
modern Communism, moreover, there is one fatal 
inconsistency, which while it proves the utter 
weakness of the system, testifies at the same lime 
to the honourable character of the motives from 
which it arose. Modem Communism differs from 
the ancient, as expounded by Plato, in not making 
women and children common as well as property ; 
a result to which the principle itseljf obviou^ 
leads. Yet this, the only consistent view of 
Communism, is adopted by none but a very few 
literary men, whose affections, in themselves too 
feeble, have been perverted by vicious intellectual 
training. Our untaught proletaries, who are the 
only Communists worthy our consideration, are 
nobly inconsistent in this respect. Indivisible 
as their erroneous system is, they only adopt that 
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side of it which touches on their social require- 
ments. The other side is repugnant to all their 
highest instincts, and they utterly repudiate it. 

Without discussing these chimerical schemes in 
detail, it will be well to expose the errors inherent 
in the method of reasoning which leads to them, 
.because they are common to all the other pro- 
grysive schools, the Positivist school excepted. 
Th^mistahe consists in the first place, in disre- 
garding or even denying the natural laws which 
regulate social phenomena ; and secondly, in 
resorting to political agencies where moral agency 
is the real thing needed. The inadequacy and the 
danger of the various utopian systems which are 
now setting up their rival claims to bring about 
the regeneratien of society, are all attributable in 
reality to these two closely-connected errors. 
For the sake of clearness, I shall continue to refer 
specially to Communism as the most prominent 
of these systems. But it will be easy to extend the 
bearing of my remarks to all the rest. 

individaaiis- The ignorance of the true laws of 

ation of func- social life under which Communists 
tt on 5 as neces- . .•..••.i* ^ 

«ary as co- labour IS evident in their dangerous 

operatioii tendency to suppress individuality. 
Not only do they ignore tiie inherent prepon- 
derance in our nature of the personal instincts; 
but they forget that, in the collective Organ- 
ism, the separation of functions is a feature no 
less essential than the co-operation of functions. 
Suppose for a moment that the connexion between 
men could be made such that they were physically 
inseparable, as has been actually the case wifk 
twins in certain cases of monstrosity; society 
vrould obviously be impossible. Extravagant as 
tkis supposition is, it may illustrate the fact that 
in social life individuality cannot be dispensed 
with. It is necessary in order to admit of that 
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variety of simultaneous efforts 'which constitutes 
the immense superiority of the Social Organism 
over every individual life. The great problem for 
man is to harmonize, as far as possible, the freedom 
resulting from isolation, with the equally urgent 
necessity for convergence. To dwell exclusively 
upon the necessity of convergence would tend to ^ 
undermine not merely our practical energy, Int 
our true dignity ; since it would do away with the 
sense of personal responsibility. In exceptional 
cases where life is spent in forced subjection to 
domestic authority, the comforts of home are often 
not enough to prevent existence from becoming 
an intolerable burden, simply from the waht of 
sufficient independence. 'SA^at would it be, then, 
if everybody stood in a similar position of depend- 
ence towards a community that was indifferent 
to his happiness? Yet no less a danger than 
this would be the result of adopting any of 
those utopian schemes which sacrifice true liberty 
to uncontrolled equality, or even to an exaggerated 
sense of fraternity. Wide as the divergente be- 
tween Positivism and the Economic schools is, 
Positivists adopt substantially the strictures which 
they have passed upon Communism ; especially 
those of Dunoyer, their most advanced writer. 

There is another point in which ^ 
quires*ite^5^ Communism is equally inconsistent 
tains as weu with the laws of Sociology. Actings 
as War tinder false views of the constitution 
of our modem industrial systeift, it proposes to 
remove its directors, who form so essentii a part 
of it. An army can no more exist without officers 
than without soldiers ; and this elementary truth 
holds good of Industty as well as of War. The 
organization of modem industry has not been found • 
practicable as yet ; but the germ of such organii^a- 
tion lies unquestionably in the division which has 
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lucisen spontaneously between Capitalist and 
Workman. No great works could be undertaken 
if 'each worker were also to be a director, or if the 
management, instead of being fixed, were entrusted 
to a passive and irresponsible body. It is evident 
that under the present system of industry there 
is a tendency to a constant enlargement of under-' 
takings : each fresh step leads at once to still 
further extension. Now this tendency, so far 
from being opposed to the interests of the working 
classes* is a condition which will most seriously 
facilitate the real organization of our material 
existeij^ce, as soon as we have a moral authority 
competent to control it. For it is only the larger 
employers that^the spiritual power can hope to 
penetrate with a strong and habitual sense of duty 
to their subordinates. Without a sufficient con- 
centration of material power, the means of satisfy- 
ing the claims of morality would be found wanting, 
except at such exorbitant sacrifices as would be 
incompatible with all industrial progress. This 
& the weak point of every plan of reform which 
limits* itself to the mode of .acquiring power. 
Whether public power or private, ins|pad of aiming 
at controlling its use in whosever hands it may be 
placed. It leads to a waste of those forces which, 
when rightly used, form our principal resource in 
dealing with grave social difficulties, 

. The motives, therefore, from which 
4$ dSdffi*£ modern Communism has arisen, how- 
^ hiitoricaa ever estimable, lead at present, in the 
^ ' want of proper scientific teaching, to a 

yeiy wrong view both of the nature of the disease 
atifi of its remedy. A heavier reproach against it 
is, that in one point it shows a manifest insufficiency 
of social instinct. Communists boast of theit 
apir^ of social union ; but they limit it to the 
nniem of the present generation, stopping shorf' 

N 
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of historical continuity, which yet is the prindpa) 
characteristic of Humanity. When they have 
matured their moral growth, and have followed 
out in Time that connexion which at present they 
only recognize in Space, they will at once see the 
necessity of these general conditions which at 
present they would reject. They will understs^nd 
the importance of inheritance, as the natural 
means by which each generation transmits to 
its successor the result of its own labours and the 
means of improving them. The necessity of 
inheritance, as far as &e community is concerned, 
is evident, and its extension to the individual 
is an obvious consequence. But whatever re- 
proaches Communists may deserve in this respect 
are equally applicable to all the' other pro^es- 
sive sects. They are all pervaded by an anti- 
historic spirit, which leads them to conceive of 
Society as though it had no ancestors ; and 
this, although their own ideas for the most part 
can have no bearing except upon posterity. 

In fact as a Serious as these errors are, a philoso^ 
system, 'i? £ phic mind will treat the Communism 
worthless, of our day, so far as it is adopted in , 
ted^y'^oSe good faith, with indulgence, whether 
feeUngs he look at the motives from which ilk 
arose, or at the practical results which will follow 
from it. It is hardly fair to criticize the intrinsic 
merits of .a doctrine, the whole meaning and value 
of which are relative to the peculiar phase of 
society in which it is proposed. Communism 
has in its own way discharged an important 
function. It has brought prominently forward 
the greatest of social problems ; . and, if we except 
the recent Positivist explanation, its mode of 
stating it has never been surpassed. And let no 
one suppose that it would have been enough simply 
to state the problem, without hazarding any 
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solution of it. Those who think so do not under- 
stand the exigencies of man’s feeble intellect. 
In far easier subjects than this, it is impossible to 
give prolonged attention to questions which are 
simply asked, without any attempt to answer 
them. Suppose, for instance, that Gall and Brous- 
sais had limited themselves to a simple statement 
of tEeir great problems without venturing on any 
solution ; their principles, however incontestable, 
would have been barren of result, for want of that 
motive power of renovation which nothing can 
give but a systematic solution of some kind or 
other, hazardous as the attempt must be at first. 
Now ft is hardly likely that we should be able 
to evade this condition of our mental faculties 
^ in subjects whicn are not only of the highest difl&- 
culty, but also more exposed than any others to 
the influence of passion. Besides, when we com- 
pare the errors of Communism with those of other 
social doctrines which have recently received official 
sanction, we shall feel more disposed to palliate 
them. Are they, for instance, more shallow and 
more really dangerous than- the absurd and 
chimerical notion which was accepted in France 
for a whole generation, and is still upheld by so 
many political teachers; the notion that the 
great Revolution has found its final issue in the 
Qonstitutional system of government, a system 
peculiar to England during her stage of transition ? 
Moreover, our so-called conservatives only escape 
the errors of Communism by evading or ignoring 
its problems, though they are becoming every 
day more urgent. Whenever they are induced 
to deal with them, they render themselves liable 
to exactly the same dangers, dangers common to 
all schools which reject the division of the two 
powers, and which consequently are for ever 
trying to make legislation do the work of morality. 
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Accordingly we see the governing classes nowa- 
days u^olding institutions of a thoroughly 
Communist character, such as alms-houses, found- 
ling hospitals, etc. ; while popular feeling strongly 
and rightly condemns such institutions, as being 
incompatible with that healthy growth of home 
affection which should be common to all ranks. 

Were it not that Communism is provisioup-lly 
useful in antagonizing other doctrines equally 
erroneous, it would have, then, no real importance, 
except that due to the motives which originated 
it ; since its practical solution is far too chimerical 
and subversive ever to obtain acceptance. Yet, 
from the high morality of these motives, it will 
probably maintain and increase its influence 
until our working men find that their wants can 
be more effectually satisfied by gentler and surer 
means. Our republican system seems at first 
sight favourable to the scheme ; but it cannot fail 
soon to have the reverse effect, because, while 
adopting the social principle which constitutes 
the real merit of Communism, it repudiates its 
mischievous illusions. In France, at all events, 
where property is so easy to acquire and is conse- 
quently so generally enjoyed, the doctrine cannot 
lead to much practical harm ; rather its reaction 
will be beneficial, because it will fix men's minds 
more seriously on the just claims of the People, 
The danger is far greater in other parts of Western 
Europe ; especially in England, where aristocratic 
influence is less undermined, and where conse- 
quently the working classes are less advanced 
and more oppress^. And even in Catholic 
countries, where individualism and anarchy have 
been met by a truer sense of fraternity. Com- 
munistic disturbances can only be avoided finally 
by a more rapid dissemination of Positivism, 
which will ultimately dispel all social delusions, 
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by ofEering the true solution of the questions 
that gave rise to them. 

The nature of the evil shows us at once that the 
remedy we seek must be almost entirely of a 
moral kind. This truth, based as it is on real 
knowledge of human nature, the people will soon 
come to feel instinctively. And here Communists 
are,^ without knowing it. preparing the way for 
the ascendancy of Positivism. They are forcing 
upon men’s notice in the strongest possible way 
a problem to which no peaceable and satisfactory 
solution can be given, except by the new philosophy. 

Propeity is That philosophy, abandoning all 
* b irritating discussion as to 

fCTedT'with the ^origin of wealth and the extent of 
gaily its possession, proceeds at once to 

the moral rules which should regulate it as a 
social function. The distribution of power among 
men, of material power especially, lies so far 
beyond our means of intervention, that to set it 
before us as our main object to rectify the defects 
of the natural order in this respect, would be to 
waste our short life in barren and interminable 
disputes. The chief concern of the public is 
that power, in whosever hands it may be placed, 
should be exercised for their benefit ; and this is 
a point to which we may direct our efforts with 
far greater effect. Besides, by regulating the 
employment of wealth, we do, indirectly, modify 
its tenure ; for the mode in which wealth is held has 
some secondary i^uence over the right use of it. 

The regulations required should be moral, not 
political in their source ; general, not special, in 
their application. Those who accept them will 
do so of their own free will, under the influence 
of their education. Thus their obedience, while 
steadily maintained, will have, as Aristotle long 
ago ol^erved. the merit of voluntary action. By 
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converting private property into a public function, 
we would subject it to no tyrannical interference ; 
for this, by ito destruction of free impulse and 
responsibility, would prove most deeply depading 
to man’s character. Indeed, the comparison of 
proprietors with public functionaries will frequently 
be applied in the inverse sense ; with the view, 
that is, of strengthening the latter rather \han 
of weakening the former. The true principle of 
republicanism is, that all forces shall work together 
for the common good. With this view we have 
on the one hand, to determine precisely \^hat 
it is that the common good requires .* and, on the 
other, to*develop the temper of mind most likely 
to satisfy the requirement. Jhe conditions 
requisite for these two objects are, a recognized 
Code of principles, an adequate Education, and 
a healthy direction of Public Opinion. For such 
conditions we must look principally to the philoso- 
phic body which Positivism proposes to establish 
at the apex of modem society. Doubtless this 
purely moral influence would not be sufhcient of 
itself. Human frailty is such that Government, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, will have as 
before to repress by force the more palpable and 
more dangerous class of delinquencies. But this 
additional control, though necessary, will not fill 
so important a place as it did in the Middle Ages 
under the sway of Catholicism. Spiritual rewards 
and punishments will preponderate over temporal, 
in proportion as human dev^opment evokes a 
stronger sense of the ties which unite each with 
all, by the threefold bond of Feeling, Thought, 
and Action. 

inbaritance Positivism, being more pacific and 
favo^bie to more efficacious than Communism, 
because more true, is also broader and 
^ ^ . more complete in its solution of great 
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social problems. The superficial view of property, 
springing too often from- envious motives, which 
condemns Inheritance because it admits of posses-^ 
sion without labour, is not subversive merely, but 
narrow. From the moral point of view we see at 
once the radical weakness of these empirical 
reproaches. They show blindness to the fact that 
thU mode of transmitting wealth is really that 
'which is most likely to call out the temper requisite 
for its right employment. It saves l^e mind and 
the heart from the mean and sordid habits which 
are so often engendered by slow accumulation of 
capital. The man who is born to wealth is more 
likely to feel the wish to be respected. And thus 
those whom \^e are inclined to condemn as idlers 
may very easily become the most useful of tlie 
rich classes, under a wise reorganization of opinions 
and habits. Of course too, since with the advance 
of Civilization the difficulty of living without in- 
dustry increases, the class that we are speaking 
of becomes more and more exceptional. In every 
way, then, it is a most serious mistake to wish to 
upset society on account of abuses which are 
already in course of removal, and which admit 
of conversion to a most beneficial purpose. 

Intellect Again; another feature in which the 
needs moral Positivist solution surpasses the Com- 
muSr as munist, is the remarkable completeness 

of its application. Communism takes 
no account of aiwthing but wealth ; as if wealth 
were the only power in modern society badly dis- 
tributed and administered. In reality there are 
greater abuses connected with almost every ofhik 
power that man possesses ; and especially w|th 
the powers of intellect ; yet these our visionams 
make not the smallest attempt to rectify. Posit!-- 
vistn being the only doctrine that embraces the 
whcde sj^ere of human existence,, ia thetefisre^ 
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the only doctrine that can elevate Social Feeling 
to its proper place, by extending it to all depart^ 
ments of human aJrtivity without exception. 
Identification, in a moral sense, of private functions 
with public duties is even more necessary in the 
case of the scientific man or the artist, than in 
that of the proprietor ; whether we look at the 
source from which his powers proceed, or at ^e 
object to which they should be directed. Yet the 
men who wish to make material wealth common, 
the only kind of wealth that can be held exclusively 
by an individual, never extend their utopian 
scheme to intellectual wealth, in which it would 
be far more admissible. In fact the apostles 
of Communism often come forward as 2ealous 
supporters of what they call litcflrary property. 
Such inconsistencies show the shallowness of 
the system ; it proclaims its own failure in the 
very cases that are most favourable for the applica* 
tion. The extension of the principle here sug- 
gested would expose at once ihe inexpediency of 
political regulations on the subject, and the 
necessity of moral rules ; for these and these only 
can ensure the right use of all our faculties without 
distinction. Intellectual effort, to be of any 
value, must be spontaneous ; and it is doubtless 
an instinctive sense of this truth which prevents 
Communists from subjecting intellectual faculties 
to their utopian regulations. But Positivism 
can deal with these faculties which stand in the 
most urgent need of wise direetion, without in- 
consistency and without disturbance. It leaves 
to them their fair measure of free action ; and in 
the case of other faculties which, though less 
eminent, are hardly less dangerous to repress, it 
strengthens their freedom. When a pure morality 
arises * capable of impressing a social tendency 
upon every phase of human activity, the freer our 
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action becomes the more useful will it be to the 
public. The tendency of modem civilization, 
far from impeding private industry, is to entrust 
it more and more with functions, especially with 
those of a material kind, which were originally 
left to government. Unfortunately this tendency, 
which is very evident, leads economists into the 
miitake of supposing that industry may be left 
altogether without organization. All that it 
really proves is that the influence of moral prin- 
ciples is gradually preponderating over that of 
governmental regulations. 

Action of or- The method which is peculiar to 
gani2ed*pubiic Positivism of solving our great social 
CaStaUsts!**^ prt^lems by moral agencies, will be 
Strikes found applicable also to the settlement 
of industrial disputes, so far as the popular claims 
involved are well founded. These claims will 
thus become clear from all tendency to disorder, 
and will consequently gain immensely in force ; 
especially when they are seen to be consistent with 
principles which are freely accepted by all, and 
when they are supported by a philosophic body 
of known impartiality and enlightenment. This 
spiritual power, while impressing on the people 
the duty of respecting theii temporal leaders, 
will impose duties upon these latter, which they 
will find impossible to evade. As all classes will . 
have received a common education, they will all 
alike be penetrated with the general principles 
on which these special obligations will rest. And* 
these weapons, derived from no source but that 
of Feeling and Reason, and aided solely by Public 
..Opinion, will wield an influence over practical 
life, of which nothing in the present day can give 
any conception. We might compare it with the 
influence of Catholicism in the Middle Ages, only 
that men are too sipt to attribute the results of 
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Catholicism to the chimerical hopes and feaxs 
which it inspired, rather than to the energy with 
which praise and blame were distributed. With 
the new spiritual power praise and blame will form 
the only resource ; but it will be developed and 
consolidated to a degree which, as I have before 
shown, was impossible for Catholicism. 

This is the only real solution of the displites 
that are so constantly arising between workmen 
and their employers. Both parties will look to 
this philosophic authority as a supreme cgurt 
of arbitration. In estimating its importance, 
we must not forget that the antagonism of 
employer and employed has not yet been pushed 
to its full consequences. The smuggle between 
wealth and numbers would have been far more 
serious, but for the fact that combination, without 
which there can be no struggle worth speaking 
of, has hitherto only been permitted to the 
capitalist. It is true that in England combinations 
of workmen are not legally prohibited. But 
in that country they are not yet sufl&ciently eman- 
cipated either intellectually or morally^ to make 
such use of the power as would be the case in 
France. When French workmen are allowed to 
concert their plans as freely as their employers, 
the antagonism of interests that will then arise 
will make both sides feel the need of a morkl 
power to arbitrate between them. Not that the 
conciliating influence of such a^power will ever be 
such as to do away entirely with extreme measures ; 
but it will greatly restrict their application, and 
in cases where they are unavoidable, will miti^te 
their excesses. Such measures should be limits, 
on both sides to refusal of co-operation ; a power 
which every free agent ought to be allowed to , 
exercise, on his own pemonal responsibility, with 
the object of impressing on those who are teaching 
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'him unjustly the importance of the services which 
he has been rendering. The workman is not to 
be compelled to work any more than the capitalist 
to direct. Any abuse of this extreme protest on 
either side will of course be disapproved by the 
moral power ; but the option of malang the protest 
is always to be reserv^ to each element in the 
•coAective organismi by virtue of his natural inde- 
pendence. In the most settled times functionaries 
have always been allowed to suspend their services 
on special occasions. It was done frequently in 
the Middle Ages by priests, professors, judges, etc. 
All have to do is to regulate this privilege, and 
embody it into the industrial system. This will be 
one of the secqpdary duties of ttie philosophic body, 
who will naturally be consulted on most of these 
occasions, as on all others of public or private 
moment. The formal sanction which it may give 
to a suspension or positive prohibition of work 
would render such a measure far more effective 
than it is at present. The operation of the measure 
is but partial at present, but it might in this way 
extend, first to all who belong to the same trade, 
then to other branches of industry, and even 
ultimately to every Western nation liiat accepts 
the same spiritual guides. Of course persons who 
think themselves aggrieved may always resort to 
this extreme course on their own responsibility, 
against the advice of the philosophic body. True 
spiritual power gonfines itself to giving counsel j 
it never commands. But in such cases, unless the 
advice given by the philosophers has been wrong, 
the suspension of work is not likely to be sufficiently 
general to bring about any important result. 

Tim theory of trade-unions is, in fact, in the 
industrial world, what the power of insurrection 
is with regard to the higher social functions ; it 
is an ultimate resource which every coUecthw 
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organism must reserve. The principle is the 
same in the simpler and more ordinary cases as in 
the more unusual and important. In both the 
intervention of the philosophic body, whether 
solicited or not, whether its purpose be to organize 
popular effort or to repress it, wUl largely influence 
the result. 

We are now in a position to state with nft)re 
precision the main practical difference between 
the policy of Positivism, and that of Communism 
or of Socialism. All progressive political schools 
agree in concentrating their attention upon the 
problem, How to give the people their proper, place 
as a component element of modern Society, which 
ever since the Middle Ages has beeg tending more 
and more distinctly to its normal mode of exist- 
ence. They also agree that the two great require- 
ments of the working classes are, the organization 
of Education, and the organization of Labour. 
But here their agreement ends. When the means 
of effecting these two objects have to be considered, 
Positivists find themselves at issue with all other 
Progressive schools. They maintain that the 
organization of Industry must be based upon the 
organization of Education. It is commonly sup- 
posed that both may be begun simultaneously ; 
or indeed that Labour may be organized irres- 
pectively of Education. It may seem as if we 
are making too much of a mere question of arrange- 
ment ; yet the difference is one^ which affects tiie 
whole character and method of social reconstruc- 
tion. The plan usually followed is simply a repe- 
tition of the old attempt to reconstruct politically 
without waiting for spiritual reconstruction ; in 
other words, to raise the social edifice before its 
intellectual and moral foundations have been laid. 
Hence the attempts made to satisfy popular 
requirements by measures of a purely poUtical 
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kind, because they appear to meet the evil directly ; 
a course which is as useless as it is destructive. 
Positivism, on the contrary, substitutes for such 
agencies, an influence which is sure and peaceful, 
although it be gradual and indirect ; the influence 
of a more enlightened morality, supported by a 
purer state of Public Opinion ; such opinion being 
orfanized by competent minds, and diffused freely 
amongst the people. In fact, the whole question, 
whether the solution of the twofold problem before 
us»is to be empirical, revolutionary, and therefore 
conflned simply to France ; or whether it is to be 
consistent, pacific, and applicable to the whole of 
Western Europe, depends upon the preference 
or the postponement of the organization of Labour 
to the organization of Education. 

This conclusion involves a brief explanation 
of the general system of education 
niOT^miis??e which Positivism will introduce. This 
based upon a the new Spiritual power regards as its 
rf'^Educatiro Principal function, and as its most 
efficient means of satisfying the work- 
ing classes in all reasonable demands. 

It was the great social virtue of Catholicism, 
that it introduced for the first time, as far as cir- 
cumstances permitted, a system of education 
common to all classes without distinction, not 
excepting even those who were still slaves. It 
was a vast undertaking, yet essential to its purpose 
of founding a spiritual power which was to be 
independent of the temporal power. Apart from 
its temporary value, it has left us one imperishable 
principle, namely that in all education worthy of 
the name, moral training should be regarded as of 
greater importance than scientific teaching. 
Catholic education, however, was ' of course^ 
extremely defective ; owing partly to the circum- 
stances of tite time, and partly to the weakness of 
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doctrine on which it rested. Having reference 
almost exclusively to the oppressed masses, the 
principal lesson which it taught was. the duty of 
almost^ passive resignation, with the exception 
of certain obligations imposed upon rulers. Intel- 
lectual culture in any true sense there was none. 
All this was natural in a faith which directed men’s 
highest efforts to an object unconnected vAth 
social life, and which taught that all the phenomena 
of nature were regulated by an impenetrable Will. 
Catholic Education was consequently qrqte 
unsuited to any period but the Middle Ages ; a 
period during which the advanced porticm of 
Humanity was gradually ridding itself of the 
ancient institution of slavery, by^commuting it 
first into serfdom, as a preliminary step to en^e 
personal freedom. In the ancient world Catholic 
education would have been too revolutionary ; at 
the present time it would be servile and inadequate. 
Its function was that of directing the long and 
difficult transition from the social life of Antiquity 
to that of Modern times. Personal emancipation 
once obtained, the working classes began to develop 
their powers and rise to their true position as a 
class ; and they soon became conscious of intel- 
lectual .and social wants which Catholicism was 
wholly incapable of satisfying. 

And yet is the only real system of universal 
education which the world has hitherto seen. 
For we cannot give that name to the so-called 
University system which metaphysicians began to 
introduce into Europe at the close of the Middle 
Ages; and which offered little more than the 
Special instruction previously given to the priest- 
hood ; that is, the study of the Latin language, 
with the dialectical training required for 
defence of their doctrines. Morals were un- 
taught except as a part of the trai^ng of the 
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professed theologian. All this metaphysical and 
literary instruction was of no great service to social 
evolution, es^ept so far as it developed the critical 
power ; it had, however, a certain indirect influence 
on the constructive movement, especially on the 
development of Art. But its defects, both prac- 
tical and theoretical, have been made more 
evident by its application to new classes of society, 
whose occupations, whether practical or specula- 
tive, reijuired a very different kind of training. 
And thus, while claiming the title of Universal, 
it never reached the working classes, even in 
Protestant countries, where each believer became to 
a certain extent his own priest. 

The theological method being obsolete, and the 
metaphysical method inadequate, the task of 
founding an efficient system of popular education 
belongs to Positivism ; the only doctrine capable 
of reconciling these two orders of conditions, the 
intellectual and the moral, which are equally 
necessary, but which since tiie Middle Ages have 
always proved incompatible. Positivist edupation, 
while securing the supremacy of the heart over the 
understanding more efficiently than Catholicism; 
will yet put no obstacle in the way of intellectual 
growth. The function of Intellect, in education 
as in practical life, will be to regulate Feeling ; 
the culture of which, beginning at birth, will be 
maintained by constant exercise of . the three 
classes of duties relative to Self, to the Family, 
and to Society. 

1 have already explained the mode in vrhich the* 
^.principles of universal morality will be finally co«. 
ordinate ; a task which, as, 1 have shown, ia* 
connected with the principal function of the new 
spiritual power. I have now only to point out the 
p^amount. influence of morality on every part ot 
Positive Education. It will be seen to ^ con-. 
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nected at first spontaneously, and afterwards in a 
more systematic form, with the entire system of 
human knowledge. 

Positive Education, adapting itself to the 
requirements of the Organism with which it has 
to deal, subordinates intellectual conditions to 
social. Social conditions are considered as the 
main object, intellectual as but the mean# of 
attaining it. Its principal aim is to induce the 
working classes to accept their high social function 
of supporting the spiritual power, while at Jthe 
same time it will render them more efficient in 
their own special duties. » 

Education Presuming that Education extends 
ten^firth^to birth to man]Y>od, we may 

puSrty, from divide it into two periods, the first 
ending with puberty, that is, at the 
beginning of industrial apprenticeship# 
should be essentially 
spontaneous, and should be carried on 
given at home as far as possible in the bosom of the 
family. The only studies required should be of an 
esthetic kind. In the second period. Education 
takes a systematic form, consisting chiefly of a 
public course of scientific lectures, explaining the 
essential laws of the various orders of phenomena. 
These lectures will be the groundwork of Moral 
Science, which will co-ordinate the whole, and 
point out the relation of each part to the social 
purpose common to all. Thus,jat about the time 
which long experience has fixed as that of legal 
majority, and when in most cases the term of 
apprenticeship closes, the workman will be pre- 
pared intellectually and morally for his public and' 
private service. 

The first years of life, from infancy to the end of' 
the period of second dentition, should be devoted 
to education of the physical poweis, carried on 
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under the superintendence of the parents, especi- 
ally of the mother. Physical education, as usually 
practised, is nothing but mere muscular exercise ; 
but a more important object is that of training the 
senses, and giving manual skill, so as to develop 
from the very first our powers of observation and 
action. Study, in the ordinary acceptation, there 
should be none during this period, not even reading 
or writing. An acquaintance wi^ facts of various 
kinds, such as may spontaneously attract the 
growing powers of attention, will be the only in- 
struction received. The philosophic system of 
the infant individual, like that of the infant 
speciek, consists in pure Fetichism, and its natural 
development should not be disturbed by unwise 
interference, 'fhe only care of the parents will be 
to impress those feelings and habits lor which a 
rational basis will be given at a later period. By 
taking every opportunity of calling the higher in- 
stincts into play, they will be laying down the best 
foundation for true morality. 

During the period of about seven years com- 
prised between the second dentition and puberty, 
Education will become somewhat more systematic ; 
but it will be limited to the culture of the fine arts ; 
and it will be still most important, especially on 
moral grounds, to avoid separation from the 
family. The study of Art should simply consist 
in practising it more or less systematically. No 
formal lectures are necessary, at least for the pur- 
poses of general Education, though of course for ^ 
professional purposes they may still be required. 
There is no reason why these studies should not be 
carried on at home by the second generation of 
Positivists, when the culture of the parents wiU 
be sufficiently advanced to allow them to superin- 
tend it. They will include Poetry, the art tm 
which all the rest are based ; and the two most 
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important of the special arts, music and dravidng. 
Meantime the pupil will become familiar with the 
principal Western languages, which are included 
in the study of Poetry, since modem poetry can- 
not be properly appreciated without them. Mores- 
over, independently of esthetic considerations, a 
knowledge of them is most important morally, as 
a means of destro 3 dng national preju4^s, a£d of 
forming the true Positivist standard of 'Occidental ^ 
feeling. Each nation will be taught to consider 
it a duty to learn the language of contigpoua 
countries ; an obvious principle, which, in the 
case of Frenchmen, will involve their learning 
the other four languages, as a consequence of that 
central position which gives them^o many advan- 
tages. When this rule becomes general, and 
natural affinities of the five advanced nations are 
brought fully into play, a common Occidental 
language will not be long in forming itself spoHr,. 
taneously, without the aid of any metaphysical > 
scheme for producing a language that shall be^ 
absolutely universal. 

During the latter portion of primary Educatibin, 
which is devoted to the culture of the imaginative 
powers, the philosophic development of the indivi* 
dual, corresponding to that of the race, will cany 
him from the simple Fetichism with which he 
began to the state of Polytheism. This resem- 
blance between the growth of the individual 
that of society has always shown itself more or 
less, in spite of the irrational precautions of Cht^ r 
tian teachers. They have never been able to gjyo 
children a distaste for those simple tales of faM^ 
and genii, which are natural to this phase, 
Positivist teacher will let this tendency take 
own course. It should not, however, involve any 
hypocrisy on the part of the parents, nor need4t 
lead to any subsequent contra^ction. The simple 
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truth is enough. The child may be told that these 
spontaneous beliefs are but natural to his age, but 
that they will gradually lead him on to others, by 
the fundamentel law of all human development. 
Language of this kind will not only have the 
^advantage of familiarizing him with a great prin- 
’^ciple of Positivism, but will simulate the nascent 
seifte of sociability, by leading him to sympathize 
with the various nations who still remain at his 
own primitive stage of intellectual development. 

. The second part of Positivist Educa- 

tio^ cannot be conducted altogether 
public jectures at home, since it involves public 
lectures, in which of course the part 
Math^atics talien by the parent can only be 
to.Sodoiogy accessory. But this is no reason for 

depriving the pupil of the advantages of family 
life ; it remains as indispensable as ever to his 
moral development, which is always to be the first 
consideration. It will be easy for him to follow 
the best masters without weakening his sense of 
personal and domestic morality, which is the 
almost inevitable result of the monastic seclusion 
of modem schools. The public-school system is 
commonly thought to Compensate for these disad- 
vantages, by the knowledge of the world which it 
gives ; but this is better obtained by free inter- 
course with society, where sympathies are far more 
likely to be satisfied. Recognition of this truth 
would do much tp facilitate and improve popular 
^education ; and it applies to all cases, except per- 
haps to some special professions, where seclusion 
of the pupils may still be necessary, though even in 
these cases probably it may be ultimately dispensed 

The plan to be followed in this period of educa- 
tic^ “Will obviously be that indicated by the ency- 
clp[»adic law of Classification, which forms part 
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of my Theory of Development. Scientific study, 
whether for the working man or the philosopher, 
should begin with the inorganic world around us, 
and then pass to the subject of Man and Society ; 
since our ideas on these two subjects form the 
basis of our practical action. The first class of 
studies, as I have * stated before, includes four 
sciences which we may arrange in pairs : Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy forming tlie first pair ; 
Physics and Chemistry the second. To each of 
these pairs, two years may be given. But as the 
first ranges over a wide field, and is of greater 
logical importance, it will require two lectures 
weekly ; whereas, for all the subsequent studies 
one lecture will be sufficient. Besides, during 
these two years, the necessities of practical life 
will not press heavily, and more time may fairly 
be spent in mental occupation. From the study 
of inorganic science, the pupil will proceed to 
Biology : this subject may easily be condensed in 
the fifth year into a series of forty lectures, without 
really losing either its philosophic or its popular 
character. This concludes the introductory part 
of Education. The student will now co-ordinate 
all his previous knowledge by the direct study .of 
Sociology, statically and dynamically viewed. On 
this subject also forty lectures will be given, in 
which the structure and growth of human societies, 
especially those of modern times, will be clearly 
explained. With this foundation we come to the 
last of the seven years of pupillage, in which the 
great social purpose of the scheme is at last reached. 
It will be devoted to a systematic exposition of 
Moral Science, the principles of which may be now 
fully understood by the light of the knowledge 
previously obtained of the World, of Life, and of 
Humanity. 

During this course of study, part of the three 
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unoccupied months of each year will be spent in 
public examinations, to test the degree to which 
the instruction has been assimilated. The pupils 
will of their own accord continue their esthetic 
pursuits, even supposing their natural tastes in 
this direction not to be encouraged as they ought 
to be. During the last two years the Latin and 
Gr^k languages might be acquired, as an accessory 
study, which would improve the poetic culture of 
the student, and be useful to him in the historical 
an^ moral questions with which he will then be 
occupied. For the purposes of Art, Greek is the 
mor^useful of the two ; but in the second object, 
that of enabling us to realize our social Filiation, 
Laidn is of ev^n greater importance. 

In the course of these seven years the philoso- 
phic development of the individual, preserving its 
correspondence with that of the race, will pass 
through its last phase. As the pupil passed before 
from Fetichism to Polytheism, so he will now pass, 
as spontaneously, into Monotheism, induced by 
the influence on his imaginative powers which 
hitherto have been supreme, of the spirit of discus- 
sion. No interference should be oflered to this 
metaphysical transition, which is the homage that 
he pays to the necessary conditions under which 
mankind arrives at truth. There is something in 
this provisional phase which evidently harmonizes 
well with the abstract and independent character 
of Mathematics, with which the two first years of 
the seyen are occupied. As long as more attention 
is given to deduction than to induction, the mind 
cannot but retain a leaning to metaphysical 
theories. Under their influence the student will 
soon reduce his primitive theology to Deism of 
a more or less distinct kind ; and this during his 
physico-chemical studies will most likely degener- 
ate into a species of Atheism ; which last ^ase» 
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under the enlightening influence of biological and 
still more of sociological knowledge, will be flnaily 
replaced by Positivism. Thus at the time 'flxed 
for the ultimate study of moral science, each new 
member of Humanity will have been strongly 
impressed by personal experience, with a sense of 
historical Filiation, and will be enabled to S 3 nnpa- 
thize with his ancestors and contemporaries, while 
devoting his practical energies to the good of his 
successors. 


Travels of There is an excellent custom preya- 
Apprentices lent among the working men of France 


and creditable to their good sense, with which our 
educational scheme seems at first sightiincompa^ble. 
I refer to the custom of travelling^ from place to 
place during the last years of apprenticeship ; 
which is as beneficial to their mind and character, 


as the purposeless excursions of our wealthy and 
idle classes are in most cases injurious. But there 


is no necessity for its interfering with study, since 
it always involves long residence in the chief 
centres of production, where the workman is sure 
to find annual courses of lectures similar to those 


which he would otherwise have been attending at 
home. As the structure and distribution of the 


philosophic body will be everywhere the same, 
there need be no great inconvenience in these 
changes. For every centre not more than seven 
teachers will be required ; each of whom will take 
the whole Encyclopaedic scale successively. Thus 
the total number of lectures will be so small as to 
admit of a high standard of merit being everjrwhere 
attained, and of finding ever 5 rwhere a fair measure 
of material support. So far from discouraging 
the travelling system. Positivism will give it a new 
character, intellectually and socially, by extending 
the range of travel to the whole of Western Europe,! 
since there is no part of it in which the workn^ 
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will not be able to prosecute his education. The 
difEerence of language will then be no obstacle. 
Not only would the sense of fraternity among 
Western nations be strengthened by such a plan, 
but great improvement would result estheti- 
cally. The languages of Europe would be learnt 
more thoroughly, and there would be a keener 
appreciation ; of works of art, whether musical, 
pictorial, or architectural ; for these can never be 
properly appreciated but in the country which 
gave them birth. 

dbncentea- Judging by our present practice, it 
tion of study would seem impossible to include such 
a ma^ of important science studies, as are here 
proposed, in three hundred and sixty lectures. 
But the length to which courses of lectures on any 
subject extend at present, is owing partly to the 
special or professional object with which the course 
is given, and still more to the discursive and unphil- 
osophical spirit of most of the teachers, consequent 
on the miserable manner in which our scientific 
system is organized. Such a regeneration of 
scientific studies as Positivism proposes, wiU 
animate them with a social spirit, and thus give 
them a larger and more comprehensive ten- 
dency. Teachers will become more practised in 
the art of condensing, and their lectures will be 
far more substantial. They will not indeed be a 
substitute for voluntary effort, on which all the 
real value of teaching depends. Their aim will 
be rather to direct«uch effort. A striking example, 
which is not so well remembered as it should be, 
will l^p to explain my meaning. At the first 
opening of the Polytedmic School, courses of 
lectures were given, very appropriately named 
Revolutionary Courses, which concentrated the 
teaching of three years into three months. What 
,was in that case an extraordinary anomaly, due 
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to republican enthusiasm, may become the normal 
state when a moral power arises not inferior in 
energy, and yet based upon a consistent intellec- 
tual synthesis, of which our great predecessors 
of the Revolution could have no conception. 

Little attention has hitherto been given to the 
didactic value of Feeling. Since the close of the 
Middle Ages, the heart has been neglected in pro- 
portion as the mind has been cultivated. But it 
is the characteristic principle of Positivism, a 
principle as fertile in intellectual as in moral results, 
that the Intellect, whether we look at its natural 
or at its normal position, is subordinate to Social 
Feeling. Throughout liiis course of pdpular 
education, parents and masters will seize every 
suitable occasion for calling Social Feeling into 
play ; and the most abstruse subjects will often 
be vivified by its influence. The office of the mind 
is to strengthen and to cultivate the heart ,* the 
heart again should animate and direct the mental 
powers. This mutual influence of general views 
and generous feelings will have greater eflect upon 
scientiflc study, from the esthetic culture previ- 
ously given, in which such habits of mind ^1 have 
been formed, as will give grace and beauty to the 
whole life. 

Govfsmmeiit- When I Speak of this education as 
ai specially destined for the people, I am 

merely using words to denote its 
comprehensiveness and philosophic 
^s, in my opinion, the 
a pt^2o]^ only education, with the exception of 
vasason certain special branches, for which 
public organization is needed. It should be looked 
on as a sacred debt which the republic owes to the 
working classes. But the claim does not extend 
to other classes, who can easily pay for any special 
instruction that they may require. Besides such 
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instruction will be only a partial development of 
the more general teachings or an application of it 
to some particular purpose. Therefore if the 
general training be sound, most people will be 
able to prosecute accessory studies by themselves. 
Apprenticeship to any business involves very little, 
except the practice of it. Even in the highest 
arte, no course of systematic instruction is neces- 
sary> The false views now prevalent on the sub- 
ject are due to the unfortunate absence of all 
general education, since the decay of Catholicism. 
The special institutions founded in Europe during 
the l£||pt three centuries, and carefully remodelled in 
France by fhe Convention, are only valuable as con- 
tainmg certain germs of truth, which will be found 
indispensable when general education is finally 
reorganized. But important as they may be from 
a scientific aspect, their practical utility, which 
seems to have been the motive for establishing 
them, is exceedingly doubtful. The arts which 
they were intend^ to promote .could have done 
perfectly well without them. I include in these 
remarks such institutions as the Polytechnic 
Schook the Museum of Natural History, etc. 
Their value, like that of all good ihstitutions of 
modem times, is purely provisional. Viewed in 
this light, it may be worth our while to reorganize 
them. Positivist principles, discarding all at* 
tempts to make them permanent, will be all the 
better able to adapt them to their important 
temporary purpos*e. Indeed there are some new 
institutions which it might be advisable to form ; 
such, for instance, as a School of Comparative 
Philology, the object of which would be to range 
all humsm languages according to their true affini- 
ties. This would compensate the suppression of 
Greek and I^tin professorships, which is certainly 
an indispensable measure. But the whole of this 
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provisional framework would no doubt disappear 
before the end of the nineteenth century, when a 
system of general education will have been thor* 
oughly organized. The present necessity for a 
provisional system should lead to no misconception 
of its character and purpose. Working men are 
the only class who have a real claim upon the 
State for instruction ; and this, if wisely organked, 
dispenses with the necessity of special institutions. 
The adoption of these views would at once facili- 
tate and ennoble popular education. Nations, 
provinces, and towns will vie with one another in 
inviting the best teachers that the spiritual autho- 
rities of Western Europe can supply. *And every 
true philosopher will take pride ii^ such teaching, 
when it becomes generally understood that the 
popular character of his lectures implies that they 
shall be at the same time systematic. Members 
of the new spiritual power will in most cases regard 
teaching as their principal occupation, fo^ at least 
a considerable portion of their public life. 

We aie sot What has been said makes it clear that 

ripe for this any organization of such education 
lentTMd ^ as this at the present time would4>e im- 
venfmentxmist possible. However sincere the inten- 
tions of governments to effect this 
tioductkm great result might be, any prema- 
ture attempt to do it would but injure the work, 
especially if they put in a claim to superintend it. 
The truth is that a system of education, if it deserve 
the name, presupposes the acceptance of a definite 
philosophical and social creed to determine its 
character and purpose. Children cannot be brought 
up in convictions contrary to those of their parents ; 
indeed, the influence of the parent is essential to the 
instructor. Opinions and habits that have beex^ 
already formed may subsequently be strengthened 
by an educational system ; but the carrying out 
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of any such system is impossible, until the pxin-^ 
ciples of combined action and belief have been well 
established. Till then the organization that we 
l^ropose can only be effected in the case of indivi- 
duals who are ripe for it. Each of these will en- 
deavour to repair the faults and deficiencies of his 
own education in the best way he can, by the aid of 
the general doctrine which he auxepts. Assuming 
that the doctrine is destined to triumph, the number 
of such minds gradually increases, and they superin- 
tend the social progress of the next generation. This 
is the natural process, and no artificial interference 
can dispense with it. So far. then, from inviting 
government to organize education, we ought 
rather to exhort it to abdicate the educational 
powers which it already holds, and which, liefer 
more especially to France, are either useless or a 
source of discord. There are only two exceptions 
to this remark, namely, primary education, and 
special instruction in certain higher branches. Oi 
these I have already spoken. .But with these 
exceptions, it is most desirable that government, 
whether municipal or central, should surrender 
its unreasonable monopoly, and establish real 
liberty of teaching ; the condition of such liberty 
being, as I said before, the suppression of all 
annual grants whatsoever for theological or meta-- 
physical purposes. Until some universal faith , 
has been accepted on its own merits, all attempts 
made by Government to reform education must 
hecessarily be reactionary ; since they will aX^wBys 
be based on some one of the retrogressive cree^ 
which it is our object to supersede altogether. 

It is with adults, then, that we must deal. We, 
must endeavour to disseminate systematic con- 
victions among them, and thus open the door to 
a real reform of education for the next generation, 
l^he press and the power of free speech offm: many 
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ways of bringing abont this result. The most 
important of these would be a more or less con- 
nected series of popular lectures on the various 
positive sciences, including history, which may 
now be ranked among &em. Now for these 
lectures to produce their full effect, they must 
even when treating of the most elementary point 
in mathematics, be thoroughly philosophic *and 
consequently animated by a social spirit. They 
must be entirely independent of government, so 
as not to be hampered by any of the authorized 
views. Lastly, there is a condition in which all 
the rest are summed up. These lectures should 
be Occidental, not simply National. What we 
require is a free association of philosophers through- 
out Western Europe, formed by ihe voluntary co- 
operation of all who can contribute efficiently to 
this great preliminary work ; their services being 
essentially gratuitous. It is a result which no 
system but Positivism is capable of effecting. By 
its agency that coalition between philosophers and 
the working classes, on which so much depends, 
will speedily be established. 

While the work of propagating Positivist con- 
victions is going on in the free and unrestricted 
manner here described, the spiritual authority will 
at the same time be forming itself, and will be pre- 
pared to make use of these convictions as the basis 
for social regeneration. Thus the transitional 
state will be brought as nearly as possible into 
harmony with the normal state ; and this the 
more in proportion as the natural affinity between 
philosophers and workmen is brought out more 
distinctly. The connexion between Positivist 
lectures and Positivist clubs will illustrate my 
meaning. While the lectures prepare the way for 
the Future, the clubs work in the same direction 
by judging the Past, and advising for the Present * 
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so that we have at once a beginning of the three 
essential functions of the new spiritual power. 

We have now a clear conception of popular 
education in its provisional, and in its normal state. 
Long before the normal state can be realized, the 
mutual action of philosophers and workmen will 
have done great service to both. Meeting with 
such powerful support from the people, the rising 
spiritual power will win the respect if not the 
affection of their rulers, even of those among them 
who are now the most contemptuous of every 
influence but that of material power. Their excess 
of pride will often be so far humbled that they will 
invite its mediation in cases where the people have 
been roused t(j just indignation. The force of 
numbers seems at first so violent as to carry all 
before it ; but in the end it usually proves far 
inferior to that of wealth. It cannot exist for any 
length of time without complete convergence of 
opinion and feeling. Hence, a spiritual power 
h^ very great weight in controlling or directing 
its action. Philosophers will never, indeed, be 
able to manage the working classes as they please, 
as some unprincipled agitators have imagined ; 
but when they exercise their authority rightly, 
whether it be in the cause of Order or that of 
Progress, they will have great power over their 
passions and conduct. Such influence can only 
spring from long cherished feelings of gratitude 
and trust, due not merely to presumed capacity 
but to services actually render^. No one is a flt 
representative of his own claims ; but the philoso- 
pher may honourably represent the cause of 
working men before &e governing classes ; and 
the people will in their turn compel their rulers to 
respect the new spiritual power. By this habitual 
exchange of services the aspirations of the people 
will be kept clear of all subversive tendencies, and 
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philosophers will be led to abandon the folly of 
seeking political power. Neither class will degrade 
itself by making its own interest the chief con- 
sideration ; each will find its own reward in keep- 
ing to the nobler course of its own social duty. 

Intellectual complete this view of the poKtical 

attitude of the attitude which Positivism recommends 
working class, I have no^ to 
throbgicai be- Speak of the intellectual and moral 
conditions which that attitude requires, 
and on which the character of their spiritual 
leaders depends. What is wanted is only a fhore 
perfect development of tendencies which already 
exist in the people, and which have already %hown 
themselves strong in Paris, the centre of lie great 
Western movement. 

Intellectually the principal conditions are two ; ' 
Emancipation from obsolete beliefs, and a suffi- 
cient amount of mental culture. 

The emancipation of the working classes from 
theology is complete, at least in Paris. In no 
other class has it so entirely lost its power. The 
shallow deism, which satisfies so many of our 
literary men, finds little favour with the people. 
They are happily unversed in studies of words and 
abstections, without which this last stage in the 
process of emancipation speedily comes to an end. 
We only require a stronger expression of popular 
feeling on tMs point, so as to avoid all deception 
and false statement as to the intellectual charac- 
ter of the reorganization that is going on. And the 
freedom that we are now enjoying will admit of 
these feelings being unmistakably manifested, 
especially now that fiiey have the new philosophy 
for their exponent. A distinct declaration of 
opinion on this subject is urgently needed on sociaJ 
grounds. That hypocritical affectation of theolog- 
ical belief against which we have to fight, is design^ 
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to prevent^ or at least has the effect of preventing, 
the just enforcement of popular claims. These 
unscrupulous attempts to mystify the people 
involve their mental subjection. The result is, 
that their legitimate aspirations for real progress 
are evaded, by diverting their thoughts towards 
an imaginary future state. It is for the working 
classes themselves to break through this concerted 
scheme, which is even more contemptible than it 
odious. They have only to declare without 
disauise what their intellectual position really is ; 
and to do this so emphatically as to make any 
mistake on the part of the governing classes impos- 
sible. They will consequently reject all teachers 
who are insufi&piently emancipated, or who in any 
way support the system of theological hypocrisy, 
which, from Robespierre downwards, has been the 
refuge of all reactionists, whether democrat or 
royalist. But there are teachers of another kind, 
who sincerely maintain that our life here on earth 
is a temporary banishment, and that we ought to 
take as little interest in it as possible. A prompt 
answer may be given to such instructors as these. 
They should be requested to follow out their prin- 
ciple consistently, and to cease to interfere in the 
management of a world which is so alien to what, 
ix^ their ideas, is the sole aim of life. 

Frommetap Metaphysical principles have more 
Fhyaicai doo- hold on our worlang classes than theo- 
logical ; yet their abandonment is 
equally necessary. The subtle extravagances by 
which the German mind has been so confus^, 
iind, it is true, little favour in Catholic countries. 
But even in Paris the p^ple retains a prejudice m 
favour of metaphysical instruction, though happ^ 
It has not been able to obtain it. It is most desir^ 
able that this last illusion of our working dasses 
shahid be dissipated, as it forms the one great 
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obstacle to their social action. One reason for it 
is that they fall into the common error of confound- 
ing knowledge with intelligence, and imagine in 
their modesty that none but instructed men are 
capable of governing. Now this error, natural 
as it is, often leads them to choose incompetent 
leaders. A truer estimate of modem society 
would teach them that it is not among our litemry, 
or even our scientific men, proud as they may be 
of their attainments, that the largest number of 
really powerful intellects are to be found. There 
are more of them among the despised praci!lcal 
class, and even amongst the most uninstriicted 
working men. In the Middle Ages this tmth was 
better known than it is now. ^Education was 
thought more of than instruction. A knight 
would be appreciated for his sagacity and penetra- 
tion, and appointed to important posts, though he 
might be extremely ignorant. Clear-sightedness, 
wisdom, and even consistency of thought, are 
qualities which are very independent of learning ; 
and, as 'matters now stand, they are far better 
cultivated in practical life than in scholastic study. 
In breadth of view, which lies at the root of all 
political capacity, our literary classes have cer- 
tainly shown themselves far below the average. 

. ^ And now we come to another and 

takra preto & deeper reason for the prejudice of 
cnce of men- which I am speaking. It is that they 
Si“t aimt make no distinction between one kind 
real inteiieo- of instruction anfl another. The 
tuai power unfortunate confidence which they 
still bestow on literary men and lawyers shows 
that the prestige of pedantry lingers among them 
Idnger than the prestige of theology or monarchy. 
But all this will soon be altered under the influence 
of republican government, and the strong discipline 
of a sound philosophical system. Popular instinct 
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will soon disf over that constant practice of the 
faculty of escpression, whether in speech or in 
'writing, is no guarantee for real power of thought ; 
indeed that it has a tendency to incapacitate men 
from forming a clear and decided judgment on any 
question. The instruction which such men receive 
is utterly deficient in solid principles, and it almost 
alwa^ either presupposes or causes a total absence 
of &ed convictions. Most minds thus trained, 
while skilled in putting other men’s thoughts into 
ehape, become incapable of distinguishing true 
from false in the commonest subjects, even when 
their own interest requires it. The people must 
give lip the feeling of blind respect which leads 
&em to intrust such men with their higher inter- 
ests. Reverenefi for superiors is doubtless indis- 
pensable to a well-ordered state ; only it needs to 
oe better guided than it is now. 

• What then, working men may ask, is the proper 
training for themselves, and consequently for 
those who claim to guide them ? The answer is, 
systematic cultivation of the Positive spirit. It 
is already galled into exercise by their daily occupa- 
tions ; and all that is wanted is to strongmen it by 
a course of scientific study. Their daily work 
involves a rudimentary application of the Positive 
method : it turns their attention to many most 
important natural laws. In fact, the workmen 
of Paris, whom I take as the best type of their class, 
have a clearer sense of that union of reality with 
utility by which the Positive spirit is characterize, 
than most of our scientific men. The speciality 
of their employment is no doubt disadvantageous 
with respect to breadth and coherence of ideas** 
But it leaves the mind free from responsibilifyv 
And this is the most favourable condition for deveL 
opijLng these qualities to which all vigorous intellects 
natumlly disposed. But nothing wM so 
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strongly impress on the people the Importance of 
extending and organizing their scientific know- 
ledge, as their interest in social questions. Their 
determination to rectify a, faulty condition of 
society will suggest to tiiem that they must first 
know what the laws of Social life really are ; know-* 
ledge which is obviously necessary in every other 
subject. They will then feel how impossible it is 
to understand the present state of society, wifliout 
understanding its relation on the one hand with the 
Past, and on the other with the Future. Their 
desire to modify the natural course of social 
phenomena will make them anxious to know 
the antecedents and consequences of these pheno- 
mena, so as to avoid all mischievous or useless 
interference. They will thus discover that Political 
Art is even more dependent than other arts, upon 
its corresponding Science. And then they will 
soon see that this science is no isolated depart- 
ment of knowledge, but that it involves pre- 
liminary study of Man and of the World. In 
this way they will pass downwards through the 
hierarchic scale of Positive conceptions, until they 
come back to the inorganic world, the sphere more 
immediately connected with their own special 
avocations. And thus they will reach the con- 
clusion that Positivism is the only system which can 
satisfy either the intellectual or material wants of 
the people, since its subject-matter and its objects 
are identical with their own, and since, like them- 
selves, it subordinates eveiytlpng to social con- 
siderations. All that it claims is to present in a 
systematic form principles which they already hold 
instinctively. By co-ordinating these principles of 
morality and good sense, their value, whether in 
public or in private questions, is largely increased ; 
and the union of the two forms of wisdom, theoreti- 
cal and practical wisdom, is permanently secured. 
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When all this is understood, the people will feel 
some shame at having entrusted questions of the 
greatest complexity to minds that have never 
quite comprehended the difference between a cubic 
inch and a cubic foot. As to men of science, in 
common acceptation of the word, who are so 
respected by the middle classes, we need not be 
afraid of their gaining much Influence with the 
people. They are alienated from them by their 
utter indifference to social questions : and before 
these their learned puerilities fade into insignifi- 
cailfce. Absorbed in the details of their own special 
science, they are quite incapable of satisfying unso- 
phisticated minds. What the people want is to 
have clear con(^eptions on all subjects, des clartis 
de tout, as Molidre has it. Whenever the savants 
of oiir time are drawn by their foolish ambition 
into politics, ordinary men find to their surprise 
that, except in a few questions of limited extent 
and importance, their minds have become thor- 
oughly narrow under the influence of the specializing 
system of which they are so proud. Positivism 
explains the mystery, by showing that, since the 
necessity for the specializing system now no longer 
exists, it naturally results if prolonged, in a sort of 
academic idiocy. During the last three centuries 
it did real service to society, by laying down the 
scientific groundwork for the renovation of Philo- 
sophy projected by Bacon and Descartes. But as 
soon as the groundwork was sufficiently finished 
to admit of tbe formation of true Science, that is, 
of Science viewed relatively to Humanity, the 
specializing method became retrograde. It ceased 
to be of any assistance to the modem spirit ; and 
indeed it is now, especially in France, a serious 
obstacle to its diffusion and S3rstematic working. 
The wise revolutionists of the Convention were 
well aware of this when they took the bold, step 
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of suppressing the Academy of Sciences. The 
beneficial results of this statesman-like policy will 
soon be appreciated by our workmen. The danger 
lest, in withdrawing their confidence from meta- 
physicians or literary men, they should fall into the 
bad scientific spirit, is not -therefore very great. 
With the social aims which they have in view, they 
cannot but see that generality in -their conceptions 
is as necessary as positivity. The Capitalist class 
by which industry is directed, being more concen- 
trated on special objects, will always look on i^en 
of pure science with more respect. * But the people 
will be drawn by -their political leanings towards 
philosophers in tiie -true sense of -that word. The 
number of such men is but very small at present ; 
but it will soon increase at -the call of the working 
classes, and will indeed be recruited from their 
ranks. 

Moral atti- This, then, should be -tjie attitude 
working class, intellectually. 
Swtman * Morally, what is required is, that they 
should regard should have a sufi&cient sense of the 
pSwte fuii<> dignity of labour, and that they should 
tionary be prepared for the mission that now' 
lies before -them. 

The workman must learn to look upon himself,, 
morally, as a public servant, -with functions of a 
special and also of a general kind. Not that he is 
to receive his wages for the future from the State 
instead of from a private hand. The present 
plan is perfectly well adapted to all services which 
are so direct and definite, that a qommon standard 
of value can be at once applied to them. Only 
let it be understood that the service is nqt suffi-^ 
dently recompensed, -without the social feeling of 
gratitude towards the agent that perforips it,. 
In what are called liberal professions, this feeling 
already obtains. The client or patient is not dis* 
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pensed from gratitude by paym^t of hislfee. In 
this respect the republican instincts of the Convenr 
tion have anticipated the teaching of philosophy . 
They valued the workman's labour at its true worth. 
Workmen have only to imagine labour suppressed 
or even suspended in the trade to which they 
may belong, to see its importance to the whole 
fabfic of m(^em society. Their general function 
as a class, the function of forming public opinion, 
and of supporting the action of the spiritual power, 
it i| of course less easy for them to understand at 
present. But, as I have already shown, it follows 
so naturally from their character and position, 
and corresponds so perfectly with their require- 
ments as a class* that the3r%annot fail to appreciate 
its mportance, when the course of events allows, 
or rather compels them to bring it into play. The 
only danger lies in their insisting on the^possession 
of what metaphysicians call political rights, and 
in engaging in useless discussions about the distribu- 
tion of power, instead of fixing their' attention on 
the manner in which it is used. Of this, however^ 
there is no great fear, at all events in France, 
where the metaphysical theory of Right bias never 
reached so fanatical a pitch with the working 
classes as elsewhere. Ideologists may blame them, 
and may use their official influence as they will ; 
but the people have too much good sense to be 
permanently misled as to their true function in 
aodety. Deluged jis they have been with electoral 
votes, they will soon voluntarily abandon this use* 
less qualification, which now has not even the 
charm of a privilege. Questions of pure politica 
have ceased to interest the people ; their attention 
is fixed, and will remain fixed, on social questions, 
which are td be solved for the most part Hirough 
moral agencies. That substitutions of one person 
qr. paxty Jar another, or that^ mm nSLodificatipne' 
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of any Mnd in the administration should be looked 
on as the hnal issue of the great Revolution^ is a 
result in which they will never acquiesce. 

And if this is to be the attitude of the people, 
it must be the attitude no less of those who seek 
to gain their confidence. With them, as with the 
people, political questions should be subordinate 
to social questions ; and with them the conviclion 
should be even more distinct, that the solution of 
social problems depends essentially on moral 
agencies. They must, in fact, accept the great 
principle of separation of spiritual from temporal 
power, as the basis on which modern society"is to 
be prominently organized. So entirely does the 
principle meet the wants of tlfb people, that 
they will soon insist on its adoption by their 
teachers. They will accept none who do not 
formally abandon any prospects they may have 
of temporal power, parliamentary as well as 
administrative. And by thus dedicating their 
lives without reservation to the priesthood of 
Humanity, they will gain confidence, not merely 
from the people, but from the governing classes. 
Governments will offer no impediment to social 
speculations which do not profess to be susceptible 
of immediate application ; and thus the normal 
state may be prepared for in the future without 
disturbance, and yet without neglecting the present. 
Practical statesmen meanwhile, no longer inter- 
fered with by pretentious sophists, will give up 
their retrograde tendencies, and will gradually 
adapt their policy to the new ideas current in the 
public mind, while discharging the indispensable 
function of maintaining material order. 

For the people to rise to the true 
powCT level of their position, they have only 
wcaitt vamt to develop and cultivate certain dis* 
be abandone positions which already exist in them 
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spontaneously. And the most impoTj;ant of these 
is, absence of ambition for wealth or rank. Politi- 
cal metaphysicians would, say that the sole object 
of the Great Revolution was to give the working 
classes easier access to political and civil power. 
But this, though it should always be open to them, 
is very far from meeting their true wants. Indivi- 
du^s among them may be benefited by it, but the 
mass is left unaffected, or rather is placed often in 
a worse position, by the desertion of the more 
en^getic members. The Convention is the only 
goveifnment by which this result has been properly 
appreciated. It is the only government which 
h^ shown due consideration for working men as 
auch ; which his recognized the value of their ser- 
vices, and encouraged what is the chief compensa- 
tion for their condition of poverty, their participa- 
tion in public life. All subsequent governments, 
whether retrograde or constitutional, have, on 
the contrary, done all they could to divert the 
people from their true social function, by affording 
opportunity for individuals amoqg them to rise to 
higher positions. The monied classes, under the 
influence of blind routine, have lent their aid to 
this degrading policy, by continually preaching 
to the people the necessity of saving ; a precept 
which is indeed incumbent on their own class, 
but not on others. Without saving, capital could 
not be accumulated and administered ; it is there- 
fore of the highest importance that the monied 
closes should be as economical as possible. But 
in other classes, and especially in those dependent 
on fixed wages, parsimonious habits are uncalled 
for and injurious ; they lower the character of the 
labourer, while they do little or nothing to improve 
his physical condition ; and neither tlie working 
classes nor their teachers should encourage them. 
Both the one and the other will find th& truest 
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liappiness in keeping clear of all serious'' practical 
responsibility, and in allo\nng free play to their 
mental and moral faculties in public as well as 
private life. In spite of the Economists, savings-p 
banks are regard^ by the working classes with 
linmistakable repugnance. And the repugnance 
is justifiable ; they do harm morally, by checking 
the exercise of generous feelings. Again, it is*the 
fashion to declaim against wine-shops ; and yet 
after all they are at present the only places where 
the people can enjoy society. Social instincts^are 
cultivated there which deserve our approval far 
more than the self-helping spirit which carries men 
to the savings-bank. No doubt this unconcern for 
money, wise as it is, involves rea> personal risk ; 
but it is a danger which civilization is constantly 
tending to diminish, without effacing qualities 
which do the workman honour, and which are the 
source of his most cherished pleasures. The danger 
ceases when the mental and moral faculties are 
called into stronger exercise. The interest which 
Positivism will arouse among the people in public 
questions, will le^ to the substitution of the club 
for the wine-shop. In these questions, the gener-i 
ous inspirations of popular instinct hold out a 
model which philosophers will do well to follow 
themselves. Fondness for money is as much a dis-r 
qualification for the spiritual government of 
Humanity, as political ambition. It is a clea;i; 
proof of moral incompetence, which is generally 
connected in one way or other with intellectual 
feebleness. 

One of the principal results of the spiritual 
power exercised by philosophers and the working 
classes under the Positivist system, wil| b% to 
compensate by a just distribution of blame and 
praise for the imperfect arrangements of . social 
rank, in which wealth must always prepon4^tate. 
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Leaving the present subordination of offices 
untouched, -each functionary will be judged by the 
intrinsic worth of his mind and heart, without 
servility and yet without any encouragement to 
^Lnarchy, It must always be obvious that the 
political importance which high position gives, is 
put of all proportion to the real merit implied in 
gaiffing that position. The people will come to see 
more and more clearly that re^ happiness, so far 
from depending on rank, is far more compatible 
with their own humble station. Exceptional men 
no doubt there are, whose character impels them 
to seek power ; a character more dangerous than 
useful, unless there be sufficient wisdom in the 
social body to furn it to good account. The best 
workmen, like the best philosophers, will soon 
cease to feel envy for greatness, laden, as it always 
paust be, with heavy responsibilities. At present, 
^e compensation which I hold out to them has 
^ot been realized ; but when it exists, the people 
will feel that their spiritual and temporal leaders 
axe combining all the energies of society for the 
^tisf action of their wants. Recognizing this, 
they will care but little for fame that must be 
bpught by long and tedious meditation, or for 
power burdened with constant care. There are 
men whose talents call them to these important 
duties, and they will be left free to perform them ; 
but the great mass of society will be well satisfied 
that the& own lot^is one far more in keeping with 
the constitu^on of our nature; more compatibly 
wdth that harmonious exercise of the faculties di 
Thought, Feeling, and Action, which is most.con- 
dudve to happiness. The immediate pressure of 
ppvyrty once removed, the highest reward of 
hmiourable conduct will be found in thy per^ 
manent y^teem, posthumous as it may be soxye^ 
tijEues, of that portion of .Humanity: which baa wll>. 
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nessed it. In a word the title, servus servor^m, 
which is still retained by the Papacy from false 
humility, but which originated in anticipation of 
a social truth, is applicable to all functionaries 
in high position. They may be described as 
the involuntary servants of voluntary subordinates. 
It is not chimerical to conceive Positivist society so 
organized that its theoretical and practical d&ec- 
tors, with all their personal advantages, will often 
regret that they were not born, or that they did not 
remain, in the condition of workmen. The pnly 
solid satisfaction which great minds have hitherto 
found in political or spiritual power has beenfthat, 
being more occupied with public interests, they 
had a wider scope for the exercise bf social feeling. 
But the excellence of the future condition of society 
will be, that the possibility of combining pul^ 
and private life will be open to all. The humblest 
citizen will be able to influence not by command 
but by counsel, in proportion to his energy and 
worth. 

All the views brought forward in this chapter 
bear out the statement with which it b^an, that 
the Proletariate forms the principal basis of the 
social system, not merely as finally constituted, 
but in its present state of transition ; and admitting 
this, the present state will be seen to have no 
essential diflerence from the normal future to 
which it tends. The principal conditions of our 
transitional policy were described &t the conclusion 
of the last chapter. The security for these con-» 
ditions is to be found in the natural tendencies of 
the people of Western Europe, and especially of 
France. Our governors will do well to follow 
these tendencies instead of attempting to lead 
them ; for they are in perfect beeping with the 
i^two great requirements of the present time, Liberty 
and Public Order. 
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y Liberty of thought and speech is 

^ France, and especially in 
Paris, to an extent impossible in any 
for UbCTty other country, and it is due principally 
to the mtellectual emancipation of our 
workmen. They have rid themselves of theology 
in all its forms, and yet have not accepted any 
metaphysical system. At the same time, though 
to'Jally devoid at present of systematic convictions, 
there is in them a submissiveiiess of mind which 
pr^isposes thenj to receive convictions combining 
reality with utility. In all other classes tliere is a 
tendfency to use forcible measures in spreading 
their doctrines when discussion fails. It is only 
to the people ^hat philosophers can look for the 
support and extension of Liberty, which is so 
essential to their objects ; and from this they 
derive moral confidence far more reassuring than 
any legal security. However reactionary oi 
stationary the views of particular leaders or sects 
may be, with such a population as that of Paris, 
no real oppression is possible. Of all the claims 
which France has to the leadership of Europe, 
this is the strongest. The resistance which is still 
offered to freedom of association and freedom ol 
education will soon be overcome by the force ol 
its liberal sympathies. A population of such 
strong social feeling as ours will certainly not allow 
itself to be permanently deprived of the power of 
meeiihg together;freely in clubs ; institutions most 
conducive both to its culture and to the protection 
of its interests. It will insist with equal force 
upon perfect libei^ of teaching, feeling deeply 
the need of solid instruction, and the incapacity 
of metaphysicians and theologians to give it. 
Without popular pressure, the essential conditi^ma 
of educational liberty will always be evaded. , 

And if Liberty depends upon popular support. 
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Public Order, whether at home or abroad, dep^da 
upon it no less. The inclinations of the wormng 
classes are altogether on the side of peace. Their, 
strong dislike of war is the principal reason of the 
present remarkable tranquillity of Europe. The 
foolish regret expressed by all the retrogrside parties 
for the decline of the mhitary spirit is a sufiftcient 
indication of what the popular feeling is ; but even 
more significant is the necessity for compulsory 
enlistment, which began in France and has extended 
to other parts of Europe. There, has been m^^ch 
factitious indignation on the subject, but at least 
it must be allowed, that in our armies the officers 
are the only volunteers. Again, the working class 
is more free than any other froA intemationai 
prejudices, which still disunite the great family, 
of Western nations, although they are very much 
weaker than formerly. They are strongest in the 
middle classes, a fact principally due to industrial 
competition. But working men feel how similar 
their wants and their conditions are in all countries, 
and this feeling checks their animosity. And the 
consciousness of union will become far stronger, 
now that the great social problem of their incorpor- 
ation into modem society is being raised every- 
where. No errors that statesmen can commit, 
whether in matters of war or peace, can prevent 
this from becoming the preponderating question in 
every European countiy ; and thus it tends to 
preserve their mutual concord. ^ 

Popular sympathies of this sort are, it tnay be 
said, less conducive to internal tranquillity than to 
pacific foreign relations. But the alarm which is 
naturally aroused by the spiritual anarchy around 
us must not blind us to the r^ guarantees for 
Order which popular tendencies, rightly inter- 
preted, hold out. It is to the people that we 
mast loot for the ascendancy of centx^ over local 
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power, which, as we have seen, is so indispensable 
to public order. The executive authority, pro- 
vided only that it gives no cause to fear reaction, 
will always have their support when opposed by 
an assembly the prevalent tendencies of which will 
usually be adverse to their interests. They will 
always turn instinctively to the dictatorial rather 
than to the parliamentary branch of the adminis- 
tration ; feeling that from its practical character 
and the directness of its action, it is more likely to 
meet their wants. Useless discussions on constitu- 
tioi&l questions ^ay suit ambitious members of 
the middle classes, by facilitating their arrival to 
power. But the people take very little interest in 
all this unmeaning agitation, and often treat it 
with merited contempt. They know that it can be 
of no use to them, and that its only result is to 
evade their real wants by undermining the ovly 
authority that can do them justice.' Consequently 
the people are certain to give their support to every 
poV|pmment that deserves it ; especially in France, 
whwe political passions have already yielded to 
the superior and more permanent interest of social 
questions. And while strengthening the govern- 
ment they may do much to elevate its character ; 
by confining it strictly to its practical function, 
and resisting any attempts that it may make to 
interfere with opinion. In aU these respects the 
spontaneous influence of the working classes will 
be of material assistance in carpdng out the system- 
itic conceptions 6i social philosophy. 

But a more striking proof of the 
ttiJm political influence to be exercised by 
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In the word People, especially in the French 
language, there is a fortunate ambiguity, which 
may serve to remind us that the proletariate class 
is not, properly speaking, a class at all, but con- 
stitutes the body of society. From it proceed the 
various special classes, which we may regard as 
organs necessary to that body. Since the abolition 
of royalty, the last remnant of caste, our political 
leaders have been recruited, and will continue to 
be so, from the working class. In the normal 
state, however, it will be required as a preliminary 
condition, that the holder of dictatorial power Shall 
have first received the political training wl^ch is 
given by the exercise of authority in his own busi- 
ness. In a settled state of society, Government, 
strictly so called, is a mere extension of civil influ- 
ence. Ultimately, therefore, political power will 
fall into the hands of the great leaders of industry. 
As spiritual reorganization proceeds, they will 
gradually become more worthy of it than they are 
at present. Besides, the tenure of power will 
become less burdensome, because it will be confined 
to duties of a purely practical kind. 

As yet, however, the case is very different ; and 
therefore the wealthy, though ultimately they will 
be the administrators of power, are not those to 
whom it should as a rule be entrusted in our present 
condition. Special departments may be given to 
them with advantage, as we have seen proved 
recently, and that in cases where the functions 
to be performed had no relation-whatever to indus- 
trial skill. But they are not competent as yet for 
dictatorial power, the power which has to supply 
the place of royalty. Individual exceptions, of 
course, there may be, though none have appeared 
hitherto, and at least they are not enough for our 
provisional system to rely on. As yet the wealthy 
classes have shown themselves top debased id 
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thought and feeling for an office of such importance. 
Nor do we find greater aptitude for it outside the 
industrial class. Scientific men are most assuredly 
unfit for it, especially in France, where the system 
of Academies has narrowed the mind, witliered the 
ieelings, and enervated the character to such an 
extent, that most of them fail in the conduct of com- 
mon life, and are utterly unworthy of the smallest 
post of authority, even in their own department. 

All other classes failing us, we have to look to 
the working class, which has been left more free 
to |orm broad vi^ws, and in which the sense of duty 
has been better cultivated. On historical grounds 
I feM convinced that the workmen of France are 
more likely than any other class to supply men 
competent for supreme power, as long as the spirit- 
ual interregnum lasts ; that is, for at least one 
generation. 

On looking at this question calmly and without 
scholastic or aristocratic prejudice, it will be seen, 
as I pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, 
that the working class is better situated than any 
other with respect to generality of views and 
generosity of feeling. In knowledge and experi- 
ence of administration they would ordinarily be 
deficient ; they would therefore not be fit for 
the work of any special department. But this is 
no disqualification for the supreme power, or in- 
deed for any of the higher offices for which 
breadth of view rather than special knowledge is 
required. These .may be filled by working men, 
whose good sense and modesty 'v^ at once lead 
$hem to choose their agents for special departments 
firom the classes who have usually furnished them 
before. The practical character and progressive 
apint of such a government being beyond sus- 
picion, special talent of whatever kind may be 
made available, even in the case of men who, if 
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they had been placed in a higher position, would 
have proved thoroughly hostile to rephblic^ 
institutions. Of all the diversified elements of 
modem society, there is not one which may not be 
of real service in assisting the transition. Among 
soldiers and magistrates, for instance, there are 
many who will join the popular niovement, and 
become sincere supporters of republicanism, u A 
government of this kind would tranquillize the 
people, would obviate the necessity for violent 
compressive measures, and would at the same 
time have a most beneficial influence on the capita- 
list class. It would show them the necessi^ of 
attaining to greater purity of feeling and greater 
breadth of view, if they are to become worthy of 
the position for which they are ultimately destined. 

Thus, whether we look at the interests of 
Public Order, or at those of Liberty, it appears 
necessary as a provisional measure, during the 
continuance of our spiritual interregnum, that the 
holders of dictatorial power shall be chosen from 
the working class. The success of a few working 
men in the pursuit of wealth has exercised ah 
unsettling influence on the rest ; but in the present 
instance we need not fear this result. It will be 
obvious that the career of a proletary governor is 
a rare exception, and one which requires peculiar 
endowments. 

In examining the mode in which this anomalous 
policy should be carri^ out, we must bear, in mind 
the object with which it was instituted. It is most 
important to get rid of the custom, based on motive 
of self-interest, which has grown up during the last 
generation, of insisting on parliamentary experi- 
ence as an apprenticeship for executive power'; 
executive power being always the real objebt of 
ambition. We have found from experience ^ha^t 
we might have anticipated on theoretical grtMxnds^ 
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that this plan excludes all except mere talkers of 
the Girondin type, men totally devoid of states- 
man-like qualities. To working men it offers 
almost insurmountable obstacles ; and even sup- 
posing these obstacles to be overcome, we may be 
sure that they would lose the straightforwardness 
and native vigour which constitute their best claim 
to lihe exceptional position proposed for them. 

’ It is best, then, that they ^ould reach the posi- 
tion assigned to them at once, without the cir- 
cuitous process of a parliamentary career. Our 
transition towards the normal state will then 
exhibit its true character. It will be tranquil and 
yet decisive ; for it will rest on the combined 
action of philosophers without political ambition, 
and dictators adverse to spiritual encroachment. 
The teacher who attempts to govern, the governor 
who attempts to educate, will both incur severe 
public censure, as enemies alike of peace and pro- 
gress. The whole result will be a change in our 
revolutionary condition identical with that which 
the Convention would have realized, if, * as its 
founders contemplated, it had lasted till the Peace. 

Such, then, is the nature of the compact inta 
which all true philosophers should enter with the 
leading members of the proletary class. Their 
object is to direct the organic and final phase 
through which the Great Revolution is now passing. 
What they have to do is carefully to prolong the 
provisional system adopted by the Convention, 
and to ignore, as far as possible, the traditions of 
ah succeeding governments, whether stationary 
retrograde. Comprehensiveness of view and 
social sympathy predominate alike in both members 
of this great alliance ; and it is thus a guarantee 
to our ''present state of transition, and a sure 
earnest of the normal future. The people are.the 
spontaneous representatives of this aDiance ; the 
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philosophers its systematic organ. The intellec- 
tual deficiencies of the former will easily be re- 
medied by philosophers, who will show them how 
essential it is on social grounds that they should 
understand the true meaning of history ; since 
otherwise their conception of the union of mankind 
must be limited to the present generation, ignoring 
the more important truth of the continuity of c the 
Present with the Past and the Future. A far 
greater obstacle is the moral deficiency of most 
philosophers of our time. But the wholesome 
influence of the people upon them, combined ivith 
a deep philosophic conviction of the preponderance 
of Feeling in every subject of thought, will do much 
to overcome the ambitious instincts which weaken 
and distract their energies in the common cause of . 
social renovation. 



CHAPTER IV 

TffE INFLUENCE OF POSITIVISM UPON WOMEN 

Wo^en re- In their action, then, upon society, 
philosophers may hope for the energe- 
s^t^in ^ tic Support of the working classes, 
nature, aa phi- But the regenerating movement re- 
re?^ quires still the co-operation of a third 
iStuM * **^md element indicated by our 

^acti^ anal3rsis of human nature, and sug- 
menta gested also by historical study of the 

great crisis of modern times. 

The moral constitution of man consists of some- 
thing more than Intellect and Activity. These 
are represented in the [constitution of society by 
the philosophic bodv ^d the proletariate. But 
besides these there is Feeling, which, in the theory 
put forward in the first chapter of this work, was 
^own to be the predominating principle, the motive 
power of our being, the only basis on which the 
various parts of our nature can be brought into 
unity. Now the* alliance between philosophers 
and working men, which has been just described, 
however peHectly it may be realized, does not 
represent the element of Feeling with sufficient 
distinctness and prominence. 

Certainly without Social Feeling, neither philo- 
sophers nor proletaries can exercise any real 
influence. But in their case its source is not suffi- 

tS7 
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ciently pure nor deep to sustain them in the pei> 
formance of their duty. A more spontaneous 
and more perennial spring of inspiration must be 
found. 

With the philosopher social sympathies will 
never be wanting in coherence, since they will be 
connected with his whole system of thought ; but 
this very scientific character will deaden their 
vigour, unless they are revived by impulses in 
winch reflection has no share. Roused as he will 
be by the consciousness of public duty to a degree 
of activity of which abstract thinkers can form? no 
conception, the emotions of private life vrilVyei 
be not less necessary for him than for others,? 
Intercourse with the working classes will be of the 
greatest benefit to him ; but even this is not enough 
to compensate the defects of a life devoted to 
speculation. 

The sympathies of the people again, though 
stronger and more spontaneous than those of the 
philosopher, are, in most cases, less pure and not 
so lasting. From the pressure of daily necessities 
it is diflftcult for them to maintain the same con- 
sistent and disinterested character. Great as are 
the moral advantages which will result from the 
incorporation of the people in modern society, 
they are not enough by themselves to outweigh the 
force of self-interest aroused by the precarious 
mtiire of their position. Emotions of a gentler 
jifid less transient kind must be called into play, 
l^ilosophers may relieve the wofking classes .from 
the necessity of pressing their own claims and 
grievances ; but ^e fact still remains, that the 
instincts by which those claims are prompted are* 
personal rather than social. 

Thus, in the alliance which has been here pro- 
posed as necessary for social reorganization. Feeling, * 
the most influential part of human natoe, has 
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not been adequately represented. An element is 
wanting which shall have the same relation to the 
moral side of our constitution, as the philosophic 
^ody has with Intellect, and the people with 
'Activity. On this, as well as on other grounds* 
'it is indispensable that Women be associated in 
the work of regeneration as soon as its tendencies 
and conditions can be explained to them. With 
the addition of this third dement, the constructive 
movement at last assumes its true character. We 
may then feel conddent that our intellec^al and 
prdbtical faculties will be kept in due subordination 
to ^iverskl Love. The digressions of intellect, 
and the subversive tendencies of our active powers 
win be as far hs possible prevented. 

Women have Indispensable to Positivism as the 

stood aloof co-operation of women is, it involves 
dto essential condition. Modern pro- 

ment, because gress must zise above its present 
Wst*^ character, before women 

destructive can thoroughly sympathize with it. 
character At present the general feeling 

hmongst mem is antipathy to ^e Revolution. 
They dislike the destructive character which thd 
Revolution necessarily exhibited in its first phases 
All their social sympathies are given to the Middle 
Ages. And this is not merely due, as is supposed, 
to the regret which they very naturally feel for 
the decline of chivalry, although they cannot but 
feel that the Middle Ages are the only period in 
which the feelin^f of reverence for women had 
t)een poperly cultivated. But the real ground 
of their predilection is deeper and less interested. 
It is that, being morally the purest portion of 
Humanity, they venerate Catholicism, as Ihe only 
Isystem which has upheld the principle of subordin* 
'ating PoHtics to Morals. This, I cannot doubV 
is secret cause of most of the regret with whieh 
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women still regard the irrevocable decay of 
mediaeval society. 

They do not disregard the progress which 
modem times have made in various special direc- 
tions. But our erroneous tendencies towards 
bringing back the old supremacy of Politics over 
Moriity, are, in their eyes, a retrograde movement 
so comprehensive in its character that no paistial 
improvements can compensate for it. True, we 
are able to justify this deviation provisionally, 
since the decay of Catholicism renders political 
dictatorship necessary. But women, having cj^m- 
paratively little to do with the .practical business 
of life, can hardly appreciate this necessity without 
a more satisfactory theory of history than they at 
present possess. It is a complete mistake to charge 
women with being retrograde on account of these 
feelings of regret which are most honourable to 
them. They might retort the charge with far 
better reason on the revolutionists, for their blind 
admiration of Greek and Roman society, which 
they still persist in asserting to be superior to 
Catholic Feudalism ; a delusion, the dontinuance 
of which is principally due to our absurd system 
of classical education, from which women are 
fortunately preserved. 

However this may be, the feelings of women 
upon these subjects are a very plain and simple 
demonstration of the first condition of social 
regeneration, which is, that Politics must again 
be subordinated to Morality ; •and this upon a 
more intelligible, more comprehensive, and more 
permanent basis than Catholicism could supply. 
A system which supplied such a basis would 
naturally involve reverence for women as one of 
its characteristic results. Such, then, are the 
terms on which women will cordially co-operate 
in the progressive movement. Nothing but 
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incapacity to satisfy these terms could induce any 
thinkers to condemn the conception as retrograde. 

It is not, then, to the Revolution itself that 
women feel antipathy, but to the anti-historic 
spirit which prevailed in its first phase. The blind 
abuse lavished on the Middle Ages wounds their 
strongest sympathies. They care little for meta- 
physical theories of society in which human 
happiness is made to consist in a continual exercise 
•of political rights ; for political rights, however 
attractively presented, will always fail to interest 
thto. But they give their cordial sympathy to 
all Veasonable claims of the people ; and these 
claims form the real object of the revolutionary 
crisis. They will wish all success to philosophers 
and workmen when they see them endeavouring 
to transform political disputes into social com- 
pacts, and proving that they have greater regard 
for duties than for rights. If they regret the 
decline of the gentle influence which they possessed 
in former times, it is principally because they find 
it superseded by coarse and egotistic feelings, 
which are now no longer counterbalanced by revo* 
lutionary enthusiasm. Instead of blaming their 
antipathies, we should learn froni them the urgent 
necessity of putting an end to the moral and intel* 
lectual anarchy of our times ; for this it is which 
gives a ground of real justice to their reproaches, 
B tth wui Women will gladly associate them-- 
«3jtnpathwe ^ selves with the Revolution as soon as 
its -vfork of reconstruction is fairly 
and begun. Its negative phase must not 
be prolonged too far. It is difficult 
enough for them to understand how 
^edaip such a phase could ever be necessary ; 
* therefore they cannot be exp^ted to 

excuse its aberrations. The true connexion of 
the Revolution with the Middle Ages must be 
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fairly stated. History, when rightly interpreted, 
will show them that its teal object ifi, while laying 
down a surer basis for Morality, to restore it to the 
old position of superiority over Politics in which 
the mediaeval system first placed it. Women w^ 
feel enthusiasm for the second phase of the Revo- 
lution, when they see republicanism in the light 
in which Positivism presents it, modified by %e 
spirit of ancient chivalry. 

Then, and 'not till then, will the movement of 
social regeneration be fairly begun. The mpvo- 
ment can have no great force uhtil women jfive 
cordial support to it ; for it is they who are the 
best representatives of the fundamental principle 
on which Positivism rests, the vitetory of social 
over selfish afiections. On philosophers rests the 
duty of giving logical coherence to this principle, 
and saving it from sophistical attacks. Its prac- 
tical worldng depends upon the proletary class, 
without whose aid it would almost always be 
evaded. But to maintain it in all its purity, as 
an inspiration that needs neither argument nor 
compulsion, is the work of women only. So 
constituted, the alliance of the three classes will be 
the foreshadowed image of the normal state to 
which Humanity is tending. It will be the living 
type of perfect human nature. 

Unless the new philosophy can obtain the sup^ 
port of women, the attempt to substitute it for 
theology in the regulation of social life had better 
b^ abandoned. But if the theory stated in my 
first chapter be true. Positivism will have even 
greater influence with women than with the wc^k-; 
ing classes. In the principle which animates ^^it, 
in its manner of regarding and of handling the great 
problem of human life, it is but a S3rstematLc 
development of what women have always felt 
instinctively. To them, as to the people, it' ofiOrs 
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'.a noble career of social usefulness, and it holds 
out a sure prospect- of improvement in their own 
personal position. 

Nor is it surprising that the new philosophy 
should possess Such qualities. They follow natur- 
ally from the reality which is one of its chief claims 
to acceptance ; in other words, from the exactness 
with which it takes account of the facts of every 
subj ect that it deals with. Strong as the prejudices 
of women are upon religious questions, it cannot 
be long before they find out that Positivism satis- 
fies, inot merely their intellectual, but their moral 
and Social wants better than Catholicism. They 
will then have no further reason for clinging to the 
old system, of the decayed condition of which they 
are perfectly avrare. At present they not unnatur- 
ally confound Positivism with the scientific special- 
ities on which it is based. Scientific studies have, 
as they see, a hardening influence, which they 
cannot suppose that i^be new school of philosophers, 
^who insist so strongly upon the necessity of study^ 
ing science, can have escaped. Closer acquaint- 
ance with the subject will show them where their 
error lies. They will see that the moral danger of 
scientific studies arises almost entirely from 
want of purpose and from irrational speciality, 
which always alienate them from the social point 
of view. But for the Positivist this danger does 
not exist ; ^ce, however far he may carry these 
preliminary studies, he does so simply in order to 
gain a stronger g^asp of social questions. His 
one object is to concentrate all the powers of Man 
lapon. the general advancement of &e race. And 
ISO Tong as this object be kept in view, women^s 
good sense will readily distinguish between the 
training necessary for it, and the puerilities of the 
learned societies. The general spirit of this work, 
3i0wever.^ inakes/ further . expiration. unnpoesss^. 
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Womb’s po. The social mission of woman in the 
Set* *Like System follows as a natural 

consequence from the qualities peculiar 
“d to her nature. 

TOtto^et^ the most essential attribute of 
but to modify the human race, the tendency to place 
social above personal feeling, she is undoubtedly 
superior to man. Morally, therefore, and apart 
from all material considerations, she merits always 
our loving veneration, as the purest and simplest 
impersonation of Humanity, who can never be 
adequately represented in any* masculine fcrm. 
But these qualities do not involve the poss&sion 
of political power, which some visionaries have 
claimed for women, though without their own 
consent. In that which is the great object of 
human life, they are superior to men ; but in the 
various means of attaining that object they are 
undoubtedly inferior. In all kinds of force, 
whether physical, intellectual, or practical, it is 
certain that Man surpasses Woman, in accordance 
with a general law which prevails throughout the 
animal ^ngdom. Now practical life is necessarily 
governed by force rather than by affection, because 
it requires unremitting and laborious activity. If 
there were nothing else to do but to love, as in 
the Christian utopia of a future life’ in which there 
are no material wants, Women would be supreme. 
But life is surrounded with difficulties, which it 
needs all our thoughts and energies to avoid ; there* 
fore Man takes the command, notwithstanding 
his inferiority in goodness. Success in all great 
efforts depends more upon energy and talent than 
upon goodwill, although this last condition reacts 
strongly upon the others. 

Thus the three elements of our moral constitu- 
tion do not act in perfect harmony. Force is 
.naturally supreme, and all that women can do is 
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to modify it by affection. Justly conscious of 
their superiority in strength of feeling, they endea- 
vour to assert their influence in a way which is 
often attributed by superficial observers to the 
mere love of power. But experience always 
teaches them that in a world where the simplest 
necessaries of life are scarce and difficult to 
procure, power must belong to the strongest, not 
to the most affectionate, even though Ihe latter 
may deserve it best. With all their efforts they 
‘"can^never do more than modify the harshness with 
whibh men exefcise their authority. And men 
suMiit more readily to this modifying influence, 
from feeling that in the highest attributes of 
Humanity woolen are their superiors. They see 
that their own supremacy is due principally to 
the material necessities of life, provision for which 
calls into play the self-regarding rather than the 
social instincts. Hence we And it the case in 
every phase of human society that women's life 
is essentially domestic, public life being conflned 
to men. Civilization, so far frpm effacing this 
natural distinction, tends, as 1 shall afterwards 
show, to develop it, while remed5dng its abuses. 

Thus the social position of women is in this 
respect very similar to that of philosophers and 
of the working classes. And we now see why these 
three elements should be united. It is their com- 
bined action which constitutes the moral or modify- 
ing force of society. 

Philosophers are excluded from political power 
by the same fatality as women, although they are 
apt to think that their intellectual eminence gives 
them a claim to it. Were our material wants 
more easily satisfied, the influence of intellect 
would be less impeded than it is by the practical 
business of life. But, on this hypothesis, women 
would have a better claim to govern than philoso* 
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phers. For the reasoning faculties would have 
remained almost inert had they not been needed 
to ^ide our energies ; the constitution of the 
brain not being such as to favour their spontaneous 
development. Whereas the affective principle is 
dependent on no such external stimulus for its 
activity. A life of thought is a more evident dis- 
qualification for the government of the wbrld 
even than a life of feeling, although the pride of 
philosophers is a greater obstacle to submission, 
than the vanity of women. With all its pr^ten-?' 
jsions, intellectual force is not in itself more nSoral 
than material force. Each is but an instruxfient ; 
the merit depends entirely upon its right employ- 
ment. The only element of our^nature which is 
in itself moral is Love ; for Love alone tends of 
itself towards the preponderance of social feeling 
over self-interest. And since even Love cannot 
govern, what can be the claim of Intellect ? In 
practical life precedence must always depend upon 
superior energy. Reason, even more than Feeling, 
must be restricted to the task of modifying. 
Philosophers therefore must be excluded from 
gpvernment, at least as rigidly as women. It is 
in vain for intellect to attempt to command ; it 
never can do more than modify. In fact, the 
morality which it indirectly possesses is due to this 
impossibility of exercising compulsory power, and 
would be ruined by the attainment of it, supposing 
it were possible. Intellect may do much to amend 
the natural order of things, provided that it does 
not attempt to subvert it. What it can do is by 
its power of systematic arrangement to effect 4he 
union of all the classes who are likely to exert a 
beneficial influence on material power. It is with 
this view that every spiritual power has availed 
itself of the aid of women, as we see was the case ^ 
ip the Middle Age^. 
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Proceeding VTith our sociological analysis of 
moral force, we shall find an equally string 
resemblance between the influence of Women and 
that exercised by the People. 

In the first stage of progress, there is no modify- 
ing power except what springs from Feeling ; 
afterwards Intellect combines with it, finding 
itself unable to govern. The only element now 
wanting is Activity ; and this want, which is 
indispensable, is supplied by the co-operation of 
tiiie people. The fact is, that although the people 
constitute the basis on which all political power 
restsryet they have as little to do directly with the 
administration of power as philosophers or women. 

Power, in the* strict sense of the word, power, 
that is, which controls action without persuading 
the will, has two perfectly distinct sources, numbers 
and wealth. The force of numbers is usually con- 
sidered the more material of the two ; but in 
reality it is the more moral. Being created by 
co-operation, it involves some convergence of ideas 
and feelings, and therefore it does not give such 
free scope for the self-regarding instincts as the 
more concentrated power of wealth. But for tl4| 
very reason, it is too indirect and precarious for 
the ordinary purposes of government. It can 
influence government morally, but cannot take an 
active part in it. The same causes which exclude 
philosophers and women apply in the case of the 
people. Our material necessities are so urgent, 
that those who have the means of providing for 
them will always be the possessors of power. 
Now the wealthy have these means ; they hold 
in their hands the products of labour, by which 
each generation facilitates the existence and 
prepares the operations of its successor. Conse- 
quently the power of the capitalist is one of so 
concentrated a kind, '^t numbers can very seMc^ 
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resist it successfully. Even in military nations 
we fiQd the same thing ; the influence of numbers, 
though more direct, affects only the mode of 
acquiring wealth, not its tenure. But in industrial 
states, where wealth is acquired by other ways 
than violence, the law is evident. And with the 
advance of civilization it will operate not less, but 
more strongly. Capital is ever on the increase, 
and consequently is ever creating means of sub- 
sistence for those who possess nothing. In this 
sense, but in no other, the cynical maxin; of 
Antiquity, Paucis nasdtur humanum genus, 
always bear a true meaning. The few prtivide 
subsistence for the many. We come back, then, 
to the conclusion of the last chsiipter ; that the 
working classes are not destined for political power, 
but that they tend to become a most important 
source of moral* power. The moral value of their 
influence is even more indirect than that of philo- 
sophers, and depends even more in their case upon 
subordination politically. In the few cases where 
government passes for a time into the hands of the 
masses, wealth in its turn assumes a sort of moral 
influence foreign to its nature. It moderates the 
violence with which government is apt to be admin- 
istered in such cases. The high intellectual and 
moral qualities belonging to Ibe working classes 
a.re, as we have seen, in great part due to their 
.ibdal position. They would be seriously impaired 
M the political authority that J^elongs to wealth 
^e^e habitually transferred to numbers. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive 
The unit^ theory of Moral Force. By it the 
osophers, wo- despotism of matenal force may be m 
Controlled It rests upon the 
tutS*^ union of the three elements in society 

Force who are excluded from the sphere of 

politics strictly so called. In their 
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combined action lies our principal hope of solving, 
so far as it can be solved, the great problem of 
man's nature, the successful struggle of Social, 
Feeling against Self-love. Each of the three 
elements supplies a quality indispensable to the 
task. Without women tliis controlling power 
would be deficient in purity and spontaneous 
impulse ; without philosophers, in wisdom and 
coherence ; without the people, in energy and 
activity. The philosophic element, although 
neither the most direct nor the most efficient, is 
yetihe distinctiV^e feature of this power, because 
its function is to organize its constitution and 
direct its operations in accordance with the true 
laws of social lifh. As being the S 3 rstematic organ 
of the spiritual power it has become identified with 
it in name. This, however, may lead to an erroneous 
conception. The moral aspect of the spiritual 
power is more important than the intellectual. 
While retaining the name as an historical tradition 
of real value, Positivists attach a somewhat differ^ 
ent meaning to it. It originated in a time when 
theories of society were unknown, and when Intel- 
lect was considered as the central principle qf 
human nature. 

Spiritual power, as interpreted by Positivism, 
begins with the influence of women in the family ; 
it is afterwards moulded into a system by thinkers, 
while the people are the guarantees for its political 
efficiency, ^though it is the intellectual class 
th&t institutes the* union, yet its own part in it, as. 
it ^ould never fmrget, is less direct than that of 
women, less practical than that of the people. 
'The thinker is socially powerless except so far as 
he is’ supported by feminine sympathy and popular 
oiergy. ^ 

Thus the necessity of associating women in the 
mov^ent of social regeneration creates no obstacle 
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whatever to the philosophy by which that move^ 
ment is to be directed. On the contrary, it aids 
its progress, by showing the true character of the 
moral force which is destined to control all the 
other forces of man. It involves as perfect an 
inauguration of the normal state as our times of 
transition admit. For the chief characteristic of 
that state will be a more complete and more 
harmonious union of the same three classes to 
whom we are now looking for the first impulse of 
reform. Already we can see how perf^tly 
adapted to the constitution of mJan this final con-* 
dition of Humanity will be. Feeling, Re&on, 
Activity, whether viewed separately or in cotnliina^ 
tion, correspond exactly to the three elements of 
the regenerative movement, Women, Philosophers/ 
and People. 

Verification of this theory may be found more 
or less distinctly in every period of history. Each 
of the three classes referr^ to have always borne 
out the biological law that the life of relation or 
animal life, is subordinated to the life of nutrition. 
Still more striking is the application to this case 
of another general principle, namely, that Progress 
is the development of Order ; a principle which, as 
I showed in the second chapter, connects every 
dynamical question in Sociology with the corre- 
sponding statical conception. For with the growth 
of society, the modif3dng influence of morsd force 
iS. ^ways increasing, both by larger scope being 
given to each of its three elem&its specially, and 
also by the more perfect consolidation of their 
union. Robertson has made an important remark 
on the gradual improvement in the condition of *^^ 
women, which is but a particular case of this socio&- 
logical law. The general principle on which jjrb- 
gress in all three classes depends, is the biological 
law, that the preponderance of vegetable life over 
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animal life diminishes as the organism is higher 
in the^cale and is more perfectly developed. 

During the various phases of ancient Polytheism, 
the controlling power consisted simply of the moral 
influence exerted by women in the Family. In 
public life the influence of thinkers had not made 
itself independent of the governmental authority, 
of which it was sometimes the source, sometimes 
the instrument. Mediaeval Catholicism went a 
step further, and took the first step in systema- 
tizing moral force. It created an independent 
spiritual authority to which political governments 
were subordinated, and this authority was always 
supported by women. But the complete organiza- 
tion of moral fofce was reserved for modem times. 
It is only recently that the working classes have 
begun to interfere actively in social questions ; 
and, as I have shown in the preceding chapter, it 
is from their co-operation that the new spiritual 
power will derive its practical efficiency. Limited 
originally to the sphere of Feeling, and subse- 
quently extended to the intellectual sphere, it hence- 
forward embraces the sphere of Activity ; and this 
without losing its spiritual character, since the 
influences of which it consists are entirely distinct 
from the domain of practical politics. Each of 
its three elements persuades, advises, judges ; but 
except in isolated cases, never commands. The 
socisd mission of Positivism is to regulate and 
combine their spontaneous action, by directing 
each to the objects for which it is best adapted. 

And this mission, in spite of strong prejudices to 
tile contrary, it will be found well calculated to 
fulfil. I have already shown its adaptation to the 
case of the people and of the philosophic body, 
whether regarded separately or in combinaticm : 
I have now to show that it is equally adapted to 
the case of women. 
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In proof of this I have but to refer to the principle 
on which, as stated in the first chapter, thewhde 
system of Positivism is based ; the prepcmderance 
of afEection in our nature. Such a principle is of 
itself an appeal to women to associate themselves 
with the system, as one of its essential elements. 
In Catholicism, their co-operation, though valu« 
able, was not of primary importance, because 
Catholicism claimed a divine origin independent 
of their assistance. But to Positivism tiiey are 
indispensable, as being the purest and simplest 
embodiment of its fundamental principle. - It ^not 
merely in the Family that their influence will be 
required. Their duty will often be to call philoso- 
phers and people back to that unity of purpose 
which originate in the first place with themselves, 
and which each of the other elements is often dis- 
posed to violate. 

All true philosophers will no doubt accept and 
be profoundly influenced by the conviction, that in 
all subjects of thought the social point of view 
should be logically and scientifically preponderant. 
They will consequently admit the tru^ that the 
Hea^ takes precedence of the Understanding* 
Still they require some more direct incentive to 
universal Love than these convictions can supply. 
Knowing, as they do, how slight is the practical 
result of purely intellectual considerations, they 
will welcome so precious an incentive, were it 
only in the interest of their own mission. I recog- 
nized its necessity myself, whto I wrote on the 
iith of March, 1846, to her who, in spite of death,, 
will always remain my constant companion ' : 
*I was incomplete as a philosopher, until the 
experience of deep and pure passion has given me 
fuller insight into the emotional side of human 
nature Strong afEection exercises a marvellous 

^ [Gotilde de Vaoz, see Testament d^Auffsste p. 53o}< 
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influence upon mental eflort. It elevates the 
intellect at once to the only point of view which is 
really universal. Doubtless, the method of pure 
science leads up to it also ; but only by a long 
and toilsome process, which exhausts tlie power 
of thought, and leaves little energy for following 
out the new results to which this great principle 
gives rise. The stimulation of aflection under 
feminine influence is necessary, therefore, for the 
acceptance of Positivism, not merely in those 
classes for whom a long preliminary course of 
scieixtiflc study wduld be impossible. It is equally 
necessary for the systematic teachers of Positivism, 
in whom it checks the tendency, which is encour- 
aged by habits df abstract speculation, to deviate 
into useless digressions ; Ibese being always easier 
to prosecute &an researches of real value. 

s oerioiit Under this aspect the new spiritual 
of the system is obviously superior to the old. 

theoiST’s^ By the institution of celibacy, which 
legsxding^I was indispensable to Catholicism, its 
priests were entirely removed from 
® ® the beneficial influence exercised by 

women* Only those could profit from it who did 
not belong to the ecclesiastical body ; the members 
of that body, as Ariosto has remarked in his vigor- 
ous satire, were excluded. Nor could the evil be 
remedied, exc^t in very rare cases, by irregular 
attachment, which inevitably corrupted the 
priest’s chs^cter by involving the necessity of 
perpetual hypocrisy. 

And when we look at the diflerence of the spirit 
by which the two systems are pervaded, we i^all 
find still more striking evidence that the new 
system offers a far larger sphere of moral influence , 
to women than the old, 

are based upon the principle of aflection ; 
but in Positivism the aflection inculcated is social. 
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in Catholicism it is essentially personal. The 
object of Catholic devotion is one of such stupen* 
dous magnitude, that feelings which are uncon- 
nected with it are in danger of being crushed. The 
priesthood, it is true, wise interpreters in this 
respect of a general instinct, brought all the more 
important social obligations witlun the compass 
of religion, and held them out as necessary* for 
salvation. Indirectly, the nobler feelings were 
thus called into action ; but at the same time they 
were rendered far less spontaneous and pure. There 
could be no perfectly disinterested affection under 
a system which promised eternal rewards for all 
acts of self-denial. For it was impossible, and 
indeed it would have been thought: sinful, to keep 
the future out of sight ; and thus all spontaneous 
generosity was unavoidably tainted by self-inter-- 
est. Catholicism gave rise to an ignoble theory of 
morals which became very miscliievous when it 
was adopted by the metaphysicians ; because, 
while retaining the vicious principle, they swept 
away the checks by which the priesthood h^ 
controlled it. But even when we look at the purest 
form in which the love of God was exhibit^, we 
cannot call it a social feeling, except in so far as the 
same object of worship was held out simultane- 
ously to all. Intrinsically, it is anti-social, since, 
when attained in absolute perfection,, it implies the 
entire sacrifice of all other love. And in the best 
representatives of Christian thought and feeling, 
this tendency is very apparent. ‘ No one has por- 
trayed the Catholic ideal with such sublimity and 
^pathos as the author of the Imitation, a work which 
so well deserved the beautiful -translation .of 
Corneille. And yet, reading it as I do daily, I 
cannot help remarking how grievously the natural 
nobleness of Thomas A’Kempis was impaired by 
the Catholic system, although in spite of all 
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obstax^les he rises at times to the purest ardour. 
Certainly those of our feelings which are purely 
unselfish must be far stronger and more spon- 
taneous than ever has yet been supposed, since 
even the oppressive discipline of twelve centuries 
could not prevent their growth. 

Ti»s iritof Positivism, from the fact of its 
PdsitfviSSI OT conformity with the constitution of 
the contea^, our nature, is the Only system calculated 
social. The to develop, both in public and in private 
‘^ose high attributes of Humanity 
tSaiiy streng- which, for want of adequate systematic 
each culture, 3X6 Still in their rudimentary 
® “ stag^. Catholicism, while appealing 

to the Heart, crushed Intellect, and Intellect 
naturally struggled to throw off the yoke. Positiv- 
ism, on the contrary, brings Reason into complete 
harmony with Feeling, without impairing the 
activity of either. 

Scientific study of the relation which each 
individual bears to the whole race is a continual 
stimulus to social sympathy. Without a theory 
of society, it is impossible to keep this relation 
distinctly and constantly in view. It is only 
noticed in a few exceptional cases, and unconnected 
impressions are soon effaced from the memory. 
But the Positivist teacher, taking the social point 
of view invariably, will make this notion far more 
familiar to us than it has ever been before. He 
will s^ow us the , impossibility of understanding 
any individual or society apart from the whole 
life of the race. Nothing but the bewilderment 
caused by theological and metaphysical doctrines 
can account for the shallow explanations of human 
affairs given by our teachers, attributing as they 
do to Man what is really due to Humanity. But 
with the sounder theory that we now possess, we 
cAn see the truth as it really stands. We have 
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but to look each of us at our avm life under its 
physical, intellectual, or moral aspects, to recog- 
nize what it is that we owe to the combined action 
of our predecessors and contemporaries. The man 
who dares to think himself independent of others, 
either in feelings, thoughts, or actions, cannot 
even put the blasphemous conception into words 
without immediate self-contradiction, since * '&e 
very language he uses is not his own. The pro- 
foundest thinker cannot by himself form the 
simplest language ; it requires, the co-operation 
of a community for several generations. Without 
further illustration, the tendency of Positive 
doctrine is evident. It appeals systematically to 
our social instincts, by constantly impressing 
upon us that only the Whole is real ; ihat the 
Parts exist only in abstraction. 

But independently of the beneficial influence 
which, in this final state of Humanity, the mind 
will exercise upon the heart, the direct culture of 
the heart itself will be more pure and more vigorous 
than under any former system. It offers us the 
only means of disengaging our benevolent affections 
from all calculations of self-interest. As far as 
the imperfection of man’s nature admits, these 
affections will gradually become supreme, since 
they give deeper satisfaction than all othess» and 
are capable of fuller development. Setting the 
rewards and punishments of theology aside, we 
shall attain at last to that whicji is the real happi- 
ness of man, pure and disinterested love.^ This 
is truly the Sovereign Good, sought for so long by 
former systems of philosophy in vain. Thatdt 
surpasses all other good one fact will show, known 
to the tender-hearted from personal experience ; 
that it is even better to love than to be loved; 
Overstrained as this may seem to many, it is yet 
in harmony with a general truth, that our natdie 
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is in a healthier state when active than when 
passive. In the happiness of being loved, there 
is always some tinge of self-love ; it is impossible 
not to feel pride in the love of one whom we prefer 
tp all others. Since, then, loving gives purer 
satisfaction than being loved, the superiority of 
perfectly disinterested affection is at once demon- 
stmted. It is the fundamental defect of our 
nature, that intrinsically these affections are far 
weaker than the selfish propensities connected 
with the preservation of our own existence. But 
when they havd been once aroused, even though 
the original stimulus may have been personal, 
they have greater capacity of growth, owing to 
the peculiar charm inherent in them. Besides, 
in the exercise of these feelings, all of us can co- 
operate with and encourage one another, whereas 
the reverse is the > case with the selfish instincts. 
.There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in sup- 
posing that Positivism, by regulating and com? 
bining these natural tendencies, may rouse our 
sympathetic instincts to a condition of permanent 
activity hitherto unknown. When the heart is no 
longer crushed by theological dogmas, or hardened 
by metaphysical theories, we soon discover that 
real happiness, whether public or private, consists 
in the highest possible development of the social 
instincts. Self-love comes to be regarded as an 
incurable infirmity, which is to be yielded to only 
So far as is absolutely necessary. Here lies the^ 
umversal adaptability of Positivism to every type 
of character and to all circumstances. In .the 
humblest relations of life, as in the highest, 
regenerate Humanity will apply the obvious truth, 
'It is better to give than to receive. 

The Heart thus aroused will in its turn react 
beneficially upon the Intellect ; and it is especially 
trom women that this reaction will proceed. 
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have spoken of it so fully before, that I need not 
describe it further. It is in Feeling that I find the 
basis on vrhich the whole structure of Positivism, 
intellectually as well as morally considered, rests. 
The only remark I have now to add is, that by 
following out this principle, philosophical diffi- 
culties of the most formidable kind are at once sur- 
mounted. From moral considerations, the intel- 
lect may be readily induced to submit to sdentihc 
restrictions, the propriety of which would remain 
for a long time matter of debate, were philosophical 
discussions the only means of indicating > it. 
Attempt, for instance, to convince a pure mathema- 
tician, however conscientious and talented, that 
Sociology is both logically and scientifically 
superior to all other studies. He would not 
readily admit this ; and severe exertion of the 
inductive and deductive faculties can alone con- 
vince him of it. But by the aid of Feeling, an 
artisan or a woman can, without education, readily 
grasp this great encyclopaedic principle, and apply 
it prsictically to the common afiairs of life. But 
for this, the larger conceptions of philosophy 
would have but a limited range, and very few 
would be capable of the course of study which is 
yet so important on social grounds for all. Com- 
prehensiveness of mind is no doubt favourable to 
sympathy, but is itself more actively stimulated 
by it. \^en the Positivist method of education 
is accepted, moral excellence will be very generally 
regarded as a guarantee of real ihtellectual capac- 
ity. The revolutionist leaders of the Convention 
showed their sense of this connexion by allowing, 
as they did sometimes, republican ardour to out- 
weigh scientific attainment. Of course, so long 
as men remain without a systematic theory of 
morals, such policy would be likely to fail of its 
object, and indeed would become positively mis- 
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chievous. But the reproach is usually that it was 
a retrograde policy, a reproach far more applicable 
to the present system, in which the standard of 
dtness for any office is regulated exclusively by 
intellectual considerations, the heart being alto- 
gether disregarded. Historically we can explain 
this practice by the fact that the religious faith in 
which our moral nature has hitherto been trained 
has been of a most oppressive character. Ever 
since the Middle Ages, the intellect and the heart 
have been unavoidably at issue. Positivism is 
the •only system* which can put an end to their 
antagonism, because, as I have before explained, 
while subordinating Reason to Feeling, it does so 
in such a way a4 not to impair the development of 
either. With its present untenable claims to 
supremacy. Intellect is in reality the principal 
source of social discord. Until it abdicates in 
favour of the Heart, it can never be of real service 
in reconstruction. But its abdication will be use- 
less, unless it is entirely voluntary. Now this is 
precisely the result which Positivism attains, 
because it takes up the very ground on which the 
claims of intellect are defended, namely, sdenti- 
fic demonstration, a ground which the defenders 
of intellect cannot repudiate without suspicion 
at once attaching to their motives. But theo- 
logical or metaphysical remedies can only exas- 
perate the disease. By oppressing the intellect 
they provoke it to fresh insurrection against the 
heart. • 

For all these reasons, women, who 
andmOT^iSsI better judges of moral questions 
nities of m than ourselves, will admit that Posi- 
tivism, incontestably superior as it is 
to other systems intellectually, sur- 
passes them yet more in dealing with the afiectums. 
Hieir only objection arises from confounding 
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Positive Philosophy itself vith its preliminaiy 
course of scientihc study. 

Women’s minds no doubt are less capable than 
ours of generalizing very widely, or of carr3ring on 
long processes of deduction. They are, that is. less 
capable than men of abstract intellectual exertion. 
On the other hand, they are generally more alive 
to that combination of reality with utility which 
is one of the characteristics of Positive speculation. 
In this respect they have much in common intel* 
lectually with the working classes ; and fortun- 
ately they have also the same advantage of being 
untrammelled by the present absurd system of' 
education. Nor is their position far reihoved 
from what it should be normally ; being less 
engaged than men in the business of life, their 
contemplative faculties are called into activity 
more easily. Their minds are neither preoccupied 
nor indifferent ; the most favourable condition 
for the reception of philosophical truth. They 
have far more affinity intellectually with philoso- 
phers who truly deserve the name, than we find in 
the scientific men of the present day. Compre- 
hensiveness of thought they consider as important 
as positivity, whereas our savants care for nothing 
but the latter quality, and even that they under- 
stand imperfectly. Molidre’s remarkable expres- 
sion, des clartis de tout, which I applied in the last 
chapter to popular education, was used by him 
in reference to women. Accordingly we find that 
women took a vivid interest* in the very first 
attempt made to systematize Positive speculation, : 
the Cartesian pMlosophy. No more striking ~ 
proof could be given of their philosophical affini*^ 
ties ; and the more so that in liie Cartesiw system 
moral and social speculations were necessarily . 
excluded. Surely, then, we may expect them to 
receive Positivism far more favorably, a systmh 
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of which the principal subject of speculation is the 
moral problem in which both sexes are alike 
interested. 

Women, therefore, may, like the people, be 
xjounted among the future supporters of tiie new 
philosophy. Without their combined aid it could 
never hope to surmount the strong repugnance to ' 
it Which is felt by our cultivated classes, especially 
in France, where the question of its success has 
first to be decided. 

But when women have sufficient 

Gj^oiidsm acquaintance with Positivism, to see 
tut did its superiority to Catholicism in 
*th * qu^tions of feeling, they will support 
6 g en I ^rom moral sympathy even more 
than from intellectual adhesion. It will be the 
heart even more than the mind which will incline 
them to the only system of philosophy which 
has fully recognized the preponderance of Feeling. 
They cannot fail ^to be drawn towards a system 
which regards women as the embodiment of this 
principle ; the unity - of human' nature, of which 
this principle is the basis, being thus en- 
trusted to their special charge. The only reason 
of their regret for the past^ is that the present fails 
to satisfy their noblest social instincts. Not that 
Catholicism ever really satisfied them ; indeed in 
its general character it is even less adapted to 
women than to men, since the dominant quality 
of woman's natu|'e is in direct contradiction with 
it. Christianity, notwithstanding its claims to 
moral perfection, has always confounded tne 
quality of tenderness with that of purity. And 
it is true that love cannot be deep unless it is also 
pure. But Catholicism, although |t purifed love 
from tbe v nTiimal propensities which had been 
simulated by Pol 3 rtheism, did nothing otherwise 
yto str^gthen it. It has given us indeed too ma^ 
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instances of purity, pushed to the ejctent of fanati- 
cism, without tenderness. And this result is 
especially common now, because the austerity 
of the Christian spirit is not corrected, as it used 
to be, by the inspiring influences of Chivalry. 
Polytheism, deficient as it was in purity, was really 
far more conducive than Christianity, to tenderness; 
Love of God, the supreme affection round which 
Catholicism endeavoured to concentrate all other 
feelings, was essentially a self-regarding principle, 
and as such conflicted with woman’s noblest in- 
stincts. Not only did it encourage monastic 
isolation, but if developed to the full extent, it 
became inconsistent wil^ love for our fellow metf; 
It was impiety for the knight to love his Lady 
better than his God ; and thus the best feelings 
of his nature were repressed by his religious faith. 
Women, therefore, are not really interested in per- 
petuating the old system ; and the very instincts 
by which their nal^re is characterized, will soon 
incline them to abandon it. They have only been 
waiting until social life should assume a less 
material character ; so that morality, for the 
preservation of which they justly consider them- 
selves responsible, may not be compromised. 
And on this head Positivism satisfies their heart 
no less than their understanding with all the guar- 
antees that they can require. Based as it is upon 
accurate knowledge of our nature, it can combine 
the simple affectionate spirit of Polytheism with 
the exquisite purity of Catholicism, without fear of 
taint from the subversive sophisms engendered 
by the spiritual anarchy of our times. Not how^ 
ever that purity is to be placed on the same level 
with tepdernep. Tenderness is the more essential 
of the two qualities, because more closely co^ected 
with the grand object of all human effort, the 
elevation of Social Feeling over Self-love. In a 
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woman without tenderness there is something 
even more monstrous than in a man wi^out 
courage. Whatever her talents and even her 
energy may be, they will in most cases prove mis- 
chievous both to herself and to others, unless in- 
deed they should be nuUihed by the restraint of 
theologibal discipline. If she has force of charac- 
ter* it will be wasted in a struggle against all 
legitimate authority ; while her mental power 
wfil be employed only in destructive sophisms. 
Too many cases of this kind present themselves in 
the- social anarcliy of the present time. 

Such is the Positivist theory on the subject of 
Wbmen. It marks out for them a noble held of 
social usefulness. It extends the scope of their 
influence to public as well as private life, and yet 
in a way thoroughly in harmony with their nature. 
Without leaving the family, they will participate 
* in the controlling power exercised by philosophers 
and workmen, seeding even in their own domestic 
sphere rather to modify than to govern. In a 
word, as I shall show more fully in the last chapter 
of this introductory work. Woman is the spontane- 
ous priestess of Humanity. She personifies in 
the purest form the principle of Love upon which 
the unity of our nature depends ; and the culture 
of that principle in others is her special function. 

Women's in- All classes, therefore, must be 
SSb*^** brought under women's influence ; for 
daueT" ud all require to be reminded constantly 
their teachers of the great trutli that Reason and 
Activity are subordinate to Feeling. Of their 
influence upon philosophers I have spoken. If 
they are men worthy of their mission, they will be 
conscious of the tendency which their lifq has to 
l^den Hiem and lead them into useless specula- 
tion ; and they will feel the need of renewing 
the ardour of i^eir social sympathy at its native 
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source. Feding, when it is pure and deep» corrects 
its own errors, because they clash with the good to : 
which it is ever tending. But erroneous use of the 
intellectual or practic^ faculties, cannot be even 
recognized, much less corrected, without tiie aid 
of AfEection, which is the only part of our nature 
that suffers directly from such errors. Therefore 
whenever either the philosopher or the peopled 
deviate from duty, it will be tiie part of women to 
remonstrate with them gently, and recall them to 
the true social principles winch are entrusted to 
their special charge. * • 

With the working classes, the special danger to 
be contended against is their tendency to abuse 
their strength, and to resort to forcfe for the attain* 
ment of their objects, instead of persuasion. But 
this danger is after all less than that of the misuse 
of intellectual power to which philosophers are so 
liable. Thinkers who try to make reasoning do'# 
the work of feeling can very seldom be convinced 
of their error.* Popular excitement, on the con- 
trary, has often yielded to feminine influence, 
exerted though it has been hitherto without any 
systematic guidance. The difference is no doubt 
partly owing to the fact that there are now few or 
none who deserve the name of philosophers. For 
we cannot give that name to the superficial sophists 
and rhetoricians of our time, whether psychologists 
;Or ideologists, men wholly incapable of deep 
thought on any subject. Independently of this, 
however, the difference is expired by the cluu:- 
acter of the two classes. Women will always find" 
it harder to deal with intellectual pride than with 
popular violence. Appeals to social feeling are 
their only weapons ; and the social feelings of the 
workman are stronger than those of the philospr 
pher. Sophistry is far more formidable to them, 
than passion. In fact, were it not that the working 
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classes are even now so amenable to female influ- 
ence, society would be in extreme danger from the 
disorder caused by intellectual anarchy. There 
are many sophisms which maintain themselves in 
spite of scientiflc refutation, and which would be 
destructive of all order, were it not for our moral 
instincts. Of this the Communists offer a striking 
example, in avoiding, with that admirable incon^ 
sistency to which I have alread^^ called attention, 
the extension of their principle to the Family. 
Surrounded by the wildest theories, such as, if 
they were put in practice, would utterly destroy 
or paralyse society, we see large numbers of 
working men showing in their daily life a degree 
of affection an& respect for women, which is 
unequalled by any other class. It is well to reflect 
on facts like these, not only because they lead us 
to judge the Communist school with more justice, 
but because, occurring as they do in the midst of 
social anarchy, they show what powerful agencies 
for good will be at our disposal in more settled 
times. Certainly they cannot be attributed to 
theological teaching, which has rather had the 
effect of strengthening the errors which it attacks 
by the absurdity of its refutations. They are 
simply the result of the influence which women have 
spontaneously exercised on the nobler feelings of 
Ihe people. In Protestant countries where their 
influence is less, the mischievous effects of Com* 
munistic theories have been far greater. We owe 
it to woHjeen that* the Family has been so little 
injured by the retrograde spirit of those republican' 
reformers, whose ideal of modem society is to 
absorb the Family into the State, as was done by 
A few Small tribes in ancient Greece. 

The readiness shown by women in applyii^ . 
practical remedies to erroneous theories of morality 
18 shovhi in oth^ cases where the attractivexi^ess^ 
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the error would seem irresistible to the coarser 
nature of men. The evils consequent on divorce, 
which has been authorized in Germany for three 
centuries, have been much lessened by women's 
instinctive repugnance to it. The same may be 
said of recent attacks upon marriage, which are 
still more serious because the anarchy of modern 
life revives all the extravagances of the meta- 
physical spirit in ancient times. In no one case 
has a scheme of society hostile to marriage met 
with any real favour from women, plausible as 
many of them seemed. Unable in their ignorance 
of social science to see the fallacy of such schemes 
themselves, our revolutionary writers cannot con- 
ceive that women will not be conVinced by them. 
But happily women, like the people, judge in these 
matters by the heart rather than by the head. In 
the absence of any guiding principle to direct the 
understanding and prevent the deviations to which 
it is always exposed, the heart is a far safer guide. 

There is no need at present of pursuing these 
remarks farther. It is abundantly clear that 
women are in every respect adapted for rectifying 
the moral deviations to which every element in the 
social organism is liable. And if we already feel 
the value of their influence, springing as it does 
from the unaided inspirations of the heart, we 
may be sure it will become far more consolidated 
and will be far more widely felt, when it rests on 
the basis of a sound philosophical S3^tem, capable 
of refuting sophisms and exposing fallacies from 
.which their unassisted instinct is insufficient to 
preserve us. 

Their social played by women 

influence in in public life is not merely passive* 
ihe saion ]^ot only will they give their sanction ^ 
individually and collectively to the verdicts of 
public opinion as formed by philosophers and by 
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the people ; but thiy will themselves interfere 
actively in moral questions. It will be their part 
to maintain the primary principle of Positivism, 
which originated with themselves, and of which 
they will always be the most natural representatives. 

But, how, it may be asked, can this be reconciled 
with my previous remark that women’s life should 
stiH be essentially domestic ? 

For the ancients, and for the greater part of the 
human race at the present time, it would be irrecon- 
cilable. But in Western Europe the solution has 
Long ago been fodnd. From the time when women 
acquired, as they did in the Middle Ages, a fair 
measure of dopiestic freedom, opportunities for 
social intercourse arose, which combined most 
happily the advantages of private and of public 
life, and in these women presided. The practice 
afterwards extended, especially in France, and 
these meetings became Ibe laboratories of public 
opinion. It seems now as if they had died out, or 
had lost their character. The intellectual and 
moral anarchy of our times is most unfavourable 
to free interchange of thoughts and feelings. But 
a custom so social, and which did such good service 
in the philosophical movement preceding the 
Revolution, is assuredly not destined to perish. 
In the more perfect social state to which we are 
tending, it will be developed more fully than ever, 
when men’s minds and hearts have accepted the 
.rallying-point offe/ed by the new philosophy. 

Th^is, then, the mode in which women can with 
propriety participate in public life. Here all , 
classes will recognize their authority as paramount. 
Under the new system these meetings will entirely 
lose their old ar&tocratic character, which is now 
simply obstructive. The Positivist salon will 
compfete the series of social meetings, in which the 
three d^ents of the spiritual pow^ vM be able 
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to act in concert. First, there is the religious 
assemblage in the Temple of Humanity.. Here 
the philosopher will naturally preside, “^e other 
two classes taking on a secondary part. In the 
Club again it is the people who will take the active 
part ; women and philosophers would support 
them by their presence, but without joining in the 
debate. Lastly, women in their salons will promote 
active and friendly intercourse between all three 
classes ; and here all who may be qualihed to take 
a leading part will find their influence cordially 
accepted. Gently and without effort a mor^ 
control will thus be established, by which acts of 
violence or folly may be checked in their source. 
Kind advice, given indire dy but earnestly, will 
often save the philosopher from being blinded by 
ambition, or from deviating, through intellectual 
pride, into useless digressions. Working men at 
these meetings will learn to repress the spirit of 
violence or envy that frequently arises in them, 
recognizing the sacredness of the care thus mani- 
fested for their interests. And the great and the 
wealthy will be taught from the manner in which 
praise and blame is given by those whose opinion 
is most valued, that the only justifiable use of 
power or talent is to devote it to the service of 
the weak. 

But the But, however important the public 
miiy is their duties that women will ultimately be 
8^^^^ called upon to pextorm, the Famfly 
action is after all their highest and most 

distinctive sphere of work. It was in allusion to 
their domestic influence that I spoke of them as 
the originators of spiritual power. Now tbe 
Family, although it is the basis of all human* 
society, has never been satisfactorily defended by 
any received system of society. All the corrosive 
power of metaphysical analysis has been emplo 3 wd 
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upon it ; and of many of the sophisms put forward 
no rational refutation has been given. On the 
other hand, the protection of the theologians is no 
less injurious. For they still persist in connecting 
the institutions of the Family with their obsolete 
dogmas, which, however useful they may have 
been formerly, are now simply dangerous. From 
the^ close of the Middle Ages the priesthood has 
been powerless, as the licentious songs of the trou- 
badours prove, to protect the sanctity of marriage 
against the shallow but mischievous attacks 
whifch even then were made against it. And after- 
wards, when these false principles became more 
generally prevalent, and even royal courts dis- 
graced themselves by giving public approval to 
them, the weakness of the priests became still more 
manifest. Thus nothing can be more monstrous 
than these ignorant assertions that theological 
doctrines have been the safeguard of the Family. 
They have done nothing to preserve it from the 
most subversive attacks, unde;* which it must have 
succumbed, but for the better instincts of society, 
especially of the female portion of it. With the 
exception of a foolish fiction about the origin of 
Woman, theology has put forward no systematic 
defence of marriage ; and as soon as theological 
authority itself fell into discredit, the feeble sanc- 
tion which it gave to domestic morality became 
utterly powerless against sophistical attacks. But 
now ‘&at the Faniily can be shown on Positive 
principles to rest on scientific laws of human 
nature or of society, the danger of metaphysical 
controversy and ‘Geological feebleness is past. 
These principles will be discussed systematically 
f in the second volume of the larger Treatise to whidi 
this work is the Introduction. But the few remarks 
to which I must at present limit myself, wiU, I 
hope, at least satisfv the reader as to tl^ ca|>ability 
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of Positivism to re-establish morality upon a firm 
basis. 

According to the lower views of the 
inuSOT**M a subject, suchasthosecoarselyexpressed 
wife. Coniugai by the great hero of reaction, Napoleon, 
tion procreation and maternity are tie only 

venal sympa- social functions of Woman. Indeed 
many theorists object even to her 
rearing her children, and think it preferable to 
leave them to the abstract benevolence of the 
State. But in the Positivist theory of marriage, 
the principal function of Woman is one quite uncon- 
nected with procreation. It is a function depen- 
dent on the highest attributes of tour nature. 

Vast as is the moral importance of maternity, > 
yet the position of wife has always been considered 
even more characteristic of woman's nature ; as 
shown by the fact that the words woman and wife 
are in many languages synonymous. Marriage is 
not always followed by children ; and besides this, 
a bad wife is very seldom indeed a good mother. 
The first aspect then, under which Positivism 
considers Woman, is simply as the companion 
of Man, irrespective of her maternal duties. 

Viewed thus. Marriage is the most elemental^ 
and yet the most perfect mode of social life. It is 
the only association in which entire identity of 
interests is possible. In this union, to the moral 
completeness of which the language of all civilized 
nations bears testimony, the noblest aim of human 
life is realized, as far as it ever can be. For the 
object of human existence, as shown in the second 
chapter, is progress of every kind ; progress in 
morality, that is to say in the subjection of Self-- : 
interest to Social Feeling, holding the first Tank;|^ 
Now this unquestionable principle leads us by A 
very sure and direct path to the true theory of 
marriage ^ 
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Different as the two sexes are by nature, and 
increased as that difference is by the diversity 
which happily exists in their social position, each 
is consequently necessary- to the moral develops 
ment of the other. In practical energy and in the 
mental capacity which usually accompanies it, 
Man is evidently superior to Woman. Woman’s 
strength, on the other hand, lies in Feeling. She 
excels Man in love, as Man excels her in force. It 
is impossible to conceive of a closer union than 
that which binds these two beings to the mutual 
service and pcifection of each other, saving them 
from all danger of rivalry. The voluntary char- 
acter too of this^union gives it a still further charm, 
when the choice has been on both sides a happy 
one. In the Positive theory, then, of marriage, 
its principal object is considered to be that of 
completing and confirming the education of the 
heart by calling out the purest and strongest of 
human sympathies. 

It is true that sexual instinct, which, in man’s 
case at all events, was the origin of conjugal attach- 
ment, is a feeling purely selfish. It is also true 
that its absence would in the majority of cases, 
diminish the energy of affection. But woman 
with her more loving heart, has usually far less 
need of this coarse stimulus than man. The influ* 
ence of her purity reacts on man, and ennobles 
his affection. And affection is in itself so sweet, 
that when once it has been aroused by whatever 
agency, its own charm is sufficient to maintain it 
in activity. When this is the case, conjugal union 
becomes a perfect ideal of friendship ; yet still 
more beautiful than friendship, because eadi 
.possesses and is possessed by the oilier. For perfect 
' friendship, difference of sex is essential,, as exclud* 
ing; thespo^bility of rivalry. No other voluntary 
tie can Mmit of such full and onrestramed con#*. 
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dence. It is the source of the most unalloyed 
happiness that man can enjoy ; for there can be 
no greater happiness than to live for another. 

But independently of the intrinsic value of this 
sacred union, we have to consider its importance 
from the social point of view. It is the first 
stage in our progress towards that which is the 
final object of moral education, namely, universal 
love. Many writers of the so-called socialist school , 
look upon conjugal love and universal benevolence, 
the two extreme terms in the scale of afiEections, 
as opposed to each other. In the second chapter, 
I pointed out the falseness and danger of this view.. 
The man who is incapable of defp affection for 
one whom he has chosen as his partner in the most 
intimate relations of life, can hardly expect to be 
believed when he professes devotion to a mass of 
human beings of whom he knows nothing. The 
heart cannot throw off its original selfishness, 
without the aid of some complete and enduring 
affection. And conjugal love, concentrated as it 
is upon one object exclusively, is more enduring 
and complete than any other. From personsd 
experience of strong love we rise by degrees to 
sincere affection for all mankind ; although, as the 
scope of feeling widens, its energy must decrease. 
The connexion of these two states of feeling is 
instinctively recognized by all ; and it is clearly 
indicated by the Positive theory of human nature, 
which has now placed it beyond the reach of meta^ 
physical attacks. When the *moral empire of 
Woman has been more firmly established by the 
diffusion of Positivist principles, men will see that 
the common practice of loolung to the private life 
of a statesmen as the best guarantee of his public 
conduct had deep wisdom in it. One of the 
strongest symptoms of the general laxity of morals 
to which mental anarchy has brought us, is that 
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disgraceful law passed in France thirty years ago> 
and not yet repealed ; the avowed object of which 
was to surround men’s lives with a ‘ wall ' of 
privacy ; a law introduced by psychologist poli- 
ticians who no doubt needed such a wall.^ 

Condition. Ct puiTose of marriage once dearly 

marriage. In- understood, it becomes easy to dehne 
dissoiubie mo- its conditions. The intervention of 
nogamy society is necessary ; but its only 
object is to confirm and to develop the order of 
things which exists naturally. 

It is essential in the first place to the high pur- 
poses for which marriage has been instituted, that 
the union shall be both exclusive and indissoluble. 
So essential indeed are both conditions, that we 
frequently find them even when the connexion is 
illegal. That any one should have ventured to 
propound the doctrine that human happiness is to 
be secured by levity and inconsistency in love, is 
a fact which nothing but the utter deficiency of 
social and moral principles can explain. Love 
cannot be deep unless it remain^ constant to a fixen 
object. The very possibility of change is a tempt- 
ation to it. So difierently constituted as man 
and woman are, is their short life too much for 
perfect knowledge and love of one another ? Yet 
the versatility to which most human afiection is 
liable makes the intervention of society necessary. 
Without some check upon indecision and caprice^ 
life might degenerate into a miserable series of 
experiments, each ending in failure and degradation,, 
Sexual love may become a powerful engine for 
good : but only on the condition of placing it under 
c rigorous and permanent discipline. Those who 
doubt the necessity for this, have only to cast a 
glance beyond Western Europe at the countries 

^ This law was introduced by RoyeivCollard. It forbids 
discussion of the private af airs of publio men* 
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where no such discipline has been established. 
It has been said that the adoption oc. rejection of 
monogamy is a simple question of climate. But 
for this hypothesis there is no ground whatever. 
It is as contrary to common observation as to 
philosophic theory. Marriage, like every other 
human institution, has always been improving. 
Beginning in all countries with unrestricted poly- 
gamy, it tends in all to the purest monogamy. 
Tracing back the history of Northern Europe, we 
find polygamy there as well as in the South ; and 
Southern nations, like Northern, tadopt polygamy 
as their social life advances. ' We see the tendency 
to it in those parts of the East ii^hich come into 
contact with Western civilization. 

Monogamy, then, is one of the most precious 
gifts wlfich the Middle Ages have bequeathed to 
Western Europe. The striking superiority of 
social life in the West is probably due to it more 
than to any other cause. Protestant countries 
have seriously impaired its value by their laws of 
divorce. But this aberration will hardly be per- 
manent. It is alien to the purer feelings of women 
and of the people, and the mischief done by it 
is limited to the privileged classes. Prance is now 
threatened with a revival of the metaphysical 
delusions of the Revolution, and it is feared by some 
that the disastrous example of Germany in this 
respect will be imitated. But all such tendencies, 
being utterly inconsistent with the habits of 
modern life, will soon be checked by the sounder 
philosophical principles which have now arisen,- 
The mode of resistance to these errors whidb 
Positivism adopts will render the struggle most , 
useful in hastening the adoption of the true theory 
of marriage. The spirit of Positivism being; 
^ways relative, concessions may be made to meet 
exceptional cases, without weakening or ippntrar. 
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dieting the principle ; whereas the ab^lute char- 
acter of theological doctrine was incompatible 
with concession. The rules of morality should be 
general and comprehensive ; but in their practical 
application exceptions have often to be made. 
By no philosophy but the Positive can these two 
conditions be reconciled. 

Pmetuai To the spirit of anarchy, however, 
^doiSiood Positivism yields nothing. The unity 
essential to marnage, it renders more complete 
than ever. Itdevelops the principle of monogamy, 
by inculcating, dot as a legal institution, but as 
moral duty, Ihe perpetuity of widowhood. Affec- 
tion so firml^n concentrated has always been 
regarded with respect even on man’s side. But 
hitherto no religion has had sufficient purity or 
influence to secure its adoption. Positivism, how- 
ever, from the completeness of its synthesis, and 
from the fact that its rules are invariably based on 
the laws of nature, will gain such influence, and 
we find little difficulty in inducing all natures of 
delicate feeling to accept this> additional obliga- 
tion. It follows from the very principle which to 
the Positivist is the object of all marriage, the 
raisipg and purifying of the heart. Unity of the 
tie whic^ is already recognized as necessa^ in life, 
is not l^s so in death. Constancy in widowhood 
was once common among women ; and if its moral 
beauty is less appreciated now, it is because adl 
systematic morahty has been forgotten. But it 
is none the less, as careful study of human nature 
will ^ow, a most precious source of moral good; 
and one which is not beyond the reach of nobler , 
natures; even in their youth. Voluntary widow- 
hood« while it offers all the advantages whid^L 
chastity can confer on the intellectnal and physicaii 
as weH as on the moral nature, is 3^ free firom the 
moral dangers of celibacy Co^t^t adoration o| 
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one whom peath has implanted more visibly and 
deeply on the memory, leads aU high natures, and 
especially philosophers, to give themselves more 
unreservedly to the service of Humanity ; and 
thus their public life is animated by the ennobling 
influence of their innermost feelings. Alike from 
a sense of their own truest happiness and from 
devotion to public duty, they will be led to this 
result. 

Deep as is the satisfaction in this prolongation 
of the sacredness of marriage, it may be carried by 
those who recognize its value yet •further. As the 
death of one did not destroy the bond, so neither 
should the death of both. Let, th^n, those whom 
death could not divide be laid in the same grave 
together. A promise of this solemn act of perpet- 
uation might be given beforehand, when the organs 
of public opinion judged it merited. A man would 
find a new motive for public exertion, if it were 
felt to be a pledge that the memory of her whom 
he loved should be for ever coupled with his own. 
We have a few instances where this union of 
memories has taken place spontaneously, as in 
the case of Laura and Petrarch, and of Dante and 
Beatrice. Yet these instances are so exceptional, 
that they hardly help us to realize the full value 
of the institution proposed. There is no reason for 
limiting it to cases of extraordinary genius. In 
the more healthy state of society to which we are 
tending, where private and public life will be far 
more closely connected than they have been hither- 
to, this recompense of service may be given to all 
who have deserved it, by those who have come 
within their circle of influence. 

Such, then, are the consolations which Positivist 
sympathy can give. They leave no cause tp 
regret the visionary hopes hdd out by Christianity, 
hopes which now are as enfeebUpg to the a? 
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to the intellect. Here, as in all other respects, the 
moral superiority of Positivism is shown, for the 
comfort which it gives to the bereaved implies a 
strengthening of the tie. Christian consolation, 
of which so much has been said, rather encourages 
a second union. By so doing it seriously impairs 
the value of the institution ; for a division of 
affection arises, which indeed seems hardly com- 
patible with the vague utopia of a future life. The 
institutions of perpetual widowhood and of union 
in the tomb have found no place in any previous 
system, though both were wanting to make mono- 
gamy complete. Here, as elsewhere, the best 
reply which the new philosophy can give to 
ignorant prejudice or malignant calumny, is to 
take new steps forward in the moral advance- 
ment of Man. 

Thus the theory of marriage, as set forward by 
the Positivist, becomes totally independent of 
any physicial motive. It is regarded by him as 
the most powerful instrument of moral education ; 
and therefore as the basis of public or individual 
welfare. It is no overstrained enthusiasm which 
leads us to elevate the moral purity of marriage. 
We do so from rigorous examination of the facts 
of human nature. All the best results, whether 
personal or social, of marriage may follow, when 
the union, though more impassioned, is as chaste 
as that of brother and sister. The sexual instinct 
has no doubt something to do in most cases with 
the first formation of Ibe passion ; but it is not 
necessary in all cases to gratify the instinct. 
Abstinence, in cases where there is real ground for 
it on both sides, will but serve to strength!^ 
mutual affection. 

We have examined the position of 
miS2a*®as a Woman as a wife, without supposing 
footba het to be a mother. We ehall find that 
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maternity, while it extends her sphere of moral 
influence, does not alter its nature. 

As a mother, no less than as a wife, her position 
will be improved by Positivism. She will have, 
almost exclusively, the direction of household 
education. Public education given subsequently, 
will be little but a systematic development of that 
which has been previously given at home. •- 
Education of For it is a fundamental principle 

education, in the normal condition 
Sot. oi society, must be entrusted to the 

tho^ *S^So^ spiritual power ; and in the family 
the spiritual power is represented 
acter by Woman. There aje strong preju- 

dices against entrusting the education of children 
to mothers : prejudices springing from tiie revolu- 
tionary spirit of modern times. Since the close of 
the Middle Ages, the tendency has been to place 
the intellect above the heart. We have neglected 
the moral side of education, and I have given 
undue importance to its intellectual side. But 
Positivism having superseded this revolutionary 
phase by demonstrating the preponderance of 
the heart over the intellect, moral education will 
resume its proper place. Certainly the present 
mode of instruction is not adopted for Woman’s 
teaching. But their influence over the education 
of the future^ will be even greater than it was in 
the Middle Ages. For in the first place, in every 
part of it, moral considerations will be paramount ; 
and moreover, until puberty, nothing will be studied 
continuously except Art and Poetry, The knights 
of old times were usually brought up in this way 
under feminine guidance, and on them moat 
assuredly it had no enervating influence. , The 
training can hardly be supposed less adapted to 
a pacific than to a warlike state of society. For 
instruction, theoretical and practical, as diatin- 
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guished from education, masters are no doubt 
necessary. But moral education will be left 
entirely to women, until the time arrives for 
systematic teaching of moral science in the years 
immediately preceding majority. Here the 
philosopher is necessary. But the chief duties of 
the philosopher lie with adults ; his aim being to 
reeaU them, individually or collectively, to prin- 
ciples impressed on them in childhood, and to 
enforce the right application of these principles 
to special cases as they may arise. That part of i 
education which has the greatest influence on life, 
what may be called the spontaneous training of 
the feelings, J>elongs entirely to the mottier. 
Hence it is, as I have already observed, of the 
greatest importance to allow the pupil to remain 
with his family, and to do away with the monastic 
seclusion of our public schools. 

The peculiar fitness of women for inculcating 
these elementary principles of morality is a truth 
which every true philosopher will fully recognize. 
Women, having stronger synjpathies than men, 
must be better able to call out sympathies in others. 
Men of good sense have always felt it more import- 
ant to train the heart than the head ; and tMs is 
the view adopted by Positive Philosophy. There 
is a danger of exaggerating the importance of 
system ^d of forgetting the conditions on which 
its utility depends ; but the Positivist is preserved 
from this danger by the peculiar reality of his 
philosof^y. In morals, even more than in other 
subjects, we can only systematize what has existe^^^^ 
previously without system. The feelings musf 
first be stimulated to fiee and direct action, before ^ 
we attempt to bring them under philosophic disc|« . 
pline. And this process, which begins with birfih.; 
and lasts during the whole period of physicsdl 
growth, should be left for women to superiateud* 
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So specially are they adapted tor it, that failing 
the mother, a female friend. If well chosen, and 
if she can make herself sufficiently a member 
of the family, will in most cases do better than the 
father himself. The importance of the subject can 
only be appreciated by minds dominated, as 
women's minds are, by feeling. Women can see, 
what men can seldom see, that most actions, £nd 
certainly the actions of youth and childhood, 
ought not to be judged in themselves so much as 
by the tendencies which they show or by the habits 
to which they lead. Viewed with reference* to 
their influence on character, no actions are indiffer- 
ent. The simplest events in a child's life may 
serve as an occasion for enforcing the fundamental 
principle by which the early as well as later stages 
of Positivist education should be directed ; file 
strengthening of Social Feeling, the weakening of 
Self-love. In fact, actions of an unimportant 
kind are precisely those in which it is easiest to 
appreciate the feelings which prompted them ; 
since the mind of the observer, not being occupied 
with the consequences of such actions, is more 
free to examine their source. Moreover, it is only 
by teaching the child to do right in small things 
that he can be trained for the hard inward struggle 
that lies before him in life ; the struggle to bring 
the selflsh instincts more and more completely 
under the control of his higher S3nnpathies. In 
these respects the best tutor, however sympathetic 
his nature, will be always far inferior to a good 
mother. A mother may often not be able to 
explain the reason of the principle on which she 
acts, but the wisdom of her plans will generally 
show itself in the end. Without formal teaching, 
she will take every opportunity of shov^g her 
children, as no other instructor could show titiem, 
the joy i^at springs from generous feelings, and the 
misery of yielding to selflshne.^. 
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From the relation of mother we return by a 
natural transition to Woman's position as a wife. 
The mother, though her authority of course tends 
to decrease, continues to superintend the growth 
of character until the or^nary age of marriage. 
Up to that time feminine influence over Man has 
been involuntary on his part. By marriage he 
enters into a voluntary engagement of subordina- 
tion to Woman for the rest of his life. Thus he 
completes his moral education. Destined himself 
for action, he finds his highest happiness in honour- 
able submissioni to one in whom the dominant 
principle is affection. 

Positivism hqjlds out to woman a most important 
sphere of public and private duty. This sphere, 
as we may now see. is nothing but a larger and 
more systematic development of the qualities by 
which she is characterized. Her mission ^is so 
uniform in its nature and so clearly defined, that 
there seems hardly room for much uncertainty 
as to her proper social position. It is a striking 
instance of the rule which applies universally to 
all human eflort ; namely, that the order of things 
instituted by man ought to be simply a consolida- 
tion and improvement of the natural order. 

Modem io- of transition, as in our 

phisiDB ^ about own, there have been false and sophis- 
The views of the social position of 

domestidtv o2 Woman. But we find it to be a natural 
law that Woman should pass the 
cipieofSeparap greater part of her life in the family; 
tioQctf Powers never been affected 

to any important extent. It has always bet^ 
accepted instinctively, though the sophisticaj 
arguments against it have never yet b^n ade- 
quately refuted. The institution of the family 
has survived the subtle attacks of Greek meta«- 
Xfliysks, which then were in all the vierour of thdr 
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youth, and which were acting on minds that had 
no systematic principles to oppose to them. 
Therefore, profound as the intellectual anarchy oi 
the present day may be, we need not be seriously 
alarmed when we see ^at nothing worse comes 
of it than shallow plagiansms from ancient uto|>ias, 
against^ which the vigorous satire of Aristophanes 
was quite enough to rouse general indignatk>n. 
True, there is a more complete absence of social 
principles now, than when the world was passing 
from Polytheism to Monotheism ; but our intel- 
lectual powers are more developed than they were 
then, and in moral culture our superiority is even 
greater. Women in those times w(pre too degraded 
to offer even the opposition of their silence to the 
pedants who professed to be taking up their cause ; 
the only resistance offered was of a purely intellect- 
ual kind. But happily in modern times the 
women of the West have been free ; and have 
consequently been able to manifest such unmis- 
takable aversion for these ideas, and for the want 
of moral discipline which gives rise to them, 
that, though still unrefuted philosophically, their 
mischievous effects have been neutralized. No- 
thing but women’s antipathy has prevented the 
practical outrages which seem logically to follow 
from these subversive principles. Among our 
privileged closes the danger is aggravated by in- 
dolence ; moreover, the possession of wealth has 
a bad influence on women’s moral nature. Yet 
even here the evil is not really very d(5e|i 
or widely spread. Men have never beenv 
seriously perv^ed, and women still less 
by flattery of their bad propensities. 
r^ly formidable temptations are those whj^ 
act upon our better instincts, and give them ,a 
wrong direction. Schemes which are utterly 
offensive to female deUcacy wili nev^r really be 
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adopted, even by the wealthier classes, who are 
less averse to them than others. The repugnance 
shown to them by the people, with whom the mis* 
chief that they would cause would be irreparable,; 
is far more decided. The Ufe which working people 
lead makes it very clear to both sexes what 
proper position of each should be. Thus it will 
b^in the very class where the preservation of the 
institution of the family is of the greatest import- 
ance, that Positivists will find the least difficulty 
in establishing their theory of the social position 
of women, as consequent on the sphere of public 
and private duty which has been here assigned 
to them. ♦ 

Looking at the relation of this theory to other 
parts of lie Positive system, we shall see that it 
follows from the great principle which dominates 
every otiier social problem, the principle of separat- 
ing spiritual and temporal power. That Woman's 
life should be concentrated in her family, and 
that even there her influence should be that of 
persuasion rather than that of command, is but 
an extension of the principle which excludes the 
spiritual power from political administration. 

' Women, sis the purest and most spontaneous of 
fhe moral forces of society, are bound to fulfil with 
rigorous exactness all the conditions which the 
exercise of moral force demands. Effectually to 
perform their mission of controlling and guiding 
our affections, they must abstain altogether from 
the practical pursuits of the stronger sex. Such 
abstinence, even when the arrangements of society 
may leave it optional, is still more desirable in 
their case than in the case of philosophers. , Active 
life, incomp^ble as it is with the clearness and, 
breadth of philosphic speculation, is even more 
injurious to delicacy of feeling, which is women’s 
highest claim to our respect and the true secret of 
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their influence. The philosophic spirit is incom- 
patible with a position of practical authority, 
because such a position occupies the mind with 
questions of detail. But to purity of feeling it is 
even more dangerous, because it strengthens the 
instincts of power and of gain. And for women 
it would be harder to avoid the danger of such a 
position than for men. Abounding as they^o 
in sympathy, they are generally deficient in energy, 
and are therefore less able to withstand corrupting 
influences. The more we examine this important 
subject, the clearer it becomes tfiiat the present 
condition of women does not hamper them in their 
true work ; that, on the contrary, ^t is well calcu- 
lated to develop and even improve their highest 
qualities. The natural arrangements of society 
in this as in other respects are far less faulty than 
certain blind declaimers would have us believe. 
But for the existence of strong material forces, moral 
force would soon deteriorate, because its distinctive 
purpose would be gone. Philosophers and prole- 
taries would soon lose their intellectual and moral 
superiority by the acquisition of power. On women 
its effect would be still more disastrous. From 
instances in the upper classes of society, where 
wealth gives them independence, and sometimes 
unfortunately even power, we see but too clearly 
what the consequences would be. And this is 
why we have to look to the poorer classes for the 
highest type of womanly perfection. With the 
people sympathy is better cultivated, and has a 
greater influence upon life. Wealth has more to 
do with the moral degradation of women among 
the privileged classes &an even idleness and dissi- 
pation. 4 

Tiie position ProgTcss, in this respect as in every 
tlLds^*to*^ other, is only a more complete develop- 
ferentiaSon”*" ment of the pre-existing Order. 
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rather than Equali ty in the position of the two sexes 
Identity jg Contrary to their nature, and no 
tendency to it has at any, time been exhibited. 
All history assures us that with the growth of 
society the peculiar features of each sex have 
become not less but more distinct. By Catholic 
Feudalism the social condition of women in 
Wdfetem Europe was raised to a far higher level. 
But it took away from them the priestly functions 
which they had held under Polytheism ; a religion 
in which the priesthood was more occupied with 
Art*than with Stience. So too with the gradual 
decline of the principle of Caste, women have been 
excluded more ind more rigidly from royalty and 
from every other kind of political authority. 
Again, there is a visible tendency towards the 
removal of women from all industrial occupations, 
even from those which might seem best suited to 
them. And thus female life, instead of becoming 
independent of the Family, is being more and 
more concentrated in it ; while at the same time 
their proper sphere of moral influence is constantly 
extending. The two tendencies so far from being 
opposed, are inseparably connected. 

Without discussing the absurd and retrograde 
schemes which have been recently put forward on 
the subject, there is one remark which may serve 
to illustrate the value of the order which now 
exists. If women were to obtain that equality 
in the affairs of life which their so-called champions 
are claiming for them without their wish, not only 
would they suffer morally, but their social position 
would be endangered. They would be subject 
in almost every occupation to a degree of competi- 
tion which they would not be able to sustain. 
Moreover, by rivalry in the pursuits of life, mutual 
affection between the sexes would be corrupted 
at its source. 
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Woman to Leaving these subversive dreams, 
be maintained we find a natural principle which, by 
determining the practical obligations 
of the Active to the Sympathetic sex, averts this 
danger. It is a principle which no philosophy 
but Positivism has been sufficiently real and prac-* 
tical to bring forward systematically for general 
acceptance. It is no new invention, however, but 
a universal tendency, confirmed by careful study 
of the whole past history of Man. The principle 
is, that Man should provide for Woman. It is a 
natural law of the human race ; la law connected 
with the essentially domestic character of female 
life. We find it in the rudest foribs of social life ; 
and with every step in the progress of society its 
adoption becomes more extensive and complete. 
A still larger application of this fundamental 
principle will meet all the material difficulties 
under which women are now labouring. All 
social relations, and especially the question of 
wages, will be affected by it. The tendency to 
it is spontaneous ; but it also follows from the 
high position which Positivism has assigned to 
Woman as the sympathetic element in the spiritual 
power. The intellectual class, in the same way, 
has to be supported by the practical class, in order 
to have its whole time available for the special 
duties imposed upon it. But in the case of women, 
the obligation of the other sex is still more sacred, ., 
because the sphere of duty in which protection 
for them is required, is the home. The obligation 
to provide for the intellectual class, affects society 
as a whole ; but the maintenance of women is^ 
with few exceptions, a personal obligation. Each; 
individual should consider himself bound to main* 
tain the woman he has chosen to be his partner in 
life. There are cases, however, in which men 
should be considered coDectively responsible for 
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the support of the other sex. Women who are 
without husband or parents should have their 
maintenance guaranteed by society ; and this dot 
merely from compassion for their dependent posi- 
tion, but with the view of enabling them to render 
public service of the greatest moral value. 

The direction, then, of progress in the social 
cdhdition of woman is this : to render her life 
more and more domestic ; to diminish as far as 
possible the burden of out-door labour ; and so to 
fit her more completely for her special office of 
educating our cnoral nature. Among the privi- 
leged classes it is already a recognized rule that 
women should^be spared all laborious exertion. 
It is the one point in the relations of the sexes in 
which the working classes would do well to imitate 
the habits of their employers. In every other 
respect the people of Western Europe have a 
higher sense of their duties to women than the upper 
classes. Indeed there are few of them who would 
not be ashamed of the barbarity of subjecting 
women to their present burdensome occupations, 
if the present state of our industrial system allowed 
of its abolition. But it is chiefly among the 
higher and wealthier classes that we find those 
degrading and very often fraudulent bargains, 
connected with unscrupulous interference of 
parents in the question of marriage, which are so 
humiliating to one sex and so corrupting to the 
'Other. Among the working classes the practice 
of giving dowries is almost extinct ; and as 
women’s true mission becomes more recognized, 
and as thoice in marriage becomes less restricted; 
this relic of barbarism, with all its debasing results; 
will rapidly die out. With this view the applica<* , 
tion of our theory should be carried one step 
further. Women should not be allowed to inherit. 
•If inheritance be allowed, the prohibitioii of dow* 
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ries would be evaded in a very obvious manner 
by discounting the reversionary interest. Since 
women are to be exempt from the labour of pro- 
duction, capital, that is to say, the instruments of 
labour produced by each generation for the benefit 
of the next, should revert to men. This view of 
inheritance, so far from making men a privileged 
class, places them under heavy responsibilities. « It 
is not from women that any serious opposition to it 
will proceed. Wise education will show them its 
value to themselves personally, as a safeguard 
against unworthy suitors. But, ijnportant as ^he 
rule is, it should not be legally enforced until it has 
become established on its own merits as a general 
custom, which every one has felt to conduce to 
the healthy organization of the Family as here 
described. 

The educa- Coming now to the subject of female 
tjon of women education, we have only to make a 
fdenticai with further application of the theory which 
that of men has guided US hitherto. 

Since the vocation assigned by our theory to 
women is tliat of educating others, it is clear that the 
educational system which we have proposed in the 
last chapter for the working classes, applies to 
them as well as to the other sex with very slight 
alterations. Unencumbered as it is with speciali- 
ties, it will be found, even in its more scientific 
parts, as suitable to the sympathetic element of 
the moderating power, as to the synergic element. 
We have spoken of the necessity of diffusing 
sound historical views among the working classes ; 
and the same necessity applies to women ; for 
social sympathy can never be perfectly developed, 
without a sense of the continuity of the Past, as 
well as of the solidarity of the Present. Since, 
then, both sexes alike need historical instruction 
as a basis for the systematization of moral truth. 
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both should alike pass through the scientific train- 
ing which prepares the way for social studies, and 
which moreover has as intrinsic a value for women 
as for men. Again, since the first or spontaneous 
stage of education is entirely to be left to women, 
it is most desirable that they should themselves 
have passed through the second or systematic 
stage. The only department with which they need 
not concern themselves, is what is called profes- 
sional education. But this, as I have before 
observed, is not susceptible of regular organization. 
Professional skj^l can only be acquired by careful 
practice and experience, resting upon a sound 
basis of theorjr. In all other respects women, 
philosophers, and working men will receive the 
same education. 

But while I would place the sexes on a level in 
this respect, I do not take the view of my eminent 
predecessor Condorcet, that they should be taught 
together. On moral grounds, which of course are 
the most important consideration, it is obvious 
that such a plan would be equally prejudicial 
to both. In the church, in the club, in the salon, 
they may associate freely at every period of life. 
But at school such intercourse would be premature; 
it would check the natural development of char^ 
acter, not to say that it would obviously have an 
unsettling influence upon study. Until the feelings 
on both sides are sufficiently matured, it is of the 
greatest importance that the relations of the two 
sexes should not be too intimate, and that they 
should be superintended by the watchful eye of 
their mothers. 

As.f however, the subjects of study are to be the 
same for both, the necessity of separating the 
sexes does not imply that there should be special 
teachers for women. Not to speak of the increased 
expenditure that would thus be incurred, it would 
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inevitably lower the standard of female education.' 
It would always be presumed that their teacher^ 
were men of inferior attainments. To ensure 
that the instruction given is the same for both 
sexes, the instructors must be the same, and must 
give their lectures alternately to each sex. 
These conditions are perfectly compatible with the 
scheme described in the last chapter. It vfas 
there mentioned that each philosopher would be 
expected to give one, or, in some cases, two lec- 
tures every week. Now supposing this were 
doubled, it would still come far short of the 
intolerable burdens which are imposed upon 
teachers in the present day. Mdreover, as the 
Positivist educator will pass successively through 
the seven stages of scientific instruction, he will 
be able so to regulate his work as to avoid weari- 
some repetition of the same lectures in each year. 
Besides, the distinguished men to whom our 
educational system will be entrusted will soon dis- 
cover that their two audiences require some differ- 
ence in the manner of teaching, and that this 
may be done without in any way lowering the 
uniform standard which their method and their 
doctrines require. 

But independently of the importance to female 
education of this identity of teachers, it will react 
beneficially on the intellectual and moral character 
of the philosopher who teaches. It will preclude 
him from entering into useless details, and will 
keep him involuntarily to the broad principles of 
his subject. By coming into contact simultane- 
ously with two natures, in one of which thought, 
and in the other emotion, is predominant, hie will 
gain clearer insight into the great principle of 
subordinating the intellect to the heart. The 
obligation of teaching both sexes will complete, 
that universality of mind which is to be required 
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of the new school of philosophers. To treat 
with equal ability of all the various orders 6f 
scientific conceptions, and to interest two audi-« 
ences of so different a character, is a task which 
will demand the highest personal qualifications. 
However, as the number required by the conditions 
^ is not excessive, it will not be impossible to find 
meft fit for the purpose, as soon as the proper 
means are taken to procure their services, and to 
guarantee their material subsistence. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that the corporation of 
teachers is not i to be recruited from any one 
nation for itself, but from the whole of Western 
Europe ; so tliat the Positivist educator will 
change his residence, when required, even more 
frequently than the priests of the Middle Ages. 
Putting these considerations together, we shall 
find that Positivist education for both sexes may 
be organized on a sufficient scale for the whole of 
Western Europe, with less than the useless, or 
worse than useless, expenditure incurred by the 
clergy of the Anglican church. This would give 
each functionary an adequate mmntenance, through 
none of them would be degraded by wealth. A 
body of twenty thousand philosophers would be' 
enough "^now, and probably would always suffice, 
for the spiritual wants of the five Western nations. 
This would imply the establishment of the septen- 
nial system of instruction in two thousand stations. 
The influence of women and of working men will 
never become so systematic as to enable them to 
dispense with philosophic assistance altogether. 
But in proportion as they become more effectually 
incorporated as elements of the spiritual^ power, 
the necessity of enlarging the purely speculative 
class will diminish. Under theological systems 
it has been far too numerous. The privilege of 
living in comfort without product!’^ labour will 
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be ultimately so rare and so dearly earned, that 
no rational ground of objection to it will be left. 
Jt will be generally felt that the cost of maintaining 
these philosophic teachers, like that of maintaining 
women, is no real burden to the productive classes ; 
on the contrary, that it conduces to their highest 
interest, by ensuring the performance of intellect 
tual and moral functions which are the noblest 
characteristics of Humanity. 

It appears, then, that the primary principle laid 
down at the beginning of this chapter enables us 
to solve all the problems that ofl^r themselves on 
the subject of Woman. Her function in society 
is determined by the constitutioli of her nature. 
She is spontaneously the organ of Feeling, on 
which the unity of human nature entirely depends. 
And she constitutes the purest and most natural 
element of the moderating power ; which, while 
avowing its own subordination to the material 
forces of society, purposes to direct them to 
higher uses. As mother and as wife, it is her 
office to conduct the moral education of Humanity, 
In order the more perfectly to fulfil this mission, 
her life must be connected even more closely than 
it has been with the Family. At the same time 
she must participate, to the full extent that is 
possible, in the general system of instruction. 

A few remarks on the privileges 
fulfilment of this vocation 
is m will bring, will complete this part of 
i^if a privi- my subject. 

- Women's mission is a striking illus- 

tration of the truth that happiness consists in 
doing the work for which we are naturally fitted. 
That mission is always the same ; it is summed 
up in one word. Love. But Love is a work in 
which there can never be too many workers ; it 
grows by co-operation ; it has nothing to fear 
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from competition. Women axe charged with the 
education of Sympathy, the source of human 
unity ; and their highest happiness is reached 
when they have the full consciousness of their 
vocation, and are free to follow it. It is the 
admirable feature of their social mission, that it 
invites them to cultivate qualities which are 
natural to them ; to call into exercise emotions 
which all allow to be the most pleasurable. All 
that is required for them in a better organization 
^ of society are certain improvements in their 
external condition. They must be relieved from 
out-door labour^; and other means must be taken 
to prevent their moral influence from being 
impaired. Both objects are contemplated in the 
material, intellectual, and moral ameliorations 
which Positivism is destined to efiect in female 
life. 


The ’Ure- besides the pleasure inherent in 

ccive ^hoamtt their vocation, Positivism offers a 
and worship recompense for their services, which 
® Catholic Feudalism, foreshadowed but 

could not realize. As men become more and more 


grateful for the blessing of their moral influence, 
they will give expression to this feeling in a system- 
atic form. In a word the new doctrine will insti- 


tute the Worship of Woman, publicly and privately, 
in a far more perfect way than has ever before 
been possible. It is the first permanent step 
towards the worship of Humanity ; which, as the 
concluding chapter of this introductory work will 
show, is the central principle of Positivism, viewed 
either as a Philosophy or as a Polity. 

Development ancestors in chivalrous times 

of m^aevai made noble efforts in this direction, 
which, except by women, are now no 
longer appreciated. But lliese efforts, however 
admirable, were inadequate ; partly owing to the 
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military spirit of society in those times, partly 
because their religious doctrines had not a suffi- 
ciently social character. 'Nevertheless, they have 
left memories which will not perish. ' The refine- 
ment of life in Western Europe is in great part 
due to them, although much of it is already 
effaced by the anarchy of the present time. 

Chivalry, if we are to believe the negative plulo- 
sophers of the last century, can never revive; 
because the religious beliefs with which it was 
connected have become obsolete. But the con- , 
nexion was never very profound! and there ih no 
reason whatever for its continuance. Far too 
much has been made of it by recent apologists 
for Catholicism ; who, while laying great stress 
on the sanction which Theology gave to Chivalry, 
have failed to appreciate the sympathies to which 
this admirable institution is really due. The real 
source of Chivalry lies most unquestionably in the 
feudal spirit. Theological sanction for it was 
afterwards sought for, as the only systematic 
basis that offered itself at that time. But 
truth is that Theology and Chivalry were hardly 
compatible. Theology fixed men's thoughts upon 
a visionary future ; Chivalry concentrated his 
energies upon the world around him. The knight 
of the Middle Ages had always to choose between 
his God and his Lady ; and could therefore never 
attain that concentrated unity of purpose, without 
which the full result of his mission, so generously 
undertaken, could never be realized. 

Placed as we are now, near the close of the - 
revolutionary period, we are beginning to see that 
Chivalry is not destined to extinction ; that, on 
the contrary, when modern life has assumed, its 
normal character, its influence will be greater t^an 
ever, because it will operate on a more pacifld 
society, and will be based on a more practical 
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religion. For Chivalry satisfies an essential want 
of society, a wapt which becomes more urgent 
as civilization advances ; it institutes a voluntary 
combination of the strong for the protection of 
the weak. The period of transition from the 
offensive military system of Rome to the defensive 
system of Feudalism, was naturally the time of 
its •first appearance, and^t received the sanction 
of the religion then dominant. But society is now 
entering upon a period of permanent peace ; and 
when this, the most striking political feature of 
modem times, ^as become firmly established, 
the influence of Chivalry will be greater than ever. 
Its procedure vnll be different, because the modes 
of oppression are happily not now what they 
were formerly. The instruments of materiail 
force are now not arms, but riches. It is no longer 
the person that is attacked, but his means of sub- 
sistence. The advantages of the change are 
obvious : the danger is less serious, and protection 
from it is easier and more effectual. But it will 
always remain most desirable that protectors 
should come forward, and thaf they should form 
an organized association. The destructive instinct 
will always show itself in various ways, wherever 
there are the means of indulging it. And there- 
fore as an adjunct to the spiritual organization. 
Positivism will encourage a systematic manifesta- 
tion of chivalrous feeling among the leaders of 
industry. Those among '&em who feel animated 
with the noble spirit pf the heroes of the Middle 
Ages, will devote not their sword, but their wealth, 
their time, and, if need be, their whole energies to 
the defence of the oppressed in all classes. The 
objects of their generosity will principally be 
found, as in the Middle Ages, among the classes 
specially exposed to material suffering, that is to 
say, among women, philosophers, and working 
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men. It would be strange indeed for a system 
like Positivism, the main object of which is to 
strengthen the social spirit, not to appropriate the 
institution which is the noblest product of that 
spirit. 

So far, then, the restoration of Chivalry is merely 
a reconstruction of the mediaeval institution in a 
shape adapted to the altered state of ideas and 
feelings. In modern as in mediaeval times, devo- 
tion of the strong to the weak follows as a 
natural consequence from the subordination of 
Politics to Morals. Now, as th^n, the spiritual 
power will be nobly seconded by members of the 
governing class in the attempt to oring that class 
to a stricter sense of social duty. But besides 
this. Feudal Chivalry had a deeper and more 
special purpose in reference to women. And in 
this respect the superiority of Positivism is even 
more complete and obvious. 

Feudalism introduced for the first time the 
worship of Woman. But in this it met with little 
support from Catholicism, and was in many 
respects thwarted by it. The habits of Christiani ty 
were in themselves adverse to real tenderness of 
heart ; they only strengthened it indirectly, by 
promoting one of the indispensable conditions of 
true afiection, purity of life. In all other respects 
Chivalry was constantly opposed by the Ca&olic 
system ; which was so austere and anti-social, 
that it could not sanction marriage except as an 
infirmity which it was necessary to tolerate, but 
which was hazardous to personal salvation. Even 
its rules of purity, valuable as they were, were often 
weakened by interested motives which seriously 
impaired their value. Consequently, notwith- 
standing all the noble and long-continued efforts 
of our mediaeval ancestors, the institution of 
^the worship of Woman was very imperfectly 
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effected, especially in its relation to public life. 
Whatever Catholic apologists may say, there is 
every reason to believe that if Feudalism could 
have arisen before the decline of Polytheism, the 
influence of Chivalry would have been greater. 

It was reserved for the more comprehensive 
system of Positivism, in which sound practice is 
always supported by sound theory^ to give full 
expression to the feeling of veneration for women. 
In the new religion, tenderness of heart is looked 
upon as the first of Woman's attributes. But 
purity is not neglected. On the contrary its true 
source and its essntial value, as the flrst condition 
of happiness and* of moral growth, are pointed out 
more distinctly than before. The shallow and 
sophistical views of marriage maintained in these 
unsettled times by men of narrow minds and 
coarse feelings, will be easily refuted by a more care- 
ful study of human nature. Even the obstacles 
presented by scientific materialism will rapidly 
disappear before the spread of Positivist morality. 
A physician of great sagacity, Huf eland, has 
remarked, with truth, that the well-known vigour 
of the knights of old times was a sufficient answer 
to men who talked of the physical dangers of con- 
tinence. Positivism, dealing with this question 
in all its aspects, teaches that while the primary 
reason for insisting on purity is that it is essential 
to depth of aflection, it has as close a connexion 
with the physical and intellectual improvement 
of the individual and the race as with our moral 
progress. 

Positivism then, as the whole tendency of this 
chapter indicates, encourages, on intellectual as 
well as on moral grounds, full and systematic 
expression of the feeling of veneration for Women, 
in public as well as in private life, collectively 
as well as individually. Bprn to love and to be 
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loved, relieved from the burdens of practical life, 
free in the sacred retirement of their homes, the 
women of the West will receive from. Positivists 
the tribute of deep and sincere admiration which 
their life inspires. They will feel no scruple in 
accepting their position as spontaneous priestesses 
of Humanity ; they will fear no longer the rivalry 
of a vindictive Deity. From childhood each of 
us will be taught to regard their sex as the principal 
source of human happiness and improvement, 
whether in public life or in private. 

The treasures of affection winch our ancestors 
wasted upon mystical objects, |ind which these 
revolutionary times ignore, will then be carefully 
preserved and directed to their proper purpose. 
The enervating influence of chimeric^ beliefs will 
have passed away ; and men in all the vigour ol 
their energies, feeling themselves the masters of 
the known world, will feel it their highest happiness , 
to submit with gratitude to the beneficent power 
of womanly sympathy. In a word, Man will 
in those days kneel to Woman, and to Woman 
alone. 

The source from which these reverential feelings 
for the sympathetic sex proceed, is a clear apprecia- 
tion in the other sex of benefits received, and a 
spirit of deep thankfulness for them. The Positi- 
vist will never forget that moral perfection, the 
primary condition of public and private happiness, 
is principally due to the influence of Woman oyer 
Man, first as mother, then as wife. Such a con^ 
viction cannot fail to arouse feelings of loving 
veneration for those with whom,, from their position 
in society, he is in no danger of rivalry in the 
affairs of life. When the mission of woman is 
better understood, and is carried out more fully, 
iflie will be regarded by Man as the most perfect 
impersonation of Humanity. * 
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Thepracuce Originating in spontaneous feelings 
of graiitude. the worship of Woman, 
when it has assumed a more syste- 
“d matic shape, will be valued for its own 
sake as a new instrument of happiness 
ligion and moral growth. Inert as the tender 

sympathies are in Man, it is most desirable to 
strengthen them by such • exercise as the public 
and private institution of this worship will afford. 
And here it is that Positivists will find all the 
elevating influences which Catholicism derived 
froih Prayer. i 

It is a comi^on but very palpable error to 
imagine that Prayer is inseparable from the chim- 
erical motives of self-interest in which it first 
originated. In Catholicism there was always a 
tendency to rise above these motives, so far at 
least as the principles of theology admitted. 
Fron^^ St. Augustine downwards, all the nobler 
spirits have felt more and more strongly, notwith- 
standing the self-absorbing tendencies of Christian 
doctrine, that Prayer did not necessarily imply 
petition. When sounder views of human nature 
nave become prevalent, the value of this important 
function will be more clearly appreciated ; and it 
will ultimately become of greater importance than 
ever, because founded on a truer principle. In 
the normal state of Humanity, the moral e£&cacy 
of Prayer will no longer be impaired by thoughts 
of personal recompense. It will be simply a 
solemn out-pouring, whether in private or in public, 
of men^s nobler feelings, inspiring them with larger 
and more comprehensive thoughts. As a daily 
practice, it is inculcated by Positivism as the 
best preservative against the selfish and narrow 
views which are so apt to arise in the ordina^ 
avocations of life. To men its value is even greater 
than to women ; their life being less favourable to 

tj 
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large views and general sympathies, it is the more 
imporl^t to revive them at regular periods. 

But Prayer would be of little value unless the 
midd could form a clear conception of its object. 
The worship of Woman satishes this condition, 
and is so far of greater efi&cacy than the worship 
of God. True, the ultimate object of Positivist 
Prayer, as shown in the concluding chaptei^ of 
this volume, is Humanity. But some of its best 
moral effects would hardly be realized, if it were 
at once and exclusively directed to an object so 
difficult to conceive clearly. Ib is possible that 
Women vdth their stronger synf^athies may be 
able to reach this stage without intermediate 
steps. However this may be, men certainly 
would hot be able to do so ; even the intellectu^ 
class, with all its powers of generalization, would 
find it impossible. The worship of Woman, begun 
in private, and afterwards publicly celebrajjpd, is 
necessary in man's case to prepare him for any 
effectual worship of Humanity. 

No one can be so unhappy as not to be able to 
find some woman worthy of his peculiar love, 
whether in the relation of wife or of mother ; some 
one who in his solitary prayer may be present to 
him as a fixed object of devotion. Nor will such 
devotion, as might be thought, cease with death ; 
rather, when its object has been rightly chosen,, 
death strengthens it by making it more pure. The 
principle upon which Positivism insists so strongly, 
the union of the Present with the Past, and even 
with the Future, is not limited to the life of Society, 
It is a doctrine which unites all individuals and all 
generations ; and when it has become more familiar 
to us, it will stimulate every one to call his dearest 
x^mories to life ; the spirit of the system being 
tmit the private life of the very humblest citizen 
has a close relation to his public duty. We all 
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know how intellectual culture enables us to live 
with our great predecessors of the Middle Ages 
Imd of Antiquity, almost as we should do with 
absent friends. And if intellect can do so much, 
will it not be far easier for the strong passion of 
Love to effect this ideal resurrection ? We have 
already many instances where whole nations have 
shdwn strong sympathies or antipathies to great 
historical names, especially when their influence 
was still sensibly felt. There is no reason why a 
priV^Cte life should not produce the same effect 
updn those who have been brought into contact 
with it. Mor;^ culture has been conducted 
hitherto on such unsatisfactory principles, that 
we can hardly form an adequate notion of its 
results when Positivism has regenerated it, and 
has concentrated the affections as well as the 
thoughts of Man upon human life. To live with 
the dead is the peculiar privilege of Humanity, a 
privilege which will extend as our conceptions 
widen and our thoughts become more pure. Under 
Positivism the impulse to it will become far 
stronger, and it will be recognized as a systematic 
.principle in private as well as in public life. Even 
the Future is not excluded from its application. 
We may live* with those who are not yet born ; 
a tl^g impossible only till a true theory of history 
had ^arisen, of scope sufficient to embrace at one 
glance the whole course of human destiny, "ipiere 
are numberless instances to prove that the heart 
of Man Is capable of emotions which have no out* 
ward basis, ex<^t what Imagination has supplied. 
The fa miliar sprits of the Polytheist, the mystical 
desires of the Monotheist, all point to a general 
tendency in the Past, which, with our better 
principles, we shall be able in the Future to direct 
to a nobler and more real purpose. And thus 
~ even those who may be so unfortunate as to have 
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no special object of love need not, on that account, 
be precluded from the act of worship r ‘they may 
choose from the women of the past some type" 
adapted to their own nature . Men of powerf u 1 im- 
agination might even form their own more perfect 
ideal, and thus open out the path of the future. This , 
indeed, is what was often done by the knights of 
chivalrous times, simple and uninstructed as they 
were. Surely then we, with our fuller understand- 
ing and greater familiarity with the Past, should 
be able to idealize more perfectly. But whether 
the choice lie in the Past or in the Future, ' its 
efficacy would be impaired unl^s it remained 
constant to one object ; and fixed principles, such 
as Positivism supplies, are needed to check the 
natural tendency to versatility of feeling. 

The worship I have dwelt at some length upon 
of Woman a the personal adoration of Woman undei 
Fot the worship its real or ideal aspects, because upon 
of Humanity it depends nearly all the moral value 
of any public celebration. Public assemblage in 
the temples of Humanity may strengthen and 
stimulate feelings of devotion, but cannot originate 
them. Unless each worshipper has felt in his own 
person deep and reverential love for those to whom 
our highest affections are due, a public service in 
honour of women would be nothing but a repetition 
of unmeaning formulas. But those whose ^aily 
custom it has been to give expression to such feel- 
ings in secret, will gain, by assembling together, 
all the benefit of more intense and more exalted 
sympathy. In my last letter to her who is for 
ever mine, I said : * Amidst the hdLviest anxieties 
which Love can bring, I have never ceased to feel 
that the one thing essential to happine^ is that 
the heart shall be ^ways nobly occupied *. ^ And 
now that we are separated by Death, daily experi- 
1 [Testament d^Augnste Comte, p, 556], 
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ence confirms this truth, which is moreover in 
exact accordance with the Positive theory of 
human nature. Without personal experience of 
Love no public celebration of it can be sincere. 

In its public celebration the superiority of the 
new Religion is even more manifest than in the 
private worship. A system in which the social 
spirit is uniformly preponderant, is peculiarly 
adapted to render homage for the social services 
of the sympathetic sex. When the knights of the 
Middle Ages met together, they might give vent 
to their personal feelings, and express to one another 
the reverence vpich each felt for his own mistress ; 
but farther than this they could not go. And such 
personal feelings will never cease to be necessary. 
Still the principal object of public celebration is 
to express gratitude on the part of the people for 
the social blessings conferred by Woman, as the 
organ of that element in our nature on which its 
unity depends, and as the original source of 
moral power. In the Middle Ages such considera- 
tions were impossible, for want 6f a rational theory 
embracing the whole circle of social relations. 
Indeed the received faith was incompatible with 
any such conception, since God in that faith 
occupied the place really due to Humanity 
Exceptional There are women whose career has 
wome^ Joan been altogether exceptional ; and 
^ these, like the rest, meet with their 

due tribute of praise in the Positive system. The 
chief motive, doubtless, for public and private 
veneration is the mission of sympathy, which is 
Woman’s peculiar vocation. But there have 
been remarkable instances of women whose life 
has been one of speculation, or even, what is in 
most cases still more foreign to their nature, of 
political activity. They have rendered «eal 
service to Humanity, and they 4^ould receive tiie 
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honour that is due to them. Theology, from its 
absolute character, could not make such conces- 
sions ; they would have weakened the efficiency 
of its most important social rules. Consequently^ 
Catholicism was compelled, though at fiist wi& 
sincere regret, to leave some of the noblest women 
without commemoration. A signal instance is th^ 
Maid of Orleans, whose heroism saved France'in 
the fifteenth century. Our great king Louis XI 
* applied very properly to the Pope for her canoniza- 
tion, and no objection was made to his request. 
Yet, practically, it was never carried into efi6ct. 
It was gradually forgotten ; and ^e clergy soon 
came to feel a sort of dislike to her memory, which 
reminded^ them of nothing but their own social 
weakness. It is easy to account for this result ; 
nor is any one really to blame for it. It was feared, 
not without reason, that to consider Joan of Arc as 
a saint might have the ejffect of spreading false 
and dangerous ideas of feminine duty. The diffi* 
culty was insuperable for any absolute system, 
in which to sanction the exception is to compromise 
•the rule. But in a relative system the case is 
different. It is even more inconsistent with 
Positive principles than it is with Catholic, for 
women to lead a military life, a life which of all 
others is the least compatible with their proper 
functions. And yet Positivists will be the ffist to ' 
do justice to this extraordinary heroine, whom 
theologians have been afraid to recognize, and 
whom metaphysicians, even in France, have had 
the hardihood to insult. The anniversary of her 
glorious martyrdom will be a solemn festival, not 
only for France, but for Western Europe. For her 
work was not merely of national importance : 
the enslavement of France would have involved 
the loss of all the influence which France has 
exercised as th6 centre of the advanced nations 
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of Europe. Moreover, as none of them are alto- 
^gether clear from the disgrace of detracting, as 
Voltaire has done, from her character, all should 
aid In the reparation of it which Positivism pro- 
poses to institute. So far from her apotheosis 
having an injurious effect on female character, 
it will afford an bpportunity of pointing out the 
anomalous nature of her career, and the rarity of 
the conditions which alone could justify it. It is 
a fresh proof of the advantages accruing to Morality 
from the relative character of Positivism, which 
ens^bles it to appreciate exceptional case^ without 
weakening the A*ules. 

The subject of the worship of Woman by Man 
raises a question qf much delicacy ; how to satisfy 
the analogous feelings of devotion in the other 
sex. We have seen its necessity for men as an 
intermediate step towards the worship of Humanity ; 
and women, stronger though their sympathies are, 
♦stand, it may be, in need of similar preparation. 
Yet certainly the direction taken should be some- 
what different. What is wanted is that each sex 
should strengthen the moral qtialities in which it 
xs naturally deficient. Energy is a characteristic 
feature of Humanity as well as Sympathy ; as is 
well shown by the double meaning of the word 
Heart, In Man Sympathy is the weaker element, 
and it requires constant exercise. This he gains 
by expression of his feelings of reverence for Woman. 
In Woman, on the other hand, the defective quality 
is Energy ; so that, should any special preparation 
for the worship of Humanity be x^eeded, it should 
be such as to strengthen courage rather than sym- 
pathy. But my sex renders me incompetent tp 
enter farther into the secret wants of Woman's 
heart. Theory indicates a blank hitherto unno- 
ticed, but does not enable me to fill it. It i$ a 
problem for women themselves to solve ; and X 
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had reserved it for my noble colleague, for whose 
premature death I would fain hope that my own^ 
grief may one day be shared by all. 

Throughout this chapter I have been keenly 
sensible of the philosophic loss resulting from our 
objective separation. True, I have been able to 
show that Positivism is a matter of the deepest 
concern to women, since it incorporates them*in 
the progressive movement of modern times. I 
have proved that the part allotted to them in this 
movement is one which satisfies their highest 
aspirations for the Family or for Society. And yet 
I can hardly hope for much support from them 
until some woman shall come forv^^rd to interpret 
what I have said into language^ more adapted to 
their nature and habits of thought. Till then it 
will always be taken for granted that they are 
incapable even of understanding the new philo- 
sophy, notwithstanding all the natural affinities for 
it which I have shown that they possess. 

All these difficulties had been entirely removed 
by the noble and loving friend to whom I dedicate 
the treatise to which this work is introductory. 
The dedication is unusual in form, and some may 
think it overstrained. But my own fear is rather, 
now that five years have past, that my words 
were too weak for the deep gratitude which I 
now feel for her elevating influence. Without 
it the moral aspects of Positivism would have lain 
very long latent. 

Clotilde de Vaux was gifted equally in mind and 
heart : and she had already begun to feel the 
power of the new philosophy to raise feminine 
influence from the decline into which it had fallen, 
under the revolutionary influences of modern times. 
Misunderstood everywhere, even by her own 
family, her nature was far too noble*for bitterness. 
Her sorrows were as exceptional as they were 
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undeserved ; but her purity was even more rare 
than her sorrow ; and it preserved her unscathed 
from all sophistical attacks on marriage, even 
before the true theory of marriage had come before 
her. In the only writing which she published \ 
there is a beautiful remark, which to those who 
know the history of her life is deeply afEecting ; 
* Great natures should always be above bringing 
their sorrows upon others \ In this charming 
story, written before she knew an3rthing of Positiv- 
ism, she expressed herself most characteristically on 
the* subject of Woman's vocation : ‘ Surely the 
true sphere of ^oman is to provide Man with 
the comforts and delights of home, receiving in 
exchange from him the means of subsistence earned 
by his labours. I would rather see the mother of 
a poor family washing her children's linen, than 
see her earning a livelihood by her talents away 
from home. Of course I do not speak of women 
of extraordinary powers whose genius leads them 
out of the sphere of domestic duty. Such natures 
should have free scope given to them : for great 
minds* are kindled by the .exhibition of their 
powers '. These words coming from a young lady 
distinguished no less for beauty than for worth, 
showed her antipathy to the subversive ideas so 
prevalent in the present day. But in a large 
work which she did not live to finish, she had 
intended to refute the attacks upon marriage, 
contained in the works of George Sand, to whom 
she was intellectually no less than morally superior. 
Her nature was of rare endowment, moved by 
noble impulse, and yet allowing its due influence 
to reason, '^en she was beginning to study 
Positivism she wrote to me : * No one knows better 
than myself how weak our nature is unless it has 

1 Uhis st(^ Lucie is republished in Vol. i of System of 
positive Polity, 
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some lofty aim beyond the reach of passion A 
short time afterwards, writing with all the graceful 
freedom of friendship, she let fall a phrase of deep 
meaning, almost unawares : * Our race is one 
which must have duties, in order to form its 
feelings *. 

With such a nature my Saint Clotilda was, as 
may be supposed, fully conscious of the motal 
value of Positivism, though she had only one year 
lo give to its study. A few months before her 
d3ath, she wrote to me : ' If I were a man, I 
should be your enthusiastic disciple ; as a wonftin, 
I can but offer you my cordial admiration In 
the same letter she explains the part which she 
proposed to take in diffusing the principles of the 
new philosophy : ‘ It is always well for a woxnan 
to follow modestly behind the army of renovators, 
even at the risk of losing a little of her own origin* 
ality *. She describes our intellectual anarchy in 
this charming simile : * We are all standing as yet 
with one foot in the air over the threshold of 
truth 

It ii for With such a colleague, combining as 
DMn to intro- she did qualities hitherto shared 
Sr tile amongst the noblest types of woman- 
s^them na- hood, it would have been easy to 
induce her sex to co-operate in the 
regeneration of society. For she gave a perfect 
example of that normal reaction of Feeling upon 
Reason which has been here set forward as the 
highest aim of Woman's efforts. When she had 
finished the important work on which she was 
engaged, I had marked out for her a definite yet 
spacious field of co-operation in the Positivist 
cause : a field which her intellect and character 
were fully competent to occupy. I mention it 
here, to iUustrate the mode in which women nmy 
help to spread Positivism through the West; 
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giving thus the first example of the social infiuendb 
which they will afterwards exert permanently. 
Wh|Lt I say has special reference to Italy and to 
Spain. In other countries it only applies to indivi- 
duals who, though living in an atmosphere of free 
thought, tove not themselves ventured to think 
freely. Success in this latter case is so frequent, 
as fo make me confident that the agencies of which 
I am about to speak may be applied collectively 
with the same favourable result. 

The intellectual freedom of the West began in 
Engfland and Germany ; and it had all the dangers 
of original efiorti^ for which at that time no syste- 
matic basis could be found. With the legal estab- 
lishment of Protestantism, the metaphysical 
movement stopped. Protestantism, by consolidat- 
ing it, seriously impeded subsequent progress, 
and is still, in the countries where it prevails, the 
chief obstacle to all efficient renovation. Happily 
France, the normal centre of Western Europe, 
was spared this so-called Reformation. She made 
up for^the delay, by passing at one stride, under 
the impulse given by Voltaire; to a state of entire 
freedom of thought ; and thus resumed her natural 
place as leader of the c6mmon movement of social 
regeneration. But the French while escaping the 
inconsistencies and oscillations of Protestantism, 
have been exposed to all the dangers resulting 
from unqualified acceptance of revolutionary 
metaphysics. Principles of systematic negation 
have now held their ground with us too long. 
Useful as they once were in preparing the way for 
social reconstruction, they are now a hindrance 
to it. It may be hoped that when the movement 
of free thought extends, ^ it assuredly will, to the 
two Southern nations, where Catholicism has been 
more successful in resisting Protestantism and 
Deism, it will be attended with less injus^s con- 
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sequences. If France was spared the Calvinistic 
stage, there seems no reason why Italy and even 
Spain should not be spared Voltairianism. As a 
compensation for this apparent stagnation, <hey 
might pass at once from Catholicism to Positivism, 
without halting for any length of time at the 
negative stage. These countries could not have 
originated the new philosophy, owing to their 
insufficient preparation ; but as soon as it has 
< taken root in France, they will probably accept 
it with extreme rapidity. Direct attacks upon 
Catholicism will not be necessary. The mew 
religion will simply put itself ilito competition 
with the old by performing in a better way the 
same functions that Catholicism fulfils now, or 
has fulfilled in past times. 

All evidence, especially the evidence of the poets, 
goes to prove that before Luther’s time, there was 
less belief in the South of Europe, certainly less 
in Italy, than in the North. And Catholicism, 
with all its resistance to the progress of thought, 
has never been able really to revive the belief in 
Christianity. We speak of Italy and Spain as 
less advanced ; but the truth is that they only 
cling to Catholicism because it satisfies their moral 
and social wants better than any system with which 
they are acquainted. Morally they have more 
affinity to Positivism than other nations ; because 
their feelings of fraternity have not been weakened 
by the industrial development which has done so 
much harm in Protestant countries. Intellectu- 
ally, too, they are less hostile to the primary 
principle of Positive Polity ; the separation of 
spiritual and temporal power. And therefore 
they will welcome Positivism as soon as they see 
that in all essential features it equals and surpasses 
the mediaeval church. Now as this question is 
almost entirely a moral one, their convictions in 
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this respect will depend far more upon Feeling 
than upon argument. Consequently, the \^brk of 
converting them to Positivism is one for which 
women are peculiarly adapted. Positivism has 
been communicated to England by men. Holland, 
too, which has been the vanguard of Germany 
ever since the Middle Ages has been initiated in 
the^ame way still more efl&ciently. But its intro- 
duction in Italy and Spain will depend upon the 
women of those countries ; and the appeal to them 
must come, not from a Frenchman, but from a 
Frenchwoman ; for heart must speak to heart. 
Would that these few words might enable others 
to appreciate the inestimable worth of the col- 
league whom I had intended to write such an 
appeal ; and that they might stimulate some one 
worthy to take her place ! 

Already, then, there is ground for encourage- 
ment. Already we have one striking instance of a 
woman ready to co-operate in the philosophical 
movement, which assigns to her sex a mission of 
the highest social consequence as the prelude to 
the function for which in thQ normal state they 
are destined. Such an instance, though it may 
seem now exceptional, does but anticipate what 
will one day be universal. Highly gifted natures 
pass through the same phases as others ; only they 
undergo &em earlier, and so become guides 
for the rest. The sacred friend of whom I speak 
had nothing that specially disposed her to accept 
Positivism, except the beauty of her mind and 
character, prematurely ripened by sorrow. Had 
she been an untaught working woman, it would 
perhaps have been still easier for her to grasp the 
general spirit of the new philosophy and its social 
purpose. 

Ae result of this chapter is to show the affinity 
of the systematic element of the modifying power. 
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as reppsented by philosophers, with women who 
form ks sympathetic element ; an afi&nity not 
less close than that with the people, who constitute 
its synergic element. The organization of moral 
force is based on the alliance of philosophers with 
the people ; but the adhesion of women is necessary 
to its completion. With the union of all three, 
the regeneration of society begins, and the revela- 
tion is brought to a close. But more than this ; 
their union is at once an inauguration of the £i^1. 
order of society. Each of these three elements 
will be acting as it will be called upon to act in 
the normal state, and will be oocupying its per- 
manent position relatively to the temporal power. 
The philosophic class whose work it is to combine 
the action of the other two classes, will find valuable 
assistance from women in every family, as well as 
powerful co-operation from the people in every city. 

The result will be a umon of all who are pre- 
cluded from political administration, instituted 
for the purpose of judging all practical measures 
by the fixed rules of universal morality. Excep- 
tional cases will arise when moral influence is 
insufficient : in these it will be necessary for 
the people to interfere actively. But phil- 
osophers and women are dispensed from such 
interference. Direct action would be most 
injurious to their powers of sympathy or of 
thought. They can only preserve these powers 
by keeping clear of all positions of political 
authority. 

But while the moral force resulting from the 
combined action of women and of the people, 
will be more efficient than that of the Middle Ages, 
the systematic organs of that force will find their 
work one of great difficulty. High powers pf 
intellect are required and a heart worthy of su^ 
intellect. To secure the suppoA of women, and 
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the co-operation of the people, they must have 
the sympathy and purity of the first, the energy 
and disinterestedness of the second. Such natures 
are rare ; yet without them the new spiritual 
power cannot obtain that ascendancy over society 
to which Positivism aspires. And with all the 
agencies, physical or moral, which can be brought 
to Ibear, we shall have to acknowledge that the 
exceeding imperfections of human nature form 
an etern^ obstacle to the object for which Positiv- 
ism strives, the victory of social sympathy over 
selfslove. 



CHAPTER V 

THE RELATION OF POSITIVISM TO ART 
Poiitivism The essential principles and the social 

SsS^SoufaWe only • philosophy by 

totoagi^on? which the revolution can be brought 
to a close, are now before us. We have 
m^favour- seen too that energetic support from 
able to it the People and cordial sympathy from 
Women are necessary to bring this philosophic 
movement to a practical result. One further 
condition yet remains. The view here taken of 
human life as regenerated by this combination of 
efforts, would be incomplete if it did not include 
an additional element, with which Positivism, as 
I have now to show, is no less competent to deal. 
We have spoken already of the place which Reason 
occupies in our nature ; its function being to sub- 
ordinate itself to Feeling for the better guidance 
of the Active powers. But in the normal state 
of our nature it has also another function ; that of 
regulating and stimulating Imagination, without 
yielding passive obedience to it. The esthetic 
faculties are far too important to be disregarded 
in the normal state of Humanity ; therefore they 
must not be omitted from the system which aims 
to introduce that state. There is a strong but 
groundless prejudice that in this respect at least 
Positivism will be found wanting. Yet it fur- 
nishes, as may readily be shown, the only true 
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foundation of modern Art, which, since the 
Middle Ages, has been cultivated without fixed 
principles or lofty purpose. 

The reproach that Positivism is incompatible 
with Art arises simply from the fact that almost 
every one is in the habit of confounding the phil- 
osophy itself with the scientific studies on which 
it is based. The charge only applies to the positive 
spirit in its preliminary phase of disconnected 
specialities, a phase which scientific men of tlic 
present day are making such mischievous efforts 
to prolong. Nothing can be more fatal to the 
fine arts than thfe narrow views, the overstraining 
of analysis, the abuse of the reasoning faculty, 
which characterize the scientific investigation of 
the present day ; to say nothing of their injurious 
effects upon moral progress, the first condition of 
esthetic development. But all these defects 
necessarily disappear when the Positive spirit 
becomes more comprehensive and systematic ; ^ 
which is the case as soon as it embraces the higher 
subjects in the encyclopedic scale of sciences. 
When it reaches the study of Society, which is its 
true and ultimate sphere, it has to deal with the 
conceptions of Poeixy,* as well as with the opera** 
tions of Feeling : since its object must then be to- 
give a faithful and complete representation of 
human nature under its individual, and still more 
under its social, aspects. Hitherto Positive Science 
has al^oided these two subjects ; but their charm 
is su<^ that, when the study of them has been 
once liegua, it cannot fail to be prosecuted with^. 
ardour";; and their proper place in the constitution 
of Man and 'of Society will then be recognized* 
Reason has been divorced for a long time from 
Feeling and Imagination. But, with the more 
^^omplet^ . and systematic culture here proposed, 
they wilf be re-united. 
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To those who have studied the foregoing chap- 
ters with attention, the view that the new philo- 
sophy is unfavourable to Art, will be obviously 
un j ust. Supposing even that there were no import- 
ant functions specially assigned to the fine arts 
in the Positive system, yet indirectly, the leading 
principles of the system, its social purpose, and 
the influences by which it is propagated, are all 
most conducive to the interests of Art. To 
demonstrate, as Positivism alone of all philosophies 
has done, the subordination of the intellect to 
the heart, and the dependence of the unityo of 
human nature upon Feeling, is to stimulate the 
esthetic faculties, because Feeling is their true 
source. To propound a social doctrine by which 
the Revolution is brought to a close, is to remove 
the principal obstacle to the growth of Art, and 
to open a wide field and a firm foundation for it, 
by establishing fixed principles and modes of life ; 
in the absence of which Poetry can have nothing 
-^noble to narrate or to inspire. To exhort the 
working classes to seek happiness in calling their 
moral and mental powers into constant exercise, 
and to give them an education, the principal basis 
of which is esthetic, is to place Art under the pro- 
tection of its natural patrons. 

But one consideration is of itself sujQ&cient for 
our purpose. We have but to look at the influence 
of Positivism upon Women, at its tendency to 
elevate the social dignity of their sex, while at 
the same time strengthening all family ties. Now 
of all the elements of which society is constituted. 
Woman certainly is the most esthetic, alike 
from her nature and her position ; and both her 
position and her nature are raised and strengthened 
by Positivism. We receive from women, not only 
our first ideas of Goodness, but our first sense of 
Beauty ; for their own sensibility to it is Equalled 
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by their power of imparting it to others. We see 
in them every kind of beauty combined ; beauty 
of mind and character as well as of person. All 
their actions, even those which are unconscious, 
exhibit a spontaneous striving for ideal perfection. 
And their life at home, when free from the necessity 
of labouring for a livelihood, favours this tendency, 
LTving as they do for affection, they cannot fail 
to feel aspirations for all that is highest, in the 
world around them first, and then also in the world 
of imagination. A doctrine, then, which regards 
wdmen as the originators of moral influence 
in society, and which places the groundwork of 
education under their charge, cannot be suspected 
of being unfavourable to Art. 

Leaving these prejudices, we may now examine 
the mode in which the incorporation of Art into 
the modem social system will be promoted by 
Positivism. In the first place systematic principles 
of Art will be laid down, and its proper function 
clearly defined. The result of this will be to call 
out new and powerful means, of expression, and 
also new organs. I may observe that the position 
which Art will occupy in the present movement of 
social regeneration is already an inauguration of 
its final function ; as we saw in the analogous 
cases of the position of women and of the working 
tflasses. 

Esthetic to- But before touching on this question 
lent is for the jt will be well to rectify a prevalent 
misconception on the subject, one of 
fovemmeat the many consequences of our mental 
and moral anarchy. - I refer to the exaggeration 
of the influence of Art ; an error which, if uncor- 
rected, would vitiate all our views with regard to it. 

All poets of real genius, from Homer to Corneille, 
have always considered their work to be that of 
beautifying human life, and so far, of elevating 
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it. Government of human life they had never 
supposed to fall witiiin their province. Indeed no 
sane man would lay it down as a proposition that 
Imagination should control thcjother mental facul- 
ties. It would imply that the normal conditioaof 
the intellect was insanity; insanity being definable 
as that state of mind in which subjective inspira- 
tions are stronger than objective judgments. *It 
is a static law of our nature, which has never been 
permanently suspended, that the faculties of 
Representation and Expression should be subor- 
dinate to those of Conception and Co-ordination. 
Even in cerebral disturbances the law holds good. 
The relation with the external world is perverted, 
but the original correlation of the internal mental 
functions remains unaffected. 

The foolish vanity of the later poets of antiquity 
led some of them into errors much resembling 
those which now prevail on this point. Still in 
Polytheistic society artists were at no time looked 
upon as the leading class, notwithstanding the 
esthetic character of Greek and Roman religion. 
If proofs were necessary, Homer's poems, ^specially 
the Odyssey, would show how secondary the 
influence of the fine arts was upon society, even 
when the priesthood had ceased to control them. 
Plato's Utopia, written when Polytheism was in 
its decline, represented a state in which the inter- 
ference of poets was systematically prevented. 
Mediaeval Monotheism was still less disposed to 
overrate the importance of Art, though its true 
value was recognized more generally than it 
had ever been before. Bu't with the decline of 
Catholicism, germs of errors showed themselves^ 
from which even the extraordinary genius . of 
Dante was not free. The revolutionary influences 
of the last five centuries have developed these 
errors into the delirium of self-conceit exhibited 
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by the poets and liter^ men of our time. Theo- 
logy having arrived atitsextrenie limits before any 
true conception of the Positive state could arise, 
the negative condition of the Western Republic 
became aggravated to an unheard-of extent. 
Rules and institutions, which had formerly con- 
trolled the most headstrong ambition, fell rapidly 
iifto discredit. And as the principles of social 
order disappeared, artists and especially poets, 
the leading class among them, stimulated by the 
applause which they received from their unin- 
structed audience, fell into the error of seeking 
political influence. Incompatible as all mere 
criticism must be with true poetry, modern Art since 
the fourteenth century has participated more and 
more actively in tlie destruction of the old system. 
Until, however, Negativism had received its dis- 
tinct shape and character from the revolutions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
influence of Art for destructive purposes was 
secondary to that exercised by metaphysicians 
and legists. But in the eighteenth century, when 
negativism began to be propagated boldly in a 
systematic form, the case was changed, and 
literary ambition asserted itself more strongly. 
The speculative thinkers who had hitherto formed 
the vanguard of the destructive movement, were 
replaced by mere litterateurs, men whose talents 
were of a poetical rather than philosophical kind, 
but who had, intellectually speaking, no real 
vocation. When the crisis of the Revolution came, 
this heterogeneous class took the lead in the move- ' 
ment, and naturally stepped into all political 
^offices ; a state of things which will continue until 
there is a more direct and general movement of 
reorganization. 

ThepoHticai This is the historical explanation. 
Influence d the same time the refutation^ 
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literary men a of the subversive schemes so prevalent 
in our time, of which the object is to 
anarchy establish a sort of aristocracy of 
literary pedants. Such day-dreams of unbridled 
self-conceit find favour only with the metaphysical 
minds who cannot sanction exceptional cases with* 
out making them into an absolute rule. If philoso- 
phers are to be excluded from political authority, 
there is still greater reason for excluding poets. 
The mental and moral versatility which makes 
them so apt in reflecting the thoughts and feelings 
of those around them, utterly unfits them for 
being our guides. Their natural defects are such 
as nothing but rigorous and systematic education 
can correct ; they are, therefore, certain to be pecu- 
liarly prominent in times like these when deep con- 
victions of any kind are so rare. Their real voca- 
tion is to assist the spiritual power as accessory 
members ; and this involves their renouncing all 
ideas of government, even more strictly than 
philosophers themselves. Philosophers, though 
not themselves engaging in politics, are called upon 
to lay down the principles of political action ; but 
the poet has very little to do with eitlier. His 
special function is to idealize and to stimulate ; 
and to do this well, he must concentrate his energies 
exclusively upon it. It is a large and noble field, 
amply sufficient to absorb men who have a real 
vocation for it. Accordingly, in the great artist 
of former times we see comparatively few traces 
of this extravagant ambition. It comes before 
us in a time when, owing to the absence of regulai 
habits of life and fixed convictions, art of the 
highest order is impossible. The poets of our^ 
time either have not realized or have mistaken 
their vocation. When Society is again brought 
under the influence of a universal doctrine, real 
poetry vdll again become possible ; and such men 
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as those we have been speaking of will turn their 
energies in a different direction. Till then they 
will continue to waste their efforts or to ruin their 
character in worthless political agitation, a state 
of tilings in which mediocrity shines and real 
genius is left in the background. 

In the nomjal state of human nature, Imagina- 
tibn is subordinate to Reason as Reason is to 
P'eeling. Any prolonged inversion of this nati^ral 
order is both morally and intellectually danger- 
ous. The reign of Imagination would be still more 
disastrous than the reign of Reason ; only that it is 
even more incompatible with the practical conditions 
of human life. But chimerical as it is, the mere 
pursuit of it may do much individual harm by sub- 
stituting artificial excitement, and in too many 
cases affectation of feeling, in the place of deep 
and spontaneous emotion. Viewed politically, 
nothing can be worse than this undue preponder- 
ance of esthetic considerations caused by the 
uncontrolled ambition of artists and litterateurs. 
The true object of Art, which is to charm and 
elevate human life, is gradually lost sight of. 
By being held out as the aim and object of exist- 
ence, it degrades the tMrtist and the public equally, 
and is therefore certain to degenerate. It loses 
all its higher tendencies, and is reduced either to 
a sensuous pleasure, or to a mere display of techni- 
cal skill. Admiration for the arts, which, when 
kept in its proper place, has done so much for 
modem life, may become a deeply corrupting 
influence, if it becomes the paramount considera- 
tion. It is notorious what an atrocious custom 
prevailed in Italy for several centuries, simply 
for the sake of improving men's voices. Art, the 
true purpose of which is to strengthen our sym- 
pathies, leads when thus degraded to a most abject 
form of selffshness ; in which enjoyment of sounds 
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or forms is held out as the highest happiness, and 
utter apathy prevails as to all questions of so^l 
interest. So dangerous is it intellectually, aind 
still more so morally, for individuals, and above 
all. for societies to allow esthetic considerations 
to become unduly preponderant ; even when they 
spring from a genuine impulse. BuJ the invariable 
consequence to which tiiis violation of the fifSt 
principles of social order leads, is the success of 
mediocrities who acquire technical skill by long 
practice. 

Thus it is that we have gradually fallen under 
the discreditable influence of men who werq 
evidently not competent for any but subordinate 
positions, and whose preponderance has proved 
as injurious to Art as it has been to Philosophy 
and Morality. A fatal facility of giving expres- 
sion to what is neither believed nor felt, gives 
temporary reputation to men who are as incapable 
of originality in Art as they are of grasping any new 
principle in science. It is the most remarkable 
of all the political anomalies caused by our revolu- 
tionary position ; and the moral results are most 
deplorable, unless when, as rarely happens, the 
possessor of these undeserved honours has a nature 
too noble to be injured by them. Poets are more 
exposed to these dangers than other artists, because 
their sphere is more general and gives wider scope 
for ambition. But in the special arts we find the 
same evil in a still more degrading form ; that of 
avarice, a vice by which so much of our highest 
talent is now tainted. Another signal proof of 
the childish vanity and uncontrolled ambition 
of the class is. that those who are merely inter- 
preters of other men's productions claim the 
same title as those who have produced oiiginai 
works. 

Such are the results of the extravagant preten* 
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sions which artists and literary men have gradually 
developed during the last five centuries. I have 
dwelt upon them because they constitute at present 
serious impediments to all sound views of the 
nature and purposes of Art. My strictures will 
not be thought too severe by really esthetic 
natures, who know from personal experience how 
fadSl the present system is to all talent of a high 
order. "N^atever the outcry of those personally 
interested, it is certain that in the true interest 
of Art the suppression of mediocrity is at least as 
important as the encouragement of talent. True 
taste always implies distaste. The very fact that 
the object is to foster in us the sense of perfection, 
implies that all true connoisseurs will feel a thorough 
dislike for feeble work. Happily there is this 
privilege in all masterpieces, that the admiration 
aroused by them endures in its full strength for 
all time ; so that the plea which is often put for- 
ward of keeping up the public taste by novelties 
which in reality injure it, falls to the ground. To 
mention my own experience, I may say that for 
thirteen years I have been induced alike from 
principle and from inclination, to restrict my 
reading almost entirely, to the great Occidental 
poets, without feeling the smallest curiosity for 
the works of the day which are brought oulTin such 
mischievous abundance. 

Theory of Guarding ourselves, then, against 
Art errors of this kind, we may now pro- 

ceed to consider the esthetic character of Positi- 
vism. In the first place, it furnishes us with a 
satisfactory theory of Art ; a subject which has 
never been systematically explained ; all previous 
attempts to do so, whatever their value, having 
viewed the subject incompletely. The theory here 
offered is based on the subjective principle of the 
new philosophy, on its objective dogma^ and on 
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Its social purpose ; as set forward in the two first 
chapters of ‘&is work. 

Art jg the may be defined as an ideal 

id^zed ^ representation of Fact ; and its object 
g^^tation is to Cultivate our sense of perfection. 
^ Its sphere therefore is co-extensive with 

that of Science. Both deal in their own way with 
the world of Fact ; the one explains it, the other 
beautifies it. The contemplations of the artist 
and of the man of science follow the same encyc- 
lopaedic law ; they begin with the simple objects 
of the external world ; they gradually rise td the 
complicated facts of human naPture. I pointed 
out in the second chapter that the scientific scale, 
the scale, that is, of the True, coincided with that 
of the Good : we now see that it coincides with 
that of the Beautiful. Thus between these three 
great creations of Humanity. Philosophy, Polity, 
and Poetry, there is the most perfect harmony. 
The first elements of Beauty, that is to say. Order 
and Magnitude, are visible in the inorganic world, 
especially in the heavens ; and they are there per- 
ceived with greater distinctness than where the 
phenomena are more complex and less uniform. 
The higher degrees of Beauty will hardly be 
recognized by those who are insensible to tliis its 
simplest phase. But as in Philosophy we only 
study the inorganic world as a preliminary to the 
study of Man ; so, but to a still greater extent, is 
it with Poetry. In Polity the tendency is similar 
but less apparent. Here we begin witii material 
progress ; we proceed to physical and subsequently 
to intellectual progress ; but it is long before we 
arrive at the ultimate goal, moral progress. Poetry 
passes more rapidly over the fliree prelim- 
inary stages, and rises with less difficulty to the 
contemplation of moral beauty. Feeling, then, 
is essentially the sphere of Poetry. And it supplies 
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not the end only, but the means. Of all the 
phenomena which relate to man, human affections 
are the most modifiable, and therefore the most 
susceptible of idealization. Being more imperfect 
than any other, by virtue of their higher com- 
plexity, they allow greater scope for improvement. 
Now the act of expression, however imperfect, 
reaAs powerfully upon these functions, which 
from their nature are always seeking some external 
vent. Every one recognizes the influence of 
language upon thoughts : and surely it cannot be 
less 'upon feelings, since in them the need of 
expression is greater. (Consequently all esthetic 
study, even if purely imitative, may become a useful 
moral exercise, by calling sympathies and anti- 
pathies into healthy play. The effect is far greater 
when the representation, passing the limits of 
strict accuracy, is suitably idealized. This indeed 
is the characteristic mission of Art. Its function 
is to construct types of the noblest kind, by the 
contemplation of which our feelings and thoughts 
may be elevated. That the portraiture should be 
exaggerated follows from the definition of Art ; 
it should surpass realities so as to stimulate us to 
amend them. Great as the influence is of these 
poetic emotions on individuals, they are far more 
efl&cacious when brought to bear upon public life : 
not only from the greater importance of the subject 
matter, but because each individual impression 
is rendered more intense by combination. 

Thus Positivism explains and con- 
to the view ordinarily taken of 
tween PhUo- Poetry, by placing it midway between 
^uty ^ Philosophy and Polity ; issuing from 
the first, and preparing the way for 

the second. 

Even Feeling itself, the highest principle of our 
existence, accepts the objective dogma of Philo** 
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Sophy, that Humanity is subject to the order of 
the external world. And Imagination on still 
stronger grounds must accept the same law. The 
ideal must always be subordinate to the real ; 
otherwise feebleness as well as extravagance is the 
consequence. The statesman who endeavours 
to improve the existing order, must first study it 
as it exists. And the poet, although his imprbve- 
ments are but imagined, and are not supposed 
capable of realization, must do likewise. True fn 
his fictions he will transcend the limits of the 
possible, while the statesman wiU keep within 
those limits ; but both have the same point of 
departure ; both begin by studying the actual 
facts with which they deal. In our artificial 
improvements we should never aim at anything 
more than wise modi6 cation of the natural order ; 
we should never attempt to subvert it. And 
though Imagination has a wider range for its 
pictures, they are yet subject to the same funda- 
mental law, imposed by Philosophy upon Polity 
and Poetry alike. Even in the ifiost poetic ^es 
this law has always been recognized, only the 
external world was interpreted then in a way very 
differently from now. We see the same thing 
every day in the mental growth of the child. As 
his notions of fact change, his fictions are modified 
in conformity with these changes. 

But while Poetry depends upon Philosophy for 
the principles on which its “^es are constructed, 
it influences Polity by the direction which it gives 
to those types. In every operation that man under- 
takes, he must imagine before he executes, as he 
must observe before he imagines. He can 
never produce a result which he has not conceived 
first in his own mind. In the simplest application 
of mechanics or geometry he finds it necessary to 
form a mental type, which is always more pex^ct 
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than the reality which it precedes and prepares. 
Now none but those who confound poetry with 
verse-making can fail to see that this conception 
of a type is &e same thing as esthetic imagination, 
under its simplest and most general aspect. Its 
application to social phenomena, which constitute 
the chief sphere both of Art and of Science, is very 
imiferfectly understood as yet, and can hardly be 
said to have begun, owing to the want of any true 
theory of society. The real object of so applying 
it is, that it should regulate the formation of social 
Utopias ; subordinating them to the laws of social 
development as 4-evealed by history. Utopias are 
to the Art of social life what geometrical and 
mechanical types are to their respective arts. In 
these their necessity is university recognized ; 
and surety the necessity can not be less in problems 
of such far greater intricacy. Accordingly we see 
that, notwi&standing the empirical conchtion in 
which political art has hitherto existed, every great 
change has been ushered in, one or two centuries 
beforehand, by an Utopia bearing some analogy 
to it. It was the product of the esthetic genius 
of Humanity working under an imperfect sense 
of its conditions and requirements. Positivism, 
far from laying an interdict on Utopias, tends 
rather to fecilitate their employment and 
their influence, as a normal element in 
society. Only, as in the case of all other products 
of imagination, they must always remain sub- 
ordinated to the actual laws of social existence. 
And thus by giving a systematic sanction to this 
the Poetry, as it nfhy called, of Politics, most 
of the dangers which now surround it wiU disappear. 
Its present extravagances arise simply from the 
absence of some philosophical principle to control 
it, and therefore there is no reason for regarding 
them with great severity* 
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The whole of this theory may be summed up 
in the double meaning of the word so admirably 
chosen to designate our esthetic functions. The 
word Art is z remarkable instance of the popular 
instinct from which language proceeds, and which 
is far more enlightened than educated persons are 
•apt to suppose. It indicates, however vaguely, 
■a sense of the true position of Poetry, midwa^f be- 
tween Philosophy and Polity, but with a closer 
relation to the latter. True, in the case of the 
technical arts the improvements proposed are 
practically realized, while those of the fine* arts 
remain imaginary. Poetry, however, does produce 
one result of an indirect but most essential kind i 
it does actually modify our moral nature. If we 
include oratory, which is only Poetry in a simpler 
phase, though often worthless enough, we find its 
influence exerted in a most difficult and critical 
task, that of arousing or calming our passions ; 
and this not arbitrarily, but in accordance with the 
fixed laws of their action. Here it has always been 
recognized as a moral agency of great power. On 
every ground, then. Poetry seems more closely 
related to practical than to speculative life. For 
its practical results are of the most important and 
comprehensive nature. Whatever the utility of 
other arts, material, physical, or intellectual, they 
are only subsidiary or preparatory to that which 
in Poetry is the direct aim, moral improvement. 
In the Middle Ages it was common in all Western 
languages to speak of it as a Science, the propet 
meaning of the word Science being then very imper- 
fectly understood. But as soon as botii artistic 
and scientific genius had become more fully 
developed, their distinctive features were more 
clearly recogni; 9 ;ed, and finally the name of Art 
was appropriated to the whole class of poetic func- 
tions. The fact is, at all events, an argumert in 
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favour of the Positive theory of idealization, as 
standing midway between theoretical inquiry and 
practical result. 

Art calls each Evidently, then, it is in Art that: 

unity of human natures finds its. 
most complete and most natural 
action representation. For Art is in direct, 

relation 'mth the three orders of phenomena by 
which human nature is characterized ; Feelings,. 
Thoughts, and Actions. It originates in Feeling ; 
the proof of this is even more obvious than in the 
case *01 Philosophy and Polity. It has its basis 
in Thought, and its end is Action. Hence its 
power of exerting an influence for good alike on 
every phase of our existence, whether personal or 
social. Hence too its peculiar attribute of giving 
equal pleasure to all ranks and ages. Art invites 
the thinker to leave his abstractions for the study 
of real life ; it elevates the practical man into a 
region bf thought where self-love has no place. 
By its intermediate position it promotes the mutual 
reaction of Affection and Reason. It stimulates 
feeling in those who are too much engrossed with 
intellectual questions : it strengthens the contem- 
plative faculty in natures where sympathy pre- 
dominates. It has been said of Art that its province 
is to hold a mirror to nature. The saying is 
usually applied to social life where its truth is most 
apparent. But it is no less true of every aspect 
of our existence ; for under every aspect it may 
be a source of Art, and may be represented and 
modified by it. Turning to Biology for the cause 
of this spciological relation, we find it in the relation 
of the muscular and nervous systems. Our 
motions, involuntary at first, and then voluntary, 
indicate internal impressions, moral impressions 
more especially ; and as they proceed from them, 
so they react upon them. Here we find the first 
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germ of a true theory of Art. Throughout the 
animal kingdom language is simply gesticulation 
of a more or less expressive kind. And with mad 
esthetic development begins in the same spontane- 
ous way. 

TTirec stages With this primary principle we 
Id the cstheUc may now Complete our statical theory 
• I of Art, by indicating in it three distinct 

laation, Ex- degrees or phases. The fine arts have 
pression been divided into imitative and inven- 
tive ; but this distinction has no real foundation. 
Art always imitates, and always idealizes. True, 
as the real is in every case the sovirce of the ideal, 
art begins at first with simple Imitation. In the 
childhood, whether of men or of the race, as also 
with the lower animals, servile imitation, and that 
of the most insignificant actions, is the only symp- 
tom of esthetic capacity. No representation, how- 
ever, has at present any claim to the title of Art 
(jdtbough from motives of puerile vanity the name 
is*often given to it), except so far as it is made more 
beautiful, that is to say, more perfect. The repre- 
sentation thus becomes in reality more faithful, 
because the principal features are brought promin- 
ently forward, instead of being obscured by a 
mass of unmeaning detail. This it is which con- 
stitutes Idealization ; and from the time of ihe 
great masterpieces of antiquity, it has become 
more and more the characteristic feature of esthetic 
productions. But in recognizing the superiority 
of Idealization as the second stage of Art, we must 
not forget the necessity of its first stage, Imitation. 
Without it neither the origin nor the natures! Art 
could be correctly understood. * 

In addition to &e creature process, which is the 
chief characteristic of Art, there is a third function 
which, though not absolutely necessaiy in its 
imitative stage, becomes in its ideal stage. I mea& 
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the function of Expression strictly so called, with- 
out which the product of imagination could not 
be communicated to others. Language, whether 
it be the Language of sound or form, is the last 
stage of the esthetic operation, and it does not 
always bear a due proportion to the inventive 
faculty. When it is too defective, the sublimest 
creations may be ranked lower than they deserve, 
owing to the failure of the poet to communicate 
his tiiought completely. Great powers of styl8 
may, on the other hand, confer unmerited reputa- 
tion, which however does not endure. An instance 
of this is the preference that was given for so long 
a time to Racine over Corneille. 

So long as Art is confined to Imitation, no special 
language is required ; imitation is itself the substi- 
tute for language. But as soon as the representa- 
tion has become idealized by heightening some 
features and suppressing or altering otliers. it 
corresponds to something which exists only in 
the mind of the composer ; and its communication 
to the world requires additional labour devoted 
exclusively to Expression. In this final process so 
nectary to the complete success of his work, the 
poet moulds his signs upon his inward type ; just 
as he began at first by adapting them to external 
facts. So far there is some truth in Gr^try’s 
principle that song is derived from speech by ‘^e 
intermediate stage of declamation. The same 
l^rinciple has been applied to all the special arts ; 
it might also be applied to Poetry, oratory being 
file, link between verse and prose. These views, 
however^ Itre somewhat modified by the historical 
spirit of Positive Philosophy. We must invert 
Gr^^’s relation of cause e£ect ; at least when 
we are considering those primitive timies, when 
Art and Language first arose together. 

The origin of all our faculties of expression is 
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invariably esthetic ; for we do not express till after 
we have felt strongly. Feeling had, in primitive 
times at all events, far more to do with these facul- 
ties than Thought, being a far strongpr stimulant 
to external demonstration. Even in the most 
highly wrought languages, where, in consequence 
of social requirements, reason has to a great extent 
encroached upon emotion, we see evidence of this 
truth. There is a musical element in the most 
ordinary conversation. Listening carefully to a 
lecture on the most abstruse mathematical prob- 
lem, we shall hear intonations which proceed 
obviously from the heart rather .than the head, 
and which are indications of character even in the 
most unimpassioned speaker. Biology at once 
explains this law, by teaching that tifie stimulus 
to the muscles used in expression, whether vocal 
or gesticulatory, comes principally from the 
affective region of the brain ; the specu-region 
being too inert to produce muscular contraction 
for which there is no absolute necessity. Accord- 
ingly, Sociology regards every language as con- 
taining in its primitive elements all that is spon- 
taneous and universal in the esthetic development 
of Humanity ; enough, that is, to satisfy the 
general need of communicating emotion. In this 
common held the special arts commence, and 
they ultimately widen it. But the operation is 
the same in its nature, whether carried on by popu- 
lar instinct or by individuals. The final result 
is always more dependent on feeling than on reason, 
even in times like these, when '^e intellect has 
risen in revolt against the heart. Song,, therefore, 
comes before Speech ; Painting before Writing ; 
because the first things we express are Hiose wl^h 
move our feelings most. Subsequently the necessi- 
ties of social life oblige us to employ more fre- 
quently, and ultimately to develop, those elements 
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in painting or in song, which relate to our practical 
wants and to our speculative faculties so far as 
they are required for supplying them ; these form- 
ing the topics of ordinary communication. Thus 
the emotion from which the sign had originally 
proceeded becomes gradually effaced ; the practi- 
cal object is alone thought of, and expression be- 
comes more rapid and less emphatic. The process 
goes on until at last the sign !s supposed to have 
originated in arbitrary convention ; though, if 
this were the case, its universal and spontaneous 
adqption would be inexplicable. Such, then, is 
the sociological^ theoiy of Language, on which I 
shall afterwards dwell more fully. I connect it 
with the whole class of esthetic functions, from 
which in the lower animals it is not distinguished. 
For no animal idealizes its song or gesture so far as 
to rise to anything that can properly be called Art. 

To complete our examination of the 
of philosophy of Art, statically viewed, 

the principle we have now only to speak of the order 
genera^^^ in which the various arts should be 
increasing in- classified. Placed as Art is, midway 
tensity between Theory and Practice, it is 
classified on the same principle, the principle, 
that is of decreasing generality, which I have long 
ago shown to be applicable to all Positive classifica- 
tions of whatever land. We have already obtained 
from it a scale of the Beautiful, answering in most 
points to that which was first laid down for the 
'True, and which we applied afterwards to the 
Good. By following it in the present instance, we 
shall be enabled to range the arts in the order of 
their conception and succession, as was done in my 
Treatise on Positive Philosophy for the various 
branches of Science and Industry. 

The arts, then, should be classified by the 
decrea^ng generality and the increasing intensity. 
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which involves also increasing technicality, of 
their modes of expression. In its highest term the 
esthetic scale connects itself with the scientific^ 
scale; and in its lowest with the industrial 
scale. This is in conformity with the position 
assigned to Art intermediate between Philosophy 
and Practical life. Art never becomes disconnected 
from human interests ; but as it becomes less 
general and more technical, its relation with our 
higher attributes becomes less intimate, and it 
is more dependent on inorganic Nature, so that 
at last the kind of beauty depicted by it is merely 
material. 

On these principles of classification 
Poetry must give the first place to Poetry 

properly so called, as being the most general and 
least technical of the arts, and as being the basis 
on which all the rest depend. The impressions 
which it produces are less intense than those of the 
rest, but its sphere is evidently wider, since it 
embraces every side of our existence, whether indi- 
vidual, domestic, or social. Poetry, like the 
special arts, has a closer relation with actions and 
impulses than with thoughts. Yet the most 
abstract conceptions are not excluded from Its 
sphere ; for not merely can it improve the language 
in which they are expressed, but it may add to 
their intrinsic beauty. It is, on the whole, the 
most popular of all the arts, both on account of 
its wider scope, and also because, its instruments 
of expression being taken directly from ordinary^ 
language, it is more generally intc^gible than an}f' 
other. True, in the highest kind of poetry versifi* 
cation is necessary ; but this cannot be called A ' 
special art. The language of Poetry, although 
distinct in form, is in reality noihing but the ian^ 
guage of common men more perfectly expressed. 
The only technical element in it, pros<^y, is easily 
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acquired by a few days' practice. A, proof of the 
identity of the language of Poetry with that of 
common life, is the fact that no poet has ever been 
able to write with efiect in a foreign or a dead 
language. And not only is this noblest of Arts 
more comprehensive, more spontaneous, more 
popular than the rest, but it surpasses them in 
that which is the characteristic feature of all art, 
Ideality. Poetry is the art which idealizes the 
most, and imitates the least. For these reasons 
it has always held the first place among the arts ; 
a ^ew which will be strengthened in proportion 
as we attach greater importance to idealization and 
, less to mere expression. In expression it is inferior 
to the other arts, which represent such subjects as 
fall within their compass with greater intensity. 
But it is from Poetry that these subjects are usually 
borrowed. 

Music term of the series being 

“ thus determined, the other arts may 

at once be ranked according to the degree of their 
affinity with Poetry. Let us l^gin by distinguish- 
ing the different senses to which they appeal ; and 
w% shall find that our series proceeds on the prin- 
ciple which biologists, since Gall’s time, have 
adopted for the classification of the special senses, 
the principle of decreasing sociability. There 
are only two senses which can be called esthetic; 
namely, Sight and Hearing ; the others having no 
power of raising us to Idealization. The sense of 
smell can, it is true, enable us to associate ideas ; 
but in man it exists too feebly for artistic efiects. 
Hearing and Sight correspond to the two modes of 
natural language, voice and gesture. From the 
first arises the axt of Music ; the second, which 
however is less esthetic, includes the three arts of 
form. These ' are more technical than Music ; 
their field is not so wide, and moreover they stand 
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at a greater distance from poetry ; whereas Music 
remained for a long time identified with it. An- 
other distinction is that the sense to which music 
appeals performs its function involuntarily ; and 
this is one reason why the emotions which it calls 
forth are more spontaneous and more deep, though 
less definite, than in the case where it depends on 
the will whether we receive the impression or not. 
Again, the difference between them answers to 
the distinction of Time and Space. The art of 
sound represents succession ; the arts of form, 
co-existence. On all these grounds music shohid 
certainly be ranked before the other special arts, 
as the second term of the esthetic series. Its 
technical difficulties are exaggerated by pedants, 
whose interest it is to do so ; in reality, special 
training is less needed for its appreciation, and 
even for its composition, than in the case of either 
painting or sculpture. Hence it is in every respect 
more popular and more social. 

Painting three arts which appeal to the 

Sculpture voluntary sense of sight, and which 
Architecture present simultaneous impressions. 
Painting, on the same principle of arrangement, 
holds the first rank, and Architecture tlie last ; 
Sculpture being placed between them. Painting 
alone employs all the methods of visual expression, 
combining lie effects of colour with those of form. 
Whether in public or private life, its sphere is 
wider than that of the other two. More technical 
skill is required in it than in music, and it is harder 
to obtain ; but the difficulty is less than in Sculp- 
ture or in Architecture. These latter idealize 
less, and imitate more. Of the two. Architecture 
is the less esthetic. It is far more dependent on 
technical processes ; and indeed most of its pro- 
ductions are rather works of industry than works 
of art. It seldom rises above material beauty; 
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moral beauty it only represent by artifices, of 
which the meaning is often ambiguous. But the 
impressions conveyed by it are so powerful and so 
permanent, that it will always retain its place 
among the fine arts, especially in the case of great 
public buildings, which stand out as the most 
imposing record of each successive phase of social 
development. Never has the power of Architecture 
been displayed to greater effect than in our magni- 
ficent cathedrals, in which the spirit of the Middle 
Ages has been idealized and preserved for posterity. 
They exhibit in a most striking manner the pro- 
perty which Aschitecture possesses of bringing all 
the arts together into a common centre. 

The oondi. These brief remarks will illustrate 
“the method adopted by the new 
never yet been philosophy m investigating a system'*' 
combined atic theory of Art under all its stati- 
cal aspects. We have now to speak of its action 
upon social life, whether in the final state of 
Humanity, or in the transitional movement 
through which that state is to be reached. 

The Positive theory of history shows us at once, 
in spite of strong prejudices to the contrary, that 
up to the present time the progress achieved by 
aH has been, like that of Science and Indust^. 
only preparatory ; the conditions essential to its 
full development never having yet been combined. 

Neither in Too much has been made of the 
l*oiytheisin esthetic tendencies of the nations of 
antiquity, owing to the free scope that was given 
to Imagination in constructing their doctrines. In 
fact Polytheism, now that the belief in its princi- 
ples exists no longer, has been regarded as simply' a 
work of art. But the long duration of its principles 
would be sufficient proof that they were not 
created by the poet^, but that they emanated from 
the philosophic genius of Humanity working spon- 
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taneously, as explained in my ^theory of human 
development, in the only way that was then 
possible. All that Art did for Polytheism was to 
perform its proper function of clothing it in a more 
poetic form. It is quite true that the peculiar 
character of Polytheistic philosophy gave greater 
scope for the development of Art than has been 
afforded by any subsequent system. It is to this 
portion of the theological period that we must 
attribute the first steps of esthetic development, 
whether in society or in the individual. Yet Art 
was never really incorporated into the ancient order. 
Its free growth was impossible so long as it remained 
under the control of Theocracy, which made use 
of it as an instrument, but which, from the station- 
ary character of its dogmas, shackled its operations. 
Moreover, the social life of antiquity was highly 
unfavourable to Art. The sphere of personsd 
feelings and domestic affections was hardly open 
to it. Public life in ancient times had certainly 
more vigorous and more permanent features, 
and here there was a wider field. Yet even in 
such a case as that of Homer, we feel that he would 
hardly have spent his extraordinary powers upon 
descriptions of military life, had there been nobler 
subjects for his genius. The only grand aspect, 
viewed socially, that war could offer, the system 
of incorporation instituted by Rome after a suc- 
cession of conquests, could not then be foreseen. 
When that period arrived, ancient history was' 
drawing to a close, and the only poetical tribute 
to this nobler policy was contained in a few beau^ 
tiful lines of Virgil’s JEneid, ending with the remark- 
able expression, 

Pacisque imponere morem, 

(Impose the law of peace. 

Mediaeval society, notwitiistanding irration^ 
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Nor under prejudices to the contrary, would have 
the Mediaeval been far more favourable to the fine 
system could it have continued longer. I . 

do not speak, indeed, of its dogmas ; wMch were 
so incompatible with Art, as to lead to the strange 
inconsistency of giving a factitious sanction to 
Paganism in the midst of Christianity. By holding 
peifeonal and chimerical objects before us as the 
end of life, Monotheism discouraged all poetry, 
except so far as it related to our individual exist- 
ence. This, however, was idealized by the m3rstics, 
whose beautiful compositions penetrated into 
our inmost emotions, and wanted nothing but 
greater perfection of form. All that Catholicism 
effected for Art in other respects was to secure a 
better position for it, as soon as the priesthood 
became strong enough to counteract the intellectual 
and moral defects of Christian doctrine. But the 
social life of the Middle Ages was far more esthetic 
than that of antiquity. War was still the prevail- 
ing occupation ; but by assuming a defensive charac- 
ter, it had become far more moral, and therefore 
more poetic. Woman had acquired a due measure 
of fre^om ; and the free development of home 
affections were thus no longer restricted. There 
was a consciousness of personal dignity hitherto 
unknown, and yet quite compatible with social 
devotion, which elevated individual life in all its 
aspects. All these qualities were summed up in 
the noble institution of Chivalry ; which gave a 
strong stimulus to Art throughout Western Europe^ 
and (ffffused it more largely than in any former 
• period. This movement was in reality, though the 
fact is not recognized as it should be, the source 
of modem Art. The reason for its short duration 
is to be found in the essentially transient and pro- 
visional character of mediaeval society imder all 
its aspects. By the time that its language and 
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habits had become sufficiently stable for the esthetic 
spirit to produce works of permanent ’ value, 
Catholic Feudalism was already undermined by 
the growing force of the negative movement. The 
beliefs and modes of life offered for idealization 
were seen to be declining: and neither the poet 
nor his readers could feel those deep convictions 
which the highest purposes of Art require. • 
Much less in During the decline of Chivalry, Art 
modem times received indirectly an additional im- 
pulse from the movement of social decomposition 
which has been going on rapidly for the last five 
centuries. In Ibis movement all mental and 
social influences gradually participated. Negati- 
vism, it is true, is not the proper province of Art ; 
but ^e dogmas of Christianity were so oppressive 
to it, that its eflorts to shake off the yoke were of 
great service to the cause of general emancipation. 
Dante's incomparable work is a striking iUustra- 
tion of this anomalous combination of two con-, 
tradictory influences. It was a situation unfavour- 
able for art, because every aspect of life was rapidly 
changing and losing its character before there 
was time to idealize it. Consequently the poet 
had to create his own field artificially from ancient 
history, which supplied him with those fixed and 
definite modes of life which he could not find 
around him. Thus it was that for several centuries 
the Classical system became the sole sourceof esthe- 
tic culture ; the result being that Art lost much 
of the originality and popularity which had pre- 
viously belonged to it. That great masterpieces 
should have been produced at all under such, 
unfavourable circumstances is the best proof of 
the spontaneous character of our esthetic faculties. 
The value of the Classical system has been for 
some time entirely exhausted ; and now that the 
negative movement has reached its* extreme limits 
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there only remained one service (a service of great 
temporary importance) for Art to render, the 
idealization of Doubt itself. Such a phase of 
course admitted of but short duration. The best 
examples of it are the works of Byron and Goethe, 
the principle value of which has been, that they 
have initiated Protestant countries into the 
uni^stricted freedom of thought which emanated 
originally from French philosophy. 

Thus history shows that the esthetic develop- 
ment of Humanity has been the result of spontane- 
ous-tendencies rather than of systematic guidance. 
The mental conditions most favourable to it have 
never been fulfilled simultaneously with its social 
conditions. At tlie present time both are alike 
wanting. Yet there is no evidence that our 
f^sthetic faculties arc on the decline. Not only 
has the growth of art proceeded in spite of every 
obstacle, but it has become more thoroughly incor- 
porated into the life of ordinary men. In ancient 
times it was cultivated only by a small class. So 
little was it recognized as a component part of 
social organization, that it did not even enter into 
men’s imaginary visions of a future existence. 
But in the Middle Ages the simplest minds were 
encouraged to cultivate the sense of beauty as one 
of the purest delights of human life ; and it was 
held out as the principal occupation of the 
celestial state. From that time all classes of 
European society have taken an increasing interest 
in these elevating pleasures, beginning wilh poetry, 
and thence passing to the special arts, especially 
music, the most social of all. The influence of 
artists, even when they had no real claim to the 
title, has been on the increase ; until at last the 
anarchy of the present time has introduced them 
to political power, for which they are utterly 
unqualified. 
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Under Posi- would Seem to show that 

tivism the coni the greatest epoch of Art ha# yet to 
In this respect, as in every other, 
There wUi be the Past has but supplied the neccssary 
pie^anfan^ materials for future reconstruction. 
biCTmorafcuC What we have seen as yet is but a 
spontaneous and immature prelude ; 
but in the manhood of our moral and mental 
powers, tlie culture of Art will proceed on prin- 
ciples as systematic as the culture of Science and 
of Industry, both of which at present are similarly 
devoid of organization. The regeneration of society 
will be incomplete until Art has been fiilly incor- 
porated into the modem order. And to this 
result all our antecedents have been tending. To 
renew the esthetic movement so admirably begun 
in the Middle Ages, but interrupted by classical 
influences, will form a part of the great work which 
Positivism has undertaken, the completion and re- 
establishment of the Mediaeval structure upon a 
firmer intellectual basis. And when Art is once 
restored to its proper place, its future progress will 
be unchecked, because, as I shall now proceed to 
show, all the influences of the final order, spon- 
taneous or systematic, will be in every respect 
favourable to it. If this can be made clear, the 
poetic capabilities of Positive Philosophy will 
require no further proof. 

As being the only rallying point now possible 
ipr fixed convictions, without which life can have 
no definite or permanent character. Positivism 
is on this ground alone indispensable to all further 
development of modem Art. If the poet and 
his readers are alike devoid of such convictions, 
no idealization of life, whether personal, domestic, 
or social, is in any true sense possible. No emo- 
tions are fit subjects for Art unless tiliey are felt 
deeply, and unless they come spontaneously to all. 
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When society has no marked intellectual or moral 
feature^* Art, which is its mirror, can have none 
either. And although the esthetic faculty is so 
innate in us that it never can remain inactive, 
yet its culture becomes in this case vague and 
objectless. The fact therefore that Positivism 
terminates the Revolution by initiating the move- 
ment of organic growth is of itself enough to prove 
its beneficial influence upon Art. 

Art. indeed, would profit by any method of re- 
organisation, whatever its nature. But the 
principle on which Positivism proposes to recon- 
struct is peculiarly favourable to its growth. The 
opinions and the modes of life to which that principle 
condhcts are precisely those which are most 
essential to esthetic development. 

A more esthetic system cannot be imagined 
than one which teaches that Feeling is the basis 
on which the unity of human nature rests ; and 
which assigns as the grand object of man's exist- 
ence, progress in every direction, but especially 
moral progress. It may seem at first as if the 
tendency of the new philosophy was merely to 
make us more systematic. And systematization 
is assur^ly indispensable ; but the sole object 
of it is to increase our sympathy and our synergic 
activity by suppl^dng that fixity of principle which 
alone can lead to energetic practice. By teaching 
that Uie highest happiness is to aid in the happiness 
of others. Positivism invites the poet to his noblest 
function, the culture of generous sympathies, 
a subject far more poetic than the passions of 
ha^tred and oppression which hitherto have been 
his or^nary tiieme. A system which regards 
such culture as the highest object cannot fail to 
incorporate Poetry as one of its essential elements, 
and to give to it a far higher position than it has 
ever held before. Science, although it be the 
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source from which the Positive system emanates, 
will be restricted to its proper function of supplying 
the objective basis for human prevision ; thus 
giving to Art and Industry, which must always be 
the principal objects of our attention, the founda- 
tion they require. Positivism, substituting in 
every subject the relative point of view for the 
absolute, regarding, that is, every subject in its 
relation to Humanity, would not prosecute 
the study of the True beyond what is required 
for the development of the Good and the 
Beautiful. Beyond this point, scientific culture 
is a useless expenditure of time, and a diver- 
sion from the great end for which Man and 
Society exist. Subordinate as the ideal must'^ever 
be to tlie real. Art will yet exercise a most salutary 
influence upon Science, as soon as we cease to 
study Science in an absolute spirit. In the very 
simplest phenomena, after reaching the degree of 
exactness which our wants require, there is always 
a certain margin of liberty for the imagination ; 
and advantage may very well be taken of this to 
make our conceptions more beautiful and so far 
more useful. Still more available is this influence 
of the Beautiful on the True in the highest subjects, 
those which directly concern Humanity. Minute 
accuracy being here more difl&cult and at the same 
time less important, more room is left for esthetic 
considerations. In representing the great histori- 
cal types, for instance. Art has its place as well as 
Science. A society which devotes all its powers to 
making every aspect of life as perfect as possible, 
will naturally give preference to that kind of 
intellectual culture which is of all others the best 
calculated to heighten our sense of perfection. 

Predisposing ^he tendency of Positivism to favour 
iofloftn^ of these the most energetic of our intel- 
Education lectual faculties and the most closely 
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related to our moral nature, is apparent through- 
out its educational system. The reader will have 
seen in the third chapter that in Positive education 
more importance is attached to Art than to Science, 
as the true theory of human development requires. 
Science intervenes only to put into systematic 
shape what Art, operating under the direct influ- 
ence of affection, has spontaneously begun. As 
in the history of mankind esthetic development 
preceded scientific development, so it will be with 
the individual, whose education on the Positive 
method is but a reproduction of the education cf 
the race. The. only rational principle of our 
absi^rd classical system is its supposed tendency 
to encourage poetical training. The futility, 
however, of this profession is but too evident : the 
usual result of the system being to implant errone- 
ous notions of all the fine arts, if not utter distaste 
for them. A striking illustration of its worthless- 
ness is the idolatry with which for a whole century 
our French pedants regarded Boileau ; a most 
skilful versifier, but of all our poets perhaps the 
least ^fted with true poetic, feeling. Positivist 
education will effect what classical education has 
attempted so imperfectly. It will familiarize the 
humblest working man or woman from childhood 
with all the beauties of the best poets ; not those 
of his own nation merely, but of adl the West. To 
secure the genuineness and efficiency of esthetic 
development, attention must first be given to the 
poets who depict our own modem society. After- 
wards, as X 'have said, the young Positivist will be 
^vised to complete ^ poetical course, by study- 
it^ the poets who have idealized antiquity. But 
his education will not be limited to poetiy, it will 
embrace the special arts of sound and form, by 
which the principal effects of poetry are reproduced 
with greater intensity. Thus the contemplation 
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and meditation suggested by Art, Ibesides their 
own intrinsic charm, will prepare the way for the 
exercise of similar faculties in Science. For 
with the individual, as with the species, riie com- 
bination of images will assist the combination of 
signs : signs in their origin being images which 
have lost their vividness. As the sphere of Art 
includes every subject of human interest, we shall 
become familiarized, during the esthetic period 
of education, with the principal conceptions that 
are afterwards to be brought before us systemati- 
cally in the scientific period. Especially will this 
be true of historical studies. By the time that 
the pupil enters upon them, he will be alr<^y 
familiar with poetic descriptions of the various social 
phases, and of the men who played a leading part 
in them. 

And if Art is of such importance in 
Art te^ReSiri^ the education of the young, it is no less 
important in the afterwork of educa- 
tion ; the work of recalling men or classes of men 
to those high feelings and principles which, in the 
daily business of life, are so apt to be forgotten. 
In the solemnities, private or public, appointed 
for this purpose. Positivism will rely far more on 
impressions such as poetry can inspire, than on 
scientific explanations. Indeed the preponderance 
of Art over Science will be still greater than in 
education properly so called. The scientific 
of human conduct having been already laid down, 
it will not be necessary to do more than reto py it. 
The philosophic pries^ood will in this case be leas 
occupied with new conceptions, than with the 
enforcement of truth already known, ' which 
demands esthetic rather than scientific talent. 

A vague presentiment of the proper function of 
Art in regulating public festivals was shown empiri- 
cally by the Revolutionists. ButaU thdr attempts 
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in this dtrection proved notorious failures ; a signal 
proof that politicians should not usurp -Oie office 
of spiritual guides. The intention of a festival 
is to give public expression to deep and genuine 
feeling ; spontaneousness therefbre is its first con- 
dition. Hence it is a matter with which political 
rulqrs are incompetent to deal ; and even the 
spiritual power should only act as the systematic 
organ of impulses which already exist. Since the 
decline of Catholicism we have had no festivals 
worthy of the name ; nor can we have them until 
Positivism has become generally accepted. All 
that governments could do at present is to exhibit 
unmeaning and undignified shows before discordant 
crowds, who are themselves the only spectacles 
worth beholding. Indeed the usurpation of this 
function by government is in many cases as tyran- 
nical as it is irrational ; arbitrary formulas are 
often imposed, which answer to no pre-existing 
feeling whatever. Evidently the direction of 
festivals is a function which more than any other 
belongs exclusively to the spiritual power, since 
it is tile spiritual power which regulates the ten- 
dencies of which these festivals are the manifesta- 
tion. Here its work is essentially esthetic. A 
festival even in private, and still more in public 
life, is or should be a work of art ; its purpose being 
to express certain feelings by voice or gesture, and 
to idealize them. % It is the most es^etic of all 
functions, since it involves usually a complete 
combination of the four special arts, under the 
presidence of the primary art, Poetry. On this 
ground governments have in most cases been willing 
to waive their official authority in this matter, and 
to be largely guided by artistic counsel, accepting 
even the advice of painters and sculptors in the 
default of poets of real merit. 

The esthetic tendencies of Positivism, with 
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regard to institutions of this kind, are sufeciently 
evident in the worship of Woman, spoken of in the 
preceding chapter, and in the worship of Humanity, 
of which I shall speak more particularly afterwards. 
From these, indeed, most Positivist festivals, private 
or public, will originate. But this subject h^ been 
already broached, and will be discussed in the next 
chapter with as much detail as the limits of Ihis 
introductory work allow. 

While the social value of Art is thus enhanced by 
the importance of the work assigned to it, new and 
extensive fields for its operations are opened out 
by Positivism. Chief amongst these is History, 
regarded as a continuous whole ; a domain at 
present almost untouched. 

w Modem poets, finding little to inspire 

of historical them iti their own times, and dnven 
typ<« back into ancient life by the classical 

system, have already idealized some of the past 
phases of Humanity. Our great Corneille, for 
instance, is principally remembered for the series 
of dramas in which he has so admirably depicted 
various periods of Roman history. In our own 
times where the historical spirit has become 
stronger^ novelists, like Scott and Manzoni, have 
made similar though less perfect attempts to 
idealize later periods. Such examples, however, 
are but spontaneous and imperfect indications of 
the new field which Positivism “^ow offers to the 
artist ; a field which extends over the whole region 
of the Past and even of the Future. Until this 
vast domain had been conceived of as a whole by 
the philosopher, it would have been impossible to 
bring it within the compass of poetry. Now theoi-, , 
logiod and metaph 3 rsical philosophers were 
vented by the absolute spirit of their doctrines 
from understanding history in all its phases, and 
were totally incapable of idealizing them as they 
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deserved. Positivism, on the contrary, is always 
relative ; and its principal feature is a theory of 
history which enables us to appreciate and beconue 
familiar with every mode in which human society 
has formed itself. No sincere Monotheist can 
understand and represent with fairness the life 
of Polytheists or Fetichists. But the Positivist 
poeft, accustomed to look upon all past historical 
stages in their proper filiation, will be able so thor- 
oughly to identify himself with all, as to awaken 
our sympathies for them, and revive the traces 
which each individual may recognize of correspond- 
ing phases in his own history. Thus we shall be 
able thoroughly to enter into the esthetic beauty of 
the Pagan creeds of Greece and Rome, without 
any of the scruples which Christians could not but 
feel when engaged on the same subject. In the 
Art of the Future all phases of the Past will be 
recalled to life with the same distinctness with which 
some of them have been already idealized by Homer 
and Corneille. And the value of this new source 
of inspiration is the greater that, at the same time 
that it is being opened out to the artist, the public 
is being prepared for its enjoyment. An almost 
exhaustiess series of beautiful creations in epic or 
dramatic art may be produced, which, by rendering 
it more easy to comprehend and to glorify the Past 
in all its phases, will form an essential element, on 
the one hand, of our educational system, and on the 
other, of the worship of Humanity. 

Art requires Lastly, not only will the field for 
toe higheit Art become wider, but its organs wiH 
^ ^ hijgher stamp. The present 

faistrucUon system, in which the arts are cultivated 
by special classes, must be abolished, as being wholly 
alien to thivt synthetic spirit which always charac- 
terizes the highest poetic genius. 

Real talent for Art cannot fail to be called out 
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by the educational system of Positivism, which, 
though intended for the working classes, is equally 
applicable to all others. We can only idealize and 
portray what has become familiar to us ; conse- 
quently poetry has always rested upon some system 
of belief, capable of giving a fixed direction to our 
thoughts and feelings. The greatest poets, from 
Homer to Corneille, have always participated largely 
in the best education of which their times admitted. 
The artist must have clear conceptions before he can 
exhibit true pictures. Even in these anarchic 
times, when the system of specialities is being 
carried to such an irrational extent, the so-called poets 
who imagine that they can themselves save the 
trouble of philosophical training, have in reality to 
borrow a basis of belief from some worn-out meta- 
physical or theological creed. Their special educa- 
tion, if it can be called so, consists merely in cultivat- 
ing the talent for expression, and is equally injurious 
to their intellect and their heart. Incompatible 
with deep conviction of any kind, while givii% 
mechanical skill in the technical department of 
Art, it impairs the far more important faculty of 
idealization. Hence it is that we are at present so 
deplorably over-stocked with verse-makers and 
literary men, who are wholly devoid of real poetic 
feeling, and are fit for nothing but to disturb society 
by their reckless ambition. As for the four specif 
arts, the training for them at present given, being 
still more technical, is even more hurtful in every 
respect to the student whose education does not 
extend beyond it. On every ground, th^, artists 
of whatever kind should begin their career with the 
same education as the rest of society. The necessi^ 
for such an education in the case of women has beih 
already r^gnized ; and it is certainly not less 
desirable for artists and poets. 

Indeed, so esthetic is the spirit of Positive educe* 
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tion, that no special training for Art will be needed* 
except that which is given spontaneously by prac^ 
tice. There is no other profession which requires 
so little direct instruction; the tendency of it 
in Art being to destroy originality, and to stifle the 
fire of genius with technical erudition. Even for 
the special arts no professional education is needed. 
Th^e, like industrial arts, should be acquired by 
careful practice under the guidance of good masters. 
The notorious failure of public institutions estab- 
lished for the purpose of forming musicians and 
painter^ makes it unnecessary to dwell further 
upon this pointi Not to speak of their injurious 
eflects upon character, they are a positive impedi- 
ment to true genius. Poets and artists, then, require 
no education beyond that which is given to the 
public, whose thoughts and emotions it is their 
office to represent. Its want of speciality makes 
it all the more fit to develop and bring forward real 
talent. It will strengthen the love of all the fine 
arts simultaneously ; for the connexion between 
them is so intimate lhat those who make it a boast 
that their talent is for one of them exclusively will 
be strongly suspected of having no real vocation for 
any. All the greatest masters, modem no less than 
ancient, have shown this universality of taste. 
Its absence in the present day is but a fresh proof 
that esthetic genius does not and cannot exist in 
times like tliese, when Art has no social purpose and 
rests on no philosophic principles . If even amateurs 
. are expected to enjoy Art in all its forms, is it likely 
that composers of real genius will restrict theit 
admiration to their own special mode of idealization 
and expression ? 

Artists ss a Positivism, then, while infusing ^ 
profoundly esthetic spirit ^to general 
fwito win education, would suppress all special 
schools of Art on the ground that they 
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osophic priesu impede its true growth, and simply 
promote the success of mediocrities. 
When this principle is carried out to its full length, 
we shall no longer have any special class of artists. 
The culture of Art. especially of poetry, will be 
a spontaneous addition to the functions of 
the three classes which constitute the moral power 
of society. 

Under theocracy, the system by which the evolu- 
tion of human society was inaugurated, the specu- 
lative class absorbed all functions except those 
relating to the common business of life. No distinc- 
tion was made between esthetic and scientific talent. 
Their separation took place afterwards ; and though 
it was indispensable to the full development of 
both, yet it forms no part of the permanent order of 
society, in which the only well-marked division is 
that between Theory and Practice. Ultimately all 
theoretic faculties will be again combined even more 
closely than in primitive times. So long as they 
are dispersed, their full influence on practical life 
cannot be realized. Only it was necessary that 
they should remain dispersed until each constituwit 
element had attained a sufl&cient degree of develop- 
ment. For this preliminary growth the long peri<^ 
of time that has elapsed since the decline of theocracy 
was necessary. Art detached itself from the 
theoretical system before Science, because its pro- 
gress was more rapid, and from its nature it was 
more independent. The priesthood had lost its 
hold of Art, as far back as the time of Homer : but 
it still continued to be the depositary of science, 
until it was superseded at first by philosophers 
strictly so called, afterwards by mafiiematicians 
and astronomers. So it was that Art first. aAd 
subsequentjy Science, yielded to the specializing 
system which, though normal for Industry, is in 
tlieir case abnormal. It stimulated the growth of 
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our speculative faculties at the time of their escape 
from the yoke of theocracy : but now that the need 
for it no longer exists, it is the principal obstacle to 4 
the final order, towards which all their partial 
developments have b^en tending. To recombine 
these special elements on new principles is at 
present the primary condition of social regenera- 
tion. 

Looking at the two essential functions of the 
spiritual power, education and counsel, it is not 
difi&cult to see that what they require is a combina- 
tion of poetic feeling with scientific insight. We 
look for a measure of both these qualities in the 
public ; therefore men who are devoid of either 
of them cannot be fit to be its spiritual guides. 
That they take the name of philosophers in prefer- 
ence to that of poets, is because their ordinary duties 
are more connected with Science than with Art 
but they ought to be equally interested in both. 
Science requires systematic teaching, whereas Art 
is cultivated ^spontaneously, with the exception of 
the technical branches of tiie special arts. It ijiust 
be remembered that the highest esthetic functions 
are not such as can be performed continuously. 
It is only works of rare excellence which 
are in the highest sense useful : these, once 
produced, supply an unfailing source of idealiza- 
tion and expression for our emotions, whether in 
public or in private. It is enough, if the interpreter 
of these works and his audience have been so 
educated as to appreciate what is perfect, and reject 
mediocrity. Organs of unusual power will arise 
occasionally, . as in former times, from all sections 
of society, whenever the need of representing new 
emotions may be felt. But they will come more 
frequently from the philosophic class in whose 
character, when it is fully developed,' Sjnnpathy 
will be as prominent a feature as System. 
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identit of There is, in truth, no organic distino 
LS tion between scientihc,and poetic genius, 
$ «dentific ge- xhe difference lies merely in their com- 

^ binations of thought, which are concrete 

and ideal in the one case, abstract and real in the 
other. Both employ analysis at starting; both alike 
aim ultimately at synthesis. The erroneous belief 
in their incompatibility proceeds merely from *the 
absolute spirit of metaphysical philosophy, which 
so often leads us to mistake a transitory phase 
for the permanent order. If it is the fact, as 
appears, that they have never been actually com- 
bined in the same person, it is merely because the 
two functions cannot be called into action at the 
same moment. A state of society that calls for 
great philosophical efforts cannot be favourable to 
poetry, because it involves a new elaboration of first 
principles ; and it is essential to Art that these 
should have been already fixed. This is the reason 
why in history we find periods of esthetic growth 
succeeding periods of great philosophical <^nge, 
but never co-existing. If we look at instances of 
great minds who were never able to find their proper 
sphere, we see at once that had they risen at some 
other time, they might have cultivated either poetry 
or philosophy, as the case might be, with equal 
success. Diderot would no doubt have been a 
great poet in a time more favourable to art ; and 
Goethe, under different political influences, might 
have been an eminent pliilosopher. All scientific 
discoverers in whom the inductive faculty has been 
more active than the deductive, have given manifest 
proof of poetic capacity. Whether ^ powers of 
invention take an abstract or a concrete direction, 
whether they are employed in discovering truth or 
in idealizing it, the cerebral function is always essen- 
tially the same. The difference is merely in the 
objects aimed at ; and as these alternate according 
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to the circumstances of the time, they cannot 
both be pursued simultaneously. The remarkably 
synthetic character of Buffon’s genius may be looked ^ 
on historically as an instance of fusion of the scienti- 
fic and esthetic spirit. Bossuet is even a more 
striking instance of a mind equally capable of the 
deepest philosophy and of ihe sublimest poetry, 
had the circumstances of his life given him a more 
definite impulse in either direction. 

It is then not unreasonable to expect, notwith- 
standing the opinion usually maintained, that the 
philosophical class will furnish poets of the highest 
rank when the time calls for them. To pass from 
scientific thought to esthetic thought will not be 
difficult for minds of the highest order ; for in such 
minds there is always a natural inclination towards 
the work which is most urgently required by their 
age. To meet the technic^ conditions of the arts 
of sound and form, it will be necessary to provide a 
few special masters, who, in consideration of the 
importance of their services to general education, 
will be looked upon as accessory members of the 
new spiritual power. But even here the tendency 
to specialities will be materially restricted. This 
exceptional position will only be given to men of 
sufficient es^etic power to appreciate all the fine 
arts ; and they should be capable of practising at 
least the three arts of form simultaneously, as was 
done by Italian painters in the sixteenth century.. 

As an ordinary rule, it is only by their apprecia- 
tion and power of explaiidng ideal Art in all its 
forms that our philosophers will exhibit thek 
esthetic kiculty. They will not be actively engaged 
in esthetic functions, except in the arrangement of 
public festivals. But when the circumstances of 
the time are such as to call for great epic or dramatic 
works, which implies the absence of any f^iiloao- 
phical question of the firirt: importance/ me xno^ 
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powerful minds among them will become poets 
in the common sense of the word. As the work of 
Co-ordination and that of Idealization will for 
the future alternate with greater rapidity, we might 
conceive them, were man*s life longer, performed 
by the same organ. But the shortness of life, and 
the necessity of youthful vigour for all great under- 
takings, excludes this hypothesis. I only mention 
it to illustrate the radical identity of two forms of 
mental activity which are often supposed incom- 
patible. 

Women’s An additional proof of the esthetic 
poetry capacity of the modeiiating power in 
works of less difficulty, but admitting of greater 
frequency, will be furnished by its feminine element. 
In the special arts, or at least in the arts of form, 
but little can be expected of them, because these 
demand more technical knowledge than they can 
well acquire, and, moreover, the slow process of 
training would spoil the spontaneousness which is 
so admirable in Ihem. But for all poetic composi- 
tion which does not require intense or prolonged 
effort, women of genius are better qualified than 
men. This they should consider as their proper 
department intellectually, since their nature is not 
well adapted for the discovery of scientific truth. 
When women have become more systematically 
associated with the general movement of society 
under the influence of the new system of education, 
they will do much to elevate lhat class of poetry 
which relates to personal feelings and to domestic 
life. Women are already better judges of such 
poetry than men ; and there is no reason why they 
should not excel them in composing it. For the 
power of appreciating and that of producing are in 
reality identical ; the difference is in degree only, 
and it depends greatly upon culture. The only 
kind of composition which seems to me to be beyond 
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their power is epic or dramatic poetry in which 
public life is depicted. But in all its other branches, 
poetry would seem their natural field of study ; and 
one which, regarded always as an exceptional occupa- 
tion, is quite in keeping with the social duties 
assigned to them. The Sections of our home life 
cannot be better portrayed than by those in whom 
th5y are found in their purest form, and who, with- 
out training, combine, talent and expression with 
the tendency to idealize. Under a more perfect 
organization, then, of the esthetic world Ihan pre- 
vails at present, the larger portion of poetical and 
perhaps also of •musical productions, will pass into 
the hands of the more loving sex. The advantage 
of this will be that the poetry of private life 
then rise to that high standard of moral purity of 
which it so peculiarly admits, but which our coarser 
sex can never attain without struggles which injure 
it 5 spontaneity. The simple grace of Lafont^ne 
and the delicate sweetness of Petrarch will then be 
found united with deeper and purer sympathies, so 
as to raise lyrical poetry to a degree of perfection 
that has never yet been attained. 

People's The popular element of the spiritual 
poetry power has not so well marked an apti- 
tude for art, since the active nature of their occupa- 
tions haitUy admits of the same degree of intellectual 
life. But there is a minor class of poems, where 
energy of character and freedom from worldly 
cares are the chief sources of inspiration, for which 
working xnen are better adapted than women, and 
far more so than philosoirfiers. When Positivist 
education has extended sufficiently to the People of 
'die 'West, poets and musicians spontaneously 
arise, as in many cases they have already risen, to 
give expression to its own special aspirations. But 
independently of what may be due to individual 
edorts, the People as a whole has an indirect but 
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most important influence upon the Progress of Art, 
from the fact of being the principal source of 
language. 

Such, then, is the position which Art will finally 
assume in the Positive S 3 rstem. There will be no 
class at present, exclusively devoted to it, with 
the exception of a few special masters. ‘ But there 
will be a general education, enabling every clasS^to 
appreciate all the modes of idealization, and encour- 
aging their culture among the three elements which, 
constitute the moral force of society and which lire 
excluded from political government. Among these 
there will be a division of esthetic labour. Poetry 
descriptive of public life will emanate from the phil- 
osophic class. The poetry of personal or domestic 
life will be written by women or working men, accord- 
ing as affection or energy may be the source of 
inspiration. Thus the form of mental activity most 
appropriate to Humanity will be more specially 
developed among those classes in which the various 
features of our nature are most prominently exhi- 
bited. The only classes who cannot participate 
in this pleasant task are those whose life is occupied 
by considerations of power or wealth, and whose 
enjo 5 mient of Art, though heightened by the educa- 
tion which they in common with others will receive, 
must remain essentially passive. Our Idealizing 
powers will henceforth be directly concentrated On 
a work of the highest social importance, the purifica- 
tion of our moral nature. Tl^ speciality by which 
so much of the natural charm of Art was lost will 
cease, and the moral dangers of a life exclusively 
devoted to the faculty of expression, will exist no 
longer. 

Value of Art ^ shown the potion which 

In ^ present Art will occupy in the social S 3 rstem as 
“**** finally constituted. I have yet to 

speak: of its influence in the actual movement of 
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regeneration which Poativism is inaugurating. We 
have already seen that each of the three classes 
who participate in this movement, asstimes 
functions similar to those for which it is 
ultimately destined ; performing them in a more 
strenuous, though less methodic way. This is 
obviously true of the philosophic class who head 
th(f movement ; nor is it less true of the proletariate, 
from whom it derives its vigour, or of women, whose 
support gives it a moral sanction. It is, therefore, 
at :tet sight probable that the same will hold good 
of the esihetic conditions which are necessary to the 
completeness ot these three functions of the social 
organism. On closer examination we shall find 
that this is the case. 

Construction The principal function of Art is to 
of noriMi types construct types on the basis furnished 
^ed b^phi^ Science. Now this is precisely what 
oaophy is required for inaugurating the new 
social S3^tem. However perfectiy its first prin- 
ciples may be elaborated by thinkers, they will still 
be not sufficiently definite for the practical result. 
Systematic study of the Past can only reveal the 
Future in general outline. Even in the simpler 
sciences periect distincbiess is impossible without 
overstepping the limits of actual proof. Still more, 
therefore, in Sociology will the conclusions of Science 
fall always far short of that degree of precision and 
clearness, without which no principle can be thor- 
oughly popularized. But at the point where Philo- 
sophy must always leave a void, Poetry steps in and 
stimulates to practical action. In the early periods 
of Polytheism, Poetry repaired the defects of the 
system viewed dogmatically. Its value will be even 
greater in idealizing a system founded, not upon 
imagination, but upon ol^rvation of fact. In the 
next chapt^ I shall dwell at greater length on the 
service which Poetry will render in representing' 
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the central conception of Positivism. It will be 
easy to apply the same principle to other cases. 

PictSiw of efforts to accomplish this 

the Future of object, the Positivist poet will naturally 
be led to form prophetic pictures of the 
regeneration of Man, viewed in every aspect that 
admits of being ideally represented. And this is 
the second service which Art will render to the 
cause of social renovation ; or rather it is an exten- 
sion of the first. Systematic formation of Utopias 
will in fact become habitual ; on the distinct under- 
standing that, as in every other branch of art, the 
ideal shall be kept in subordinatipn to the real. 
The unlimited license which is apparently given to 
Utopias by the unsettled character of lie time is 
in reality a bar to their practical influence, 
since eyen the wildest dreamers shrink from extrava- 
gance that oversteps the ordinary conditions of 
mental sanity. But when it is once understood 
that the sphere of Imagination is simply that of 
explaining and giving life to the conclusions of 
Reason, the severest thinkers will welcome its 
influence ; because so far from obscuring truth, it 
will give greater distinctness to it than could be 
given by Science unassisted. Utopias have, then, 
their legitimate purpose, and Positivism will strongly 
encourage their formation. They form a class of 
poetry which, under sound sociological principles, 
will prove of material service in leading the people of 
the West towards the normal state. Each of tho 
five modes of Art may participate in this salutary 
influence ; each in its own way may give a foretaste 
of the beauty and greatness of the new life that is 
now offered to the individual, to the family, and to 
society. 

Contrasts From this second mode in which Art 
with the past assists the great work of reconstruction 
we pass naturally to a third, which at the present 
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tiip® is of equal importance. To remove the spell 
under which the Western nations are still blinded 
to the Future by the decayed ruins of the Past, all 
that is necessary is to bring these ruins into com- 
pwson with the prophetic pictures of which we 
have been speaking. Since the decline of Catholicism 
in the fourteenth century, Art has exhibited a critical 
sp2it alien to its true nature, which is essentially 
synthetic. Henceforth it is to be constructive 
rather than critical ; yet this is not incompatible 
with the secondary object of contending against 
opinions, and still more against modes of life, which 
ought to have died out with the Catholic system, or 
wifii the revolutionary period which followed it. 
But resistance to some of the most deeply-rooted 
errors of the Past will not interfere with the larger 
purpose of Positivist Art. No direct criticism will 
be needed. Whether against theological or against 
metaphysical dogmas, argument is henceforth need- 
less, even in a philosophical treatise, much more so 
in poetry. All that is needed is simple contrast, 
which in most cases would be* implied rather than 
expressed, of the procedure of Positivism and Catho- 
licism in reference to similar social and moral prob- 
lems. The scientific basis of such a contrast, is 
already furnished ; it is for Art to do the rest, since 
the appeal should be to Feeling rather than to 
Reason. At the clase of the last chapter I men- 
tioned the principal case in which this comparison 
wouldhave been of service, the introduction, namely, 
of Positivism to the two Southern nations. It was 
the task that I had marked out for my saintly fellow- 
worker, for it is one in which the es&etic powers of 
women would be peculiarly available. 

In this, the third of its temporary functions. 
Positivist Art approximates to its normal character^ 
We have spoken of its idealization of the Future, but 
here it will idealize the Fast also. Positivism can- 
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not be accepted until it has rendered the fullest and 
most 'scrupulous justice to Catholicism. Our 
poets, so far from detracting from the moral and 
political worth of the mediaeval S 3 ^tem, will begin 
by doing all the honour to it that is consistent with 
philosophical truth, as a prelude to the stiU hi^er 
beauty of the system which supersedes it. It will 
be the inauguration of their permanent officer of 
restoring the Past to life. For it is equally in the 
interest of systematic thought and of social S 5 mi- 
pathy that die relation of the Past to the Future 
should be deeply impressed upon alii 

But these three steps towards the,incorporation of 
Art into the final order, though not far distant, 
cannot be taken immediately. They presuppose a 
degree of intellectual preparation which is not yet 
reached either by the public or by its ^thetic 
teachers. The present generation under which, in 
France, the great revolution is now peacefully 
entering upon its second phase, may diffuse Posi- 
tivism largely, not merely amongst qualified thinkers, 
but among the people of Paris, who are entrusted 
with ,the destinies of Western Europe, and among 
women of nobler nature. The next generation^ 
growing up in the midst of this movement, may, 
before tiie expiration of a century from the date of 
the Convention, complete spontaneously the moral 
and mental inauguration of tiie new system, by exhi- 
biting tile new esthetic features which Humanity 
in her regenerate condition will assume. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions of this chap- 
ter. We have found Positive Philosophy peculiarly 
favourable to the continuous development of all 
the fine arts. A doctrine which encourages Humanity 
to strive for perfection of every kind, cannot but 
foster and assimilate that foim of mental activity 
by which our sense of perfection is jsa highly stimu- 
lated. It controls the Ideal, indeed, by systematic 
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study of the Real ; but only in order to furnish it 
with an objective basis, and so to secure its coher- 
ence and its moral value. Placed on this footing, 

• our esthetic faculties are better adapted than the 
scientific, both to the nature and range of our under- 
standing, and also to that which is file object of all 
intellectual effort, the organization of human unity. 
For they axe more immediately connected with 
Feeling, on which the unity of our nature must rest. 
Next to direct culture of the heart, it is in ideal 
Art that we shall find the best assistance in our 
efforts to become more loving and more noble. 

Logically, Art should have a salutary infiuence 
upon our intellectual faculties, because it familiarizes 
us from diildhood with the features by which all 
constructive efforts of man should be characterized. 
Science has lor a long time preferred the analytic 
method,whereas Art, even in fiiese times of anarchy, 
always aixns at Synfiiesis, which is the final goal of 
all intellectual activity. Even when Art, contrary 
to its nature, undertakes to destroy, it cannot do 
its wodr, whatever it be, lyithout constructing. 
Thus, by implanting a taste and faculty for ide^ 
construction. Art enables us to build with greater 
effect than ever upon the more stubborn soil of 
reality, " 

On all these grounds Art, in the Positive system, 
is made the primary basis of general education. 
In a sul^equent st^e education assumes a more 
scientific character, with the object of supplying 
systematic notions of the extemad world. But in' 
sifter life Art resumes its original position. There 
the ordinary functions of the spiritual power will be 
esthetic rather than scientific. The t^ee elements 
of which the modifying power is composed will 
become spontaneously file organs of idealization, 
a function which will henceforth never be disso- 
ciated from the power of philosophic synthesis. 
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Such a combination implies that the new philoso- 
phers shall have a true feeling for all the fine arts. 
In ordinary times passive appreciation of them will 
suffice ; but there wiU occasionally be periods where 
philosophic effort ceases to be necessary, and which 
call rather for the vigour of the poet ; and at these 
times the more powerful minds among them should 
be capable of rising to the loftiest creative effbrts. 
Difficult as the condition may be, it is essential to 
the full degree of moral influence of which their pffice 
admits and which their work requires. The priest of 
Humanity will not have attained his full measure of 
superiority over the priest of God, until, with the in- 
tellect of the Philosopher, he combines the enthusiasm 
of the Poet, as well as the tenderness of Woman, 
and the People's energy. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION. THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 

Recapituia- ^ovE, then* is our principle ; Order 
tion of the re- OUT basis ; and Progress our end. Such, 
•uits obtained gg preceding chapters have shown, 
is the essential character of the system of life which 
Positivism offers for the definite acceptance of 
society ; a system which regulates the whole course 
of our private and public existence, by bringing 
Feeling, Reason, and Activity into permanent 
harmony. In this final synthesis, all essential 
conditions dre far more perfectly fulfilled than in 
any other. Each special element of our nature is 
more fully develop^, and at the same time the 
general working of *^0 whole is more coherent. 
Greater distinctness is given to the truth tiiat the 
affective element predominates in our nature. 
Life in all its actions and thoughts is brought under 
the control and inspiring charm of Social Sympathy. 

By the supremacy of the Heart, the Intellect, so 
far from being crushed, is elevated ; for all its 
powers are consecrated to the service of the social 
instincts, with the purpose of strengthening their 
influence and directing their employment. By 
acceptmg its subordination to Feeling, Reason 
adds to its own authority. To it we look for the 
revelation of the laws of nature, of the established 
Order which dictates the inevitable conditions of 
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human liie. The objective basis thus discovered 
for human efEort reacts most beneficially on our 
moral nature. Forced as we are to accept it, it 
controls the fickleness to which our affections are 
liable, and acts as a direct stimulus to social sym- 
pathy. Concentrated on so high an office, the ^ 
intellect will be preserved from useless digression ; 
and will yet find a boundless field for its operations 
in the study of aU the natural laws by which human 
destinies are affected, and especially those which 
relate to the constitution of man or of sodet^. The 
fact that every Subject is to be regarded tom the 
sociological point of view, so far tom discouragiiig 
even the most abstract order of speculations, ^ds 
to their lo^cal coherence as well as to Iheir moral 
value, by introducing the central principle round 
which alone they can be co-ordinato into a wtole. 

And whilst Reason is admitted to its due share 
of influence on human life, Imagination is also 
strengthened and called into constant exercise. 
Henceforth it will assume its proper function^ the 
idealization of truth. For the objecfive basis of 
our conceptions scientific investigation is necessary. 
But this basis once obtained^ constitution of 
our mind is far better adapted to estlictic than to 
scientific study, provided always that imagination 
never disregard the truths of science, and degenerate 
into extravagance. Subject to this condition. 
Positivism gives every encouragement to esthetic 
studies, being, as they are, so closely related to its 
guiding principle afid to its practic^ aim, to Love 
* namely, and to Progress. Art will ent^ largely 
into the social life of the Future, and will be regard^ 
as the most pleasurable and most salutary exercise 
of our intellectual powers, because it leads them in 
the most direct manner to the culture and improve- 
ment of our moral nature. 

Originating in the first instance tom practical 
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life, Positivisni vnU return thither vdth increased 
force, now that its long period of scientific prepara- 
tion is accomplished, and that it has occupied the 
field of moral truth, which henceforth will be its 
principal domain. Its principle of S 3 mipathy, so 
far from relaxing our efforts, will stimulate all our 
faculties to universal activity by urging them on- 
walds towards perfection of every kind. Scientific 
study of the natural Order is inculcated solely with 
the view of direqting all tho forces of Man and of 
Society to its improvement by artificial effort. 
Hitheiix) this aim has hardly been recognized, even 
with regard to the material world, and but a very 
small proportion of our energies has been spent 
upon it. Yet the aim is high, provided always 
that the view taken of human progress extend 
beyond its lower and more material stages. Our 
theoretical powers once concentrated on the moral 
problems which form their principal field, our 
practical energies wiU not fail to take the same direc- 
tion, devoting themselves to that portion of ttie 
natural Order which is most imperfect, and at the 
time most modifiable. With these larger and more 
systematic views of human life, its best efforts will 
be ^ven to the improvement of the mind, and still 
more to the improvement of the character and to 
the increase of affection and courage. Public and 
private life are now brought into close relation by 
the identity of their principal aim, which, being 
kept constantly in sight, ennobles every action in 
both. Practical questions must ever continue to 
preponderate, as before, over questions of theory* 
but this condition, so tar from being adverse to 
speculative power, concentrates it upon the most 
d^cult of ah problems, the discovery of mcural 
and social laws, our knowledge of which will never 
be fully adequate to our practical reqromnents. 
Mental and practical activity of this kind can never 
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result in hardness of feeling. On the contrary, it 
impresses us more strongly with the conviction that 
Sympathy is not merely our highest happiness, but 
the most effectual of all our means of improvement ; 
and that without it, all other means can be of little 
avail. 

Thus it is that in the Positive system, the Heart, 
the Intellect, and the Giaractcr mutually strengthen 
aind develop one another, because each is systemati- 
cally directed to the mode of action for which it is by 
nature adapted. Public and private life are brought 
into a far more harmonious relation than in any 
former time, because the purpose to which both are 
consecrated is identical ; the difference being merely 
in the range of their activities. The aim in both is 
to secure, to the utmost possible extent, the victory 
of Social feeling over Self-love ; and to this aim all 
our powers, whether of affection, thought, or action, 
are in both unceasingly directed. 

This, then, is the shape in which the great human 
problem comes definitely before us. Its solution 
demands all the appliances of Social Art. The prim* 
ary principle on which the solution rests, is the 
separation of the two elementary powers of society ; 
the moral power of counsel, and the political powm 
of command. The necessary preponderance of the 
latter, which rests upon material force, corresponds 
to the fact that in our imperfect nature, where the 
coarser wants are the most pressing and the most 
continuously felt, the selfish instincts are nattirally 
stronger than the unselfi^ In the absence of all 
compulsory authority, our action even as indivi<* 
duals would be feeble and purposeless, and social 
life still more certainly would lose ite character 
and its energy. Moral force, therefore, by which 
is meant the force of conviction and persuasion, is 
to bd regarded simply as a modifymg infinence, not 
as a means of authoritative direction. 
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Moral force originates in Feeling and in Reason* 
It represents the social side of our nature, and to 
this its direct influence is limited. Indeed by the 
very fact that it is the expression of our highest 
attributes, it is precluded from that practical 
ascendancy which is possessed by faculties of a 
lower but more energetic kind. Inferior to material 
foree in power, though superior to it in dignity, it 
contrasts and opposes its own classiflcation of men 
according to the standard of moral and intellectual 
worth, to the classification by wealth and worldly 
position which actually prevails. True, the higher 
standard will never be adopted practically, but the 
eflort to uphold it will react beneficially on the 
natural order of society. It will inspire those 
larger views, and reanimate that sense of duty, 
which are so apt to become obliterated in the ordin^ 
ary current of life. 

The means of eflecting this important result, the 
need of which is so generally felt, will not be want^ 
ing, when the moderating power enters upon its 
characteristic function of preparing us for practical 
life by a rational system of education, throughout 
which, even in its intellectual department, moral 
considerations will predominate. This power wfll 
therefore concentrate itself upon theoretical and 
moral questions ; and it oan only maintain its 
position as the recognized organ of social sympathy, 
by invariable abstinence from political action. It 
will be its first duty to contend against the ambi- 
tious instincts of its own memb^. True, such 
instincts, in spite of the impurity of their sourcei 
may be of use in those natures who are really 
destined for the indispensable business of govern- 
ment. But for a spiritual power formal renuncia- 
tion of wealth and rank is at the very root of its 
influence ; it is the first of the condirions which 
justify it in resisting the encroachments ito iriiich 
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political power is always tempted. Hence the 
classes to whose natural sympathies it looks for 
support are those who. like itself, are excluded horn 
political administration. 

Women, from their strongly sympathetic nature, 
are the original source of aU moral influence ; and 
they are peculiarly qualifled by the passive charac- 
ter of their life to assist the action of the spiiitiiaJ 
power in the family. In its essential function of 
education, their co-operation is of the highest 
importance. The education of young children is 
entrusted to their sole charge ; and ihe education 
of more advanced years simply consists in giving a 
more systematic shape to what the molher has 
already inculcated in childhood. As a wife, too. 
Woman assumes still more distinctly the spiritual 
function of counsel; she softens by persuasion 
where the philosopher can only influence by con- 
viction. In social meetings, again, the only mode of 
public life in which women can participate, they 
assist the spiritual power in the formation of Public 
Opinion, of which it is the systematic organ, by 
applying the principles which it inculcates to the 
case of particular actions or persons. In all these 
matters their influence will be far more eflectui^. 
when men have done their duty to women by 
setting them free from the necessity of gaining their 
ovrn livelihood ; and when women on their side 
have renounced both power and wealth, as we see 
so often exemplified among the working classes. 

' The affinity of the People with the philosophic 
power is less direct and less pure ; but it will prove 
a vigorous ally in meeting ^e otetacles whieffi the 
temporal power will inevitably oppose. The work- 
ing classes, having but little spare time and small 
individual influence, cannot, except on rare occa- 
sions, participate in the practical ^ministration of 
government, since all efficient government involves. 
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concentration of power. Moral force, on the con- 
trary, created as it is by free convergence of opinion, 
admits of, and indeed requires, Hie widest ramifica- 
tion. Working men, owing to their freedom from 
practical responsibilities and their unconcern for 
personal aggrandisement, are better disposed than 
their employers to broad views and to generous 
sympathies, « and will therefore naturally associate 
themselves with the spiritual power. It is they 
who will furnish the basis of a true public opinion, 
so soon as they are enabled by Positive education, 
which is specially framed with a view to their case, 
to give greater definiteness to their aspirations. 
Their wants and their sympathies will alike induce 
them to support the philosophic pJiesthood as the 
systematic guardian of their interests against the 
governing classes. In return for such protection 
they will bring the whole weight of their influence 
to assist the priesthood in its great social mission, 
the subordination of Politics to Morals. In those 
exceptional cases where it becomes necessary for 
the moderating power to assume political functions, 
the popular element will of itself suffice for the 
emergency, thus exempting the philosophic element 
from participating in an anomaly from which its 
character could hardly fail to sufler, as would be the 
case also in a still higher degree with the feminine 
character. 

The direct influence of Reason over our imperfect 
nature is so feeble that the new priesthood co^d not 
of itself ensure such respect for its theories as would 
bring them to any practical result. But thb 
sympathies of women and of the people operating 
as they will in every town and in every family, wiU 
be sufficient to ensure its efficacy in organizing that 
legitimate degree of moral pressure which the poor 
may bring to bear upon the rich. Moreover, we 
maylook, as one of the results of our common system 
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of education, for additional aid in the ranks of Ihe 
governing classes themselves; for some of their 
noblest members vnll volunteer their assistance to 
the spiritual power, forming, so to speak, a new order 
of ctuvalry. And yet, with all th^s, comprehe^ive 
as our orgaiuzation of moral force may be, so great 
is the innate strength of the selhsh instincts, that 
our success in solving the great human problem will 
always fall short of what we might legitimately 
desire. To this conclusion we must come, in what- 
ever way we regard the destiny of Man ; but it 
should only encourage us to combine our efforts still 
more strongly in order to ameliorate the order of 
Nature in its most important, that is, in its moral 
aspects, these being at once the most modifiable 
and the most imperfect. 

The highest progress of man and of society con- 
sists in gradual increase of our mastery over all our 
defects, especially the defects of our moral nature. 
Among the nations of antiquity the progress in this 
direction was but small ; all that they could do was 
to prepare the way for it by certain necessary 
phases of intellectual and social development. The 
whole tendency of Greek and Roman society was 
such as made it impossible to form a distinct con- 
ception of the great psoblem of our moral nature. 
In fact, Morals were with them invariably subor- 
dinate to Politics. Nevertheless, it is moral pro- 
gress which alone can satisfy our nature ; and in 
the Middle Ages it was recognized as the highest aim 
of human effort, notwithstanding that its intellectual 
and social conditions were as yet very imperfectly 
realized. The creeds of the khddle Ages were too 
unreal and imperfect, the character of society was 
too military and aristocratic, to allow Morals and 
Politics to assume permanently their right relation. 
The attempt was made, however ; and, inadequate 
as it was, it was enough to allow the people the 
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West to appreciate the fundamental principle 
involved in it, a principle destined to survive the 
opinions and the habits of life from which it arose. 
Its full weight could never be felt until the Positive 
spirit had extended beyond the elementary subjects 
to which it had been so long subjected, to the sphere 
of social truth ; and had tiius reached the position 
at •which a complete synthesis became possible. 
Equally essential was it that in those countries which 
had been incorporated into the Western Empire, 
and had passed from it into Catholic Feudalism, 
war should be definitely superseded by industrial 
activity. In the long period of tiansition which 
has elapsed since the Middle Ages, both these con- 
ditions have been fulfilled, while at the same time 
the old system has been gradually decomposed. 
Finally the great crisis of the Revolution has 
stimulated all advanced minds to reconsider, 
with better intellectual and social principles, the 
same problem that Christianity and Chivalry had 
attempted. The radical solution of it was then 
begun, and it is now completed, and enunciated in 
a systematic form by Positivism. 

Humanity is ^ essential phases in the evolution 
the ceritre^to of Society answer to corresponding 
M^Mt of phases in the growth of the individual, 
ti^sm ccmvcr- whether it has proceeded spontaneously 
86® or under systematic guidance, supposing 

always that his development be complete. But it 
is not enough to prove the close connexion which 
exists between aU modes and degrees of human 
regeneration. We have yet to find a central point 
round which all will naturally meet. In this point 
consists the unity of Positivism as a system of life. 
Unless it can be thus condensed, round one single 
principle, it will never wholly supersede the S 3 mthe- 
sis of Theology, notwithstanding its superiority in the 
reality and stability of its component parts, and 
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in tlieir homogeneity and coherence as a whole. 
There should be a central point in the system 
towards which Feeling, Reason, and Activity alike 
converge. The proof that Positivism possesses 
such a central point will remove the last obstacles 
to its complete acceptance, as the guide of private 
or of public life. 

Such a centre we find in the great conception of 
Humanity, towards which every aspect of Positivism 
naturally converges. By it the conception of God 
will be entirely superseded, and a synthesis be 
formed, more complete and permanent than that 
provisionally established by the old religions. 
Through it the new doctrine becomes at once acces- 
sible to men’s hearts in its full extent and appli- 
cation, From their heart it will penetrate their 
minds, and thus the immediate necessity of begin- 
ning with a long and difficult course of study is 
avoided, though this must of course be always 
indispensable to its systematic teachers. 

Thu central point of Positivism is even more 
moral than intellectual in character : it represents 
the principle of Love upon which the whole system 
rests. It is the peculiar characteristic of the Great 
Being who is here set forth, to be compounded of 
separable elements. Its existence depend therefore 
entirely upon mutual Love knitting together its 
various parts. The calculations of self-interest 
can never be substituted as a combining infiuence 
for the sympathetic instincts. 

Yet the l^lief in Humanity, while stimulating 
Sympathy, at the same time exilarges the scope and 
vigour of tiie Intellect. For it requires high powers 
of generalization to conceive clearly of this vast 
organism, as the result of spontaneous co-operation, 
abstractionmade of all partial antagonisms. Reason, 
then, has its part in this central dogma as well as 
Love. It enlarges and completes our couception 
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of the Supreme Being, by revealing to us the external 
and internal conditions of its existence. 

Lastly, our active powers are stimulated by it no 
less than our feelings and our reason. For since 
Humanity is so far more complex than any other 
organism, it will react more strongly and more con- 
tinuously on its environment, submitting to its influ- 
endb and so modifying it. Hence results Progress 
which is simply the development of Order, under 
the influence of Love. 

Thus, in the conception of Humanity, the three 
essential aspects of Positivism, its subjective prin- 
ciple, its objective dogma, and its practical object, 
are united. Towards Humanity, who is for us the 
only true Great Being, we, the conscious elements 
of whom she is composed, shall henceforth direct 
every aspect of our life, individual or collective. 
Our thoughts will be devoted to the knowledge of 
Humanity, our affections to her love, our actions to 
her service. 

Positivists then may, more truly than theological 
believers of whatever creed, regard life as a continu- 
ous and earnest act of worship ; worship which will 
elevate and purify our feelings, Enlarge and enlighten 
our thoughts, ennoble and invigorate our actions. 
It supplies a direct solution, so far as a solution is 
possible, of fhe great problem of the Middle Ages, 
the subordination of Politics to Morals. For this 
follows at once from the consecration now given to 
the principle that social sympathy should prepon- 
derate over self-love. 

Thus Poritivism becomes, in the true sense of 
the word, a ReMgion ; Ihe only religion which is 
real and complete ; destined .therefore to replace aQ 
imperfect and provisional S3^tems resting on the 
primitive baris of theology. 

For even the synthesis established by the old 
theocracies of Egypt and India was insufficient. 
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because, being based on purely subjective principles 
it could never embrace practical life, which must 
always be subordinatedrto the objective realities 
of the external world. Theocracy was thus limited 
at the outset to the sphere of thought and of feeling ; 
and part even of this field was soon lost when Art 
became emancipated from theocratical control, 
showing a spontaneous tendency to its natural 
vocation of idealizing real life. Of science and of 
morality the priests were still left sole arbiters ; 
but here, too, their influence materially diminished 
so soon as the discovery of the simpler abstract 
truths of Positive science gave birth to Greek 
Philosophy. Philosophy, though as yet neces- 
sarily restricted to the metaphysical stage, yet 
already stood forward as the rival of the sacerdotal 
system. Its attempts to construct were in them- 
selves fruitless ; but they overthrew Polytheism, 
and ultimately transformed it into Monotheism. 
In this the last phase of theology, the intellectual 
authority of the priests was undermined no less 
deeply than the principle of their doctrine. They 
lost their hold upon Science, as long ago they had 
lost their hold upon Art. All that remained to them 
was the moral guidance of society ; and even this 
was soon compromised by the progress of free 
thought ; progress really due to the Positive spirit, 
although its systematic exponents still belong to 
the metaphysical school. 

With the dis- When Science had expanded suffi- 
covery of sod- ciently to exist apart from Philosophy, 
it showed a rapid tendency towards a 
the basis of synthesis of its own, ahke mcompatible 
wTOpossibite metaphysics and with theology, 

sdence^^^’^g It was late in appearing, because it 
SSted*o5°1!he long series of preliminary 

study 0 ° Hu* efforts : but as it approached com- 
pletion, it gradually brought the 
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Positive spirit to bear upon tHe organization of 
practical life, from which that spirit had originally 
emanated. But thoroughly to effect this result 
was impossible until the science of Sociology had 
been formed ; and this was done by my discovery 
of the law of historical development. Henceforth 
all true men of science will rise to the higher dignity 
of philosophers, and by so doing will necessarily 
assume somettung of the sacerdotal character, 
because the final result to which their researches 
tend is the subordination of every subject of 
thought to the moral principle ; a result which 
leads us at once to the acceptance of a complete 
and homogeneous synthesis. Thus the philoso- 
phers of the future become priests of Humanity, 
and their moral and intellectual influence will be 
far wider and more deeply rooted than that of any 
former priesthood. The primary condition of their 
spiritual authority is exclusion from political 
power, as a guarantee that theory and practice 
shall be systematically kept apart. A system in 
which the organs of counsel and those of command 
are never identical cannot possibly degenerate into 
any of the evils of theocracy. 

By entirely renouncing wealth and worldly 
position, and that not as indmduals merely, but 
as a body, the pries te of Humanity will occupy a 
position of unparalleled dignity. For with their 
moral influence they will combine what since the 
downfall of the old theocracies has always been 
separated from it, the influence of superiority in 
art and science. Reason, Imagination, and Feel- 
ing will be brought into unison : and so united will 
react strongly on the imperious conditions of 
practical life ; bringing it into closer accordance 
with the laws of universal morality, from which 
it is so prone to deviate. And the influence of 
this new modifying power will be the greater that the 
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synthesis on which it rests will have preceded 5nd 
prepared the way for the social system of the 
future ; whereas theology could not arrive at its 
central principle, until &e time of its decline was 
approaching. All functions, then, that co-operate 
in the elevation of man will be regenerated by the 
Positive priesthood. Science, Poetry, Morality, 
will be devoted to the study, the praise, and the 
love of Humanity, in order that under their com- 
bined influence, our political action may be more 
unremittingly given to her service. 

With such a mission. Science acquires a position 
of unparalleled importance, as the sole means 
through which we come to know the nature and 
conditions of this Great Being, the worship of whom 
should be the distinctive feature of our whole life. 
For this all-important knowledge, the study of 
Sociology would seem to suffice : but Sociology itself 
depends upon preliminary study, first of the outer 
world, in which the actions of Humanity take 
place ; and secondly, of Man, the individual agent. 

The object of Positivist worship is not like that 
of theological believers an absolute, isolated, 
incomprehensible Being, whose existence admits 
of no demonstration, or comparison with anything 
real. The evidence of the Being here set forward 
is spontaneous, and is shrouded in no mystery. 
Before we can praise, love, 'and serve Humanity 
as we ought, we must know something of the 
laws which govern her existence, an existence more 
complicated than any other of which we are cog- 
nizant. 

statical As- virtue of this complexity, 

pacts of Hu- Humanity possesses the attributes of 
vitality in a- higher degree than any 
other organization ; that is to say, there is at 
once more intimate harmony of the component 
elements, and more complete subordination to the 
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external world. Immense as is the magnitude oi 
this organism measured both in Time and Space, 
yet earn of its parts carefully examined will show 
the general consensus of the whole. At the same 
time it is more dependent than any other upon the 
conditions of the outer world ; in other words, 
upon the sum of^ the laws that regulate inferior 
phenomena. Like other vital organisms, it sub* 
mits to mathematical, astronomical, physical, 
chemical, and biological conditions ; and, in 
addition to these, is subject to special laws of 
Sociology with which lower organisms are not 
concern^. But as a further result of its higher 
complexity it reacts upon the world more power- 
fully ; and is indeed in a true sense its chief. 
Scientifically defined, then, it is truly the Supremo 
Being : the Being who manifests to the fullest 
extent all the highest attributes of life. 

But there is yet another feature peculiar to 
Humanity, and one of primary importance. That 
feature is, that the elements of which she is com- 
posed must always have an independent existence. 
In other organisms the parts, have no existence 
when severed from the whole ; but this, the greatest 
of all organisms, is made up of lives which can 
really be separated. There is, as we have seen, 
harmony of parts as well as independence, but the 
last of these conditions is as indispensable as the 
first. Humanity would cease to be superior to 
other beings were it possible for her elements^to 
become inseparable. The two conditions are 
equally necessary : but the difficulty of reconciling 
them is so great as to account at once for the slow- 
ness with which this highest of all organisms has 
been developed. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the new Supreme Being is, like the old, 
merely a subjective result of our powers of abstrac- 
tion. Its existence is revealed to us, on the con- 
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trary, by close investigation of objective fact. 
Man indeed, as an individual, cannot properly 
be said to exist, except in the exaggerated abstrac- 
tions of modern metaphysicians. Existence in 
the true sense can only be predicated of Humanity ; 
although the complexity of her nature prevented 
men from forming a systematic, conception of, it, 
until the necessary stages of scientific initiation 
had been passed. Bearing this conclusion in mind, 
we shall be able now to distinguish in Humanity 
two distinct orders of functions : those by which 
she acts upon the world, and those which bind 
together her component parts. Humanity cannot 
herself act otherwise than by her separable 
members ; but the efficiency of these members 
depends upon their working in co-operation, 
whether instinctively or with design. We find, 
then, external functions relating principally to 
the material existence of this organism ; and 
internal functions by which its movable ele- 
ments are combined. This distinction is but an 
application of the great theory, due to Bichat's 
genius, of the distinction between the life of 
nutrition and the life of relation which we find in 
the individual organism. Philosophically it is 
the source from which we derive the great social 
principle of separation of spiritual from temporal 
power. The temporal power governs : it origin- 
ates in the personal instincts, and it stimulates 
activity. On it depends social Order. The 
spiritual power can only moderate : it is the 
exponent of our social instincts, and it promotes 
co-operation, which is the guarantee of Progress. 
Of these functions of Humanity the first corre- 
sponds to the function of nutrition, the second to 
that of innervation in the individual organism. 
i>y&amicai Having now viewed our subject 
statically, we may come to its dynami- 
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cal aspect ; reserving more detailed discussion for 
the tlurd volume of this treatise, which deals with 
my fundamental theory of human development. 
The Great Being whom we worship is not immut- 
able any more than it is absolute. Its nature is 
relative ; and, as such, is eminently capable of 
growth. In a word it is the most viti of all living 
befhgs known to us. It extend? and becomes more 
complex by the continuous successions of genera- 
tions. But in its progressive changes as well as 
in its permanent functions, it is subject to invariable 
laws. And these laws considered, as we may now 
consider them, as a whole, form a more sublime 
object of contemplation than the solemn inaction 
of the old Supreme Being, whose existence was 
passive except when interrupted by acts of arbi- 
trary and unintelligible volition. Thus it is. only 
by Positive science that we can appreciate this 
highest of all destinies to which all the fatalities of 
individual life are subordinate. It is with this 
as with subjects of minor importance : systematic 
study of the Past is necessary in order to determine 
the Future, and so explain the tendencies of the 
Present. Let us then pass from the conception of 
Humanity as fully developed, to the history of 
its rise and progress ; a history in which all other 
modes of progress are included. In ancient times 
the conception was incompatible with the theo- 
logical spirit and also with the military character 
of society, which involved the slavery of the pro- 
ductive classes. The feeling of Patriotism, re- 
stricted as it was at first, was the only prelude then 
possible to the recognition of Humanity. From 
this narrow nationality there arose in the Middle 
Ages the feeling of universal brotherhood, as soon 
as military life had entered on its defensive phase, 
and all supernatural creeds had spontaneously 
merged into a monotheistic form commen to the 
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whole West. The growth of Chivalry, and the 
attempt made to efiect a permanent separation of 
the two social powers, announced already the 
subordination of Politics to Morals, and thus 
showed that the conception of Humanity was in 
direct course of preparation. But the unreal and 
anti-social nature of the mediaeval creed, and the 
military and aristocratic character of feudal 
society, made it impossible to go very far in this 
direction. The abolition of personal slavery was 
the most essential result of this important period. 
Society’ could now assume its industrial character ; 
and feelings of fraternity were encouraged by modes 
of life in which all classes alike participated. Mean- 
while, the growth of the Positive spirit was pro- 
ceeding, and preparing the way for the estabhsh- 
ment of Social Science, by which alone all other 
Positive studies should be systematized. This 
being done, the conception of the Great Being be- 
came possible. It was with reference to subjects 
of a speculative and scientific nature that the 
conception first arose in a distinct shape. As early 
as two centuries ago, Pascal ^oke of the human 
race as one Man.^ Amidst the inevitable decline 
of the theological and military system, men be- 
came conscious of the movement of society, which 
had now advanced through so many phases ; and 
the notion of Progress as a distinctive feature of 
Humanity became admitted. Still the conception 
of Humanity as the basis for a new S3aithesi5 was 
impossible until the crisis of the French Revolution: 
That crisis on the one hand proved the urgent 

1 Toute la suite des homines, pendant le cours de tant de 
si^es, doit dtre consid^^e comme un mSme homme qui 
subsiste toujours et qui appiend continuellement. — Pascal, 
PmsicSf Part 1, Art. I. [The whole succession of men dur- 
ing the course of so many centuries should be considered as 
one Man ever living and constantly learning.] 
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necessity for social regeneration, and on the other 
gave birth to the only philosophy capable of 
effecting it. Thus our consciousness of the new 
Great Being has advanced co-extensively with its 
growth. Our present conception of it is as much 
the measure of our social progress as it is the 
summary of Positive knowledge. 
inors(anic and In speaking of the di^ty of Science 
organic ^ when regenerated by this lofty applica- 
tion of it, I do not refer solely to the 
nexion with special science of Social phenomena, 
but also to the preliminary studies of 
vaaaitj Life and of the Inorganic World, both 
of which form an essential portion of Positive 
doctrine. A social mission of high importance 
will be recognized in the most elementary sciences, 
whether it be for the sake of their method or for 
the value of their scientific results. True, the 
religion of Humanity will lead to the entire aboli- 
tion of scientific Academies, because their ten- 
dency, especially in France, is equally hurtful to 
science and morality. They encourage mathe- 
maticians to confine their attention exclusively to 
the first step in the scientific scale ; and biologists 
to pursue their studies without any solid basis or 
definite purpose. Special studies carried on with- 
out regard for the encyclopaedic principles which 
determine the relative value of knowledge, and 
its bearing on human life, will be condemned by all 
men of right feeling and good sense. Such men 
will feel the necessity of resisting the morbid 
narrowness of mind and heart to which the anarchy 
of our times inevitably leads. But the abolition 
of the Academic system will only ensure a larger 
measure of respect for*^all scientific researches of 
real value, on whatever subject. The study of 
Mathematics, the value of which is at present 
negatived by its hardening tendency, now 
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manifest its latent moral efficacy, as the only sure 
basis for firm conviction ; a state of mind that 
can never be perfectly attained in more complex 
subjects of thought, except by those who have 
experienced it in the simpler subjects. When the 
close connexion of all scientific knowledge becomes 
more generally admitted. Humanity will reject 
politick teachers who are ignorant of Geometi^, 
as well as geometricians who neglect Sociology. 
Biology meanwhile will lose its dangerous material- 
lism, and will receive all the respect due to its 
close connexion with social science and its import- 
antbearing on the essential doctrines of Positivism. 
To attempt to explain the life of Humanity without 
first examining the lower forms of life, would be 
as serious an error as to study Biology without 
regard to the social purpose which Biology is 
intended to serve. Science has now become indis- 
pensable to the establishment of moral truth, and 
at the same time its subordination to the inspira- 
tions of the heart is fully recognized ; thus it takes 
its place henceforward among the most essential 
functions of the priesthood of Humanity. The 
supremacy of true Feeling will strengthen Reason, 
and will receive in turn from Reason a systematic 
sanction. Natural philosophy, besides its evident 
value in regulating the spontaneous action of 
Humanity, has a direct tendency to elevate human 
nature ; it draws from the outer world that basis 
of fixed truth which is so necessary to control our 
various desires. 

The study of Humanity therefore, directly or 
indirectly, is for the future the permanent aim of 
Science ; and Science is now in a true sense conse- 
crated, as the source from which the universal 
religion receives its principles. It reveals to us 
not merely the nature and conditions of the Great 
Being, but also its destiny and the successive 
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phases of its growth. The aim is high and ardu- 
ous ; it requires continuous and comt^cd exertion 
of all our faculties ; but it ennobles the simplest 
processes of scientific investigation by connecting 
them permanently with subjects of the deepest 
interest. The scrupulous exactness and rigorous 
caution of the Positive method, which when applied 
tcf unimportant subjects seem almost puerile, will 
be valued and insisted on when seen to he necessary 
for the efficacy of efiorts relating to our most 
essential wants. Rationalism, in the true sense 
of the word, so far from being incompatible with 
right feeling, strengthens and develops it, by 
placing all tlie facts of the case, in social questions 
especi^y, in their true light. 

The new re- however honourable the rank 

ligion it even which Science when regenerated will 

religion, the sanction 
than to Sd- given to Poetry will be even more direct 
and unqualified, because the function 
assigned to it is one which is more practical and 
which touches us more nearly. Its function will 
be the praise of Humanity. , All previous efforts 
of Art have been but the prelude to this, its natural 
mission ; a prelude often impatiently performed 
since Art threw off the yoke of theocracy at an 
earlier period than Science. Polytheism was the 
only religion under which it had free scope : there 
it could idealize all the passions of our nature, no 
attempt being made to conceal the similarity of the 
gods to the human type. The change from Poly- 
theism to Monotheism was unacceptable to 
Art, because it narrowed its field ; but towards the 
close of the Middle Ages it began to shake off the 
influence of obscure and chimerical beliefs, and 
take possession of its proper sphere. The field that 
oow lies before it in the religion of Humanity is 
inexhaustible. It is called upon to idealize the 
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social life of Man, which, in the time of the nations 
of antiquity, had not been sufficiently developed 
to inspire the highest order of poetry 
Poetic por- place it will be of the 

traiture oftoe greatest Service in enabling men to 
realize the conception of Humanity, 
tr^witb the Subject only to the condition of not 
old overstepping the fundamental truths 

of Science. Science unassisted cannot define the 
nature and destinies of this Great Being with 
sufficient clearness. In our religion the object of 
worship must be conceived distinctly, in order to 
be ardently loved and zealously serv^. Science, 
especially in subjects of this nature, is confined 
within narrow limits ; it leaves inevitable deficien- , 
cies which esthetic genius must supply. And there 
are certain qualities in Art as opposed to Science, 
which specially qualify it for the representation 
of Humanity. For Humanity is distinguished 
from other forms of life by the combination of 
independence with co-operation, attributes which 
also are natural to Poetry. For while Poetry is 
more sympathetic than Science, its productions 
have far more individuality ; the genius of their 
author is more strongly marked in them, and the 
debt to his predecessors and contemporaries is 
less apparent. Thus the synthesis on which the 
inauguration of the final religion depends, is one 
in which Art will participate more than Science, 
Science furnishing merely the necessary basis. Its 
influence will be even greater than in the times of 
Polytheism ; for powerful as Art appeared to be 
in those times, it could in reality do nothing but 
embellish the fables to which the confused ideas 
of theocracy had given rise. By its aid we shall 
for the first time rise at last to a really human point 
of view, and be enabled distinctly to understand 
the essential attributes of the Great Being of whom 
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we are members. The material power of Humanity 
and the successive phases of her physical, her 
intellectual, and, above all, her moral progress, 
will each in turn be depicted. Without the 
difficulties of anal 3 rtical study, we shall gain a 
clear knowledge of her nature and her conditions, 
by the poet's description of her future destiny, 
of Tier constant struggle against painful fatalities, 
which have at last become a source of happiness 
and greatness, of the slow growth of her infancy, 
of her lofty hopes now so near fulfilment. The 
history of universal Love, the soul by which this 
Great Being is animated ; the history, that is, of 
the marvellous advance of man, individually or 
socially, from brutish appetite to pure unselfish 
sympathy, is of itself an endless theme for the 
poeixy of the future. 

Comparisons, too, may be instituted, in which 
the poet, without specially attacking the old 
religion, will indicate the superiority of the new. 
The attributes of the new Great Being may be 
forcibly illustrated, especially during the time of 
transition, by contrast with the inferiority of her 
various predecessors. All theological types are 
absolute, indefinite, and immutable ; consequently 
in none of them has it been possible to combine to 
a satisfactory extent the attributes of goodness, 
wisdom, and power. Nor can we conceive of their 
combination, except in a Being whose existence is 
a matter of certainty, and who is subject to invari- 
able laws. The gods of Polytheism were endowed 
with energy and sympathy, but possessed neither 
dignity nor morality. They were superseded by 
the sublime deity of Monotheism, who was some- 
times represented as inert and passionless, some- 
times as impenetrable and inflexible. But the 
new Supreme Being, having a real existence, an 
existence relative and modifiable, admits of being 
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more distinctly conceived than the old ; and the 
influence of the conception will be equally strong 
and far more elevating. Each one of us will recog- 
nize in it a power superior to his own, a power on 
which the whole destiny of his life depends, since 
the life of the individual is in every respect subor- 
dinate to the evolution of the race. But the 
knowledge of this power has not the crushing 
effect of the old conception of omnipotence. For 
every great or good man will feel that his own life 
is an indispensable element in the great organism. 
The supremacy of Humanity is but the result of 
individual co-operation ; her power is not supreme, 
it is only superior to that of all beings whom we 
know. Our love for her is tainted by no degrading 
fears, yet it is always coupled with the most 
sincere reverence. Perfection is in no wise claimed 
for her ; we study her natural defects with care 
in order to remedy them as far as possible. The 
love we bear to her is a feeling as noble as it is 
strong ; it calls for no degrading expressions of 
adulation, but it inspires us with unremitting zeal 
for moral improvement. But these and other 
advantages of the new religion, though they can be 
indicated by the philosopher, need the poet to dis- 
play them in their full light. The moral grandeur 
of man when freed from the chimeras that oppress 
him, was foreseen by Goethe, and still more clearly 
by Byron. But the work of these men was one of 
destruction ; and their types could only embody 
the spirit of revolt. Poetry must rise above the 
negative stage in which, owing to the circumstances 
of the time, their genius was arrested, and must 
embrace in the Positive spirit the system of 
sociological and other laws to which human 
development is subject, before it can adequately 
portray the new Man in his relation to the new 
God. 
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o anization There is yet another way in which 
of festivals, re- Art may serve the cause of relig[ion , 
presenthiR sta- that is, in Organizing the festivals, 
mkai as^te whether private or public, of which, to 
of humanity a great esctent, the worship of Humanity 
will consist. For this pmrpose esthetic talent is 
far more required than scientific, the object in 
vie^ being to reveal the nature of the great 
Organism more clearly, by presenting all aspects 
of its existence, static or dynamic, in idealized 
forms. 

These festivals, then, should be of two kinds, 
corresponding to the two essential aspects of 
Humanity ; the first illustrating her existence, 
the second her action. Thus we shall stimulate 
both the elements of true social feeling ; the love 
of Order, namely, and the love of Progress. In 
our static festivals social Order and the feeling of 
Solidarity, will be illustrated ; the dynamic 
festivals will explain social Progress, and inspire 
the sense of historical Continuity. T aken together, 
their periodic recurrence will form a continuation 
of Positive education. They- will develop and 
confirm the principles instilled in youth. But 
there will be nothing didactic in their form ; since 
it is of the essence of Ait not to instruct otherwise 
than by giving pleasure. Of course the regular 
recurrence of these festivals, will not prevent any 
modifications which may be judged necessary to 
adapt them to special incidents that may from time 
to time arise. 

The festivals representing Order will necessarily 
take more abstract and austere forfiis than those 
of Progress. It will be their object to represent 
the statical relations by which the great Organism 
preserves its unity, and the various aspects of its 
animating principle, Love. The most universal 
and the most solemn of these festivals will be the 
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feast of Humanity, which will be held throughout 
the West at the beginning of the new year, thus 
consecrating the only custom which still remains 
in general use to relieve the prosaic dullness of 
modem life. In this feast, which celebrates the 
most comprehensiveness of all unions, every branch 
of the human race will at some future time partici- 
pate. In the same month there might be three 
festivals of a secondary order, representing the 
minor degrees of association, the Nation, the 
Province, and the Town. Giving this first month 
to the direct celebration of the social tie, we might 
devote the first days of the four succeeding months 
to the four principal domestic relations, Connubial, 
Parental, Filial, and Fraternal. In the sixth 
month, the honourable position of domestic ser- 
vice would receive its due measure of respect. 

These would be the static festivals ; taken 
together they would form a representation of the 
true theory of our individual and social nature, 
together with the principles of mor^ duty to 
which that theory gives rise. No direct mention 
is made of the personal instincts, notwithstanding 
their preponderance, because it is the main object 
of Positive worship to bring them under the control 
of the social instincts. Personal virtues are by no 
means neglected in Positive education ; but. to 
make them the objects of any special celebration, 
would only stimulate egotistic feeling. Indirectly 
their value is recognized in every part of our reli- 
gious system, in the reaction which they exercise 
upon our generous sympathies. Their omission, 
therefore, im{>lies no re^ deficiency in this ideal 
portraiture of human faculties and duties. Again, 
no special announcement of the subordination of 
Humanity to the laws of the External World is 
needed. The consciousness of this external power 
pervades every part . of the Positive system ; it 
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controls our desires, directs our speculations, 
stimulates our actions. The simple fact of the 
recurrence of our ceremonies at fixed periods, 
determined by the Earth’s motion, is enough to 
remind us of our inevitable subjection to the 
fatalities of the External World. 

As the static festivals represent Morality, so the 
dyftamic festivals, those of Progress, will represent 
History. In these the worship of Humanity 
assumes a more concrete and animated form ; as 
it will consist principally in rendering honour to 
the noblest types of each phase of human develop- 
ment. It is desirable, however, that each of the 
more important phases should be represented in 
itself, independently of the greatness of any indivi- 
dual belonging to it. Of the months unoccupied 
by static festivals, three might be given to the 
principal phases of the Past, Fetichism, Polytheism, 
and Monotheism ; and a fourth to the celebration 
of the Future, the normal state to which all these 
phases have been tending. 

Forming thus the chain of historical succession, 
we may consecrate each month to some one of the 
types who best represent the various stages. I 
omit, however, some explanations of detail given 
in the first edition of this General View, written 
at the time when I had not made the distinction 
between the abstract and concrete worship suffi- 
ciently clear. A few months after its publication, 
in 1848, the circumstances of the time induced me 
to frame a complete system of commemoration 
applicable to Western Europe, under the title of 
Posttwist Calendar Of this 1 shall speak more 
at length in the fourth volume of the present 
treatise. Its success has fully justified me in anti- 

i[See The PosiHvist Calendar, edited by H. G. Jones 
(W. Reeves, 1905.)] 
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cipating this part of my subject. To it I now 
refer the reader, recommending him to familiarize 
himself with the provisional arrangement of the 
new Western year then put forward and already 
adopted by most Positivists. 

Worship of But the practice need not be 
the dead, restricted to names of European 
tion of their importance. It IS applicable in its 
service degree to each separate province, and 

even to private life. Catholicism offers two insti- 
tutions in which the religion of the family connects 
itself with public worship in its most comprehensive 
sense. There is a day appointed in Catholic 
countries in which all arc in the habit of visiting 
the tombs of those dear to them ; finding consola- 
tion for their grief by sharing it with others. To 
this custom Positivists devote the last day of the 
year. The working classes of Paris gjve every 
year a noble proof that complete freedom of 
thought is in no respect compatible with worship of 
the dead, which in their case is unconnected with 
any system. Again there is the institution of bap- 
tismal names, which though little thought of at 
present, will be maintained and improved by 
Positivism. It is an admirable mode of impressing 
on men the connexion of private with public 
life, by furnishing every one with a type for 
his own personal imitation. Here the super- 
iority of the new religion is very apparent ; 
since the choice of a name will not be limited to any 
time or country. In this, as in other cases, the 
absolute spirit of Catholicism proved fatal to its 
prospects of becoming universal. 

These brief remarks will be enough to illustrate 
the two classes of festivals instituted by Positi- 
vism. In every week of the year some new aspect 
of Order or of Progress wiD be held up to public 
veneration ; and in each the link connecting public 
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and private worship will be found in the adoration 
of W Oman. In this esthetic side of Positive religion 
cver3rthing tends to strengthen its fundamental 
principle of Love. All the resources of Poetry, 
and of the other arts of sound and form, will be 
invoked to give full and regular expression to it. 
The dominant feeling is always that of deep rever- 
ence proceeding from sincere acknowledgment of 
benefits received. Our worship will be alike free 
from mysticism and from affectation. While 
striving to surpass our ancestors, we shall yet 
render djie honour to all their services, and look 
with respect upon their systems of life Influenced 
no longer by chimeras which though comforting to 
former times are now degrading, we have now no 
obstacle to becoming as far as possible incorporate 
with the Great Being whom we worship. By 
commemoration of past services we strengthen 
the desire inherent in all of us to prolong our exist- 
ence in the only way which is really in our power. 
The fact that all human affairs are subject to one 
fundamental law, as soon as it becomes familiarly 
known, enables and encourages each one of us to 
live in a true sense in the Past and even in the 
Future ; as those cannot do who attribute the 
events of life to the agency of an arbitrary and 
impenetrable Will. The praise given to our pre- 
decessors will stimulate a noble rivalry ; inspiring 
all wi^ the desire to become themselves incorpor- 
ate^ into this mighty Being whose life endures 
through all time, and who is formed of the dead far 
more than the living. When the system of com- 
memoration is fully developed, no worthy co- 
operator will be excluded, however humble his 
sphere ; whether limited to his family or town, or 
extending to his country or to the whole West. 
The education of Positivists will soon coniancc them 
that such recompense for honourable conduct is 
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ample compensation for the imaginary hopes which 
inspired their predecessors. 

To live in others is, in the truest sense of the 
word, life. Indeed the best part of our own life is 
passed thus. As yet this truth has not been 
grasped firmly, because the social point of view has 
never yet been brought systematically before us. 
But the religion of Humanity, by giving an esthetic 
form to the Positivist synthesis, will make it 
intelligible to minds of every class : and will 
enable us to enjoy the untold charm springing 
from the sympathies of union and of continuity 
when allowed free play. To prolong our life 
indefinitely in the Past and Future, so as to make 
it more perfect in the Present, is abundant com- 
pensation for the illusions of our youth which have 
now passed away for ever^ Science which deprived 
us of these imaginary comforts, itself in its maturity 
supplies the solid basis for consolation of a kind 
unknown before ; the hope of becoming incorpor- 
ate into the Great Being whose static and dynamic 
laws it has revealed.^ On this firm foundation 
Poetry raises the structure of public and private 
worship ; and thus all are made active partakers 
of this universal life, which minds still fettered by 
theology cannot understand. Thus imagination, 
while accepting the guidance of reason, will exer- 
cise a far more efficient and extensive influence 
than in the days of Pol 3 rtheism. For the priests 
of Humanity the sole purpose of Science is to pre- 
pare the field for Art, whether esthetic or industrial. 
This object once attained, poetic study or composi- 
tion wdll form the chief occupation of our specula- 
tive faculties. The poet is now called to his true 
mission, whicli is to give beauty and grandeur 
to human life, by inspiring a deeper sense of our 
relation to Humanity. Poetry will form the basis 
of the ceremonies in which the new priesthood wrill 
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solemnise more efficiently than the old, the most 
important events of private life : especially Birth, 
Marriage, and Death ; so as to impress the family 
as well as the state with the sense of this relation. 
Forced as we are hencefmrth to concentrate all our 
hopes and efiorts upon the real life around us, we 
shall feel more strongly than ever that all the 
pcJwers of Imagination as well as those of Reason, 
Feeling, and Activity, are required in its service. 

All the arts Poetry once raised to its proper 
i^yco-opeiate plsLce, the arts of sound and form, 
S reu which render in a more vivid way the 

o « giQQ subjects which Poetry has suggested, 

will soon follow. Their sphere, like that of Poetry, 
will be the celebration of Humanity ; an exhaust- 
less field, leaving no cause to regret the chimeras 
w]jach, in the present empirical condition of these 
arts, are still considered indispensable. Music in 
modem times has been limited almost entirely to 
the expression of individual emotions. Its full 
power has never been felt in public life, except in 
the solitary instance of the Marseillaise, in which 
the whole spirit of our great Revolution stands 
recorded. But in the worship of Humanity, based 
as it is on Positive education, and animated by 
the spirit of Poetry, Music, as the most social of 
the special arts, will aid in the representation of the 
attributes and destinies of Humanity, and in the 
glorification of great historical types. Painting 
and Sculpture have the same object ; they 
will enable us to realize the conception of Humanity 
with greater clearness and precision than would be 
possible for ^Poetry, even with the aid of Music. 
The beautiful attempts of the artists of the six- 
teenfh century, men who had very little theological 
belief, to embody the Christian ideal of Woman, 
may be reg^ded as an unconscious prelude to the 
representation of Humanity, in the form which of 

cc 
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all others is most suitable. Under the impulse of 
these feelings, the sculptor will overcome the 
technical difficulties of representing figures in 
groups, and will adopt such subjects by preference. 
Hitherto this has only been effected in bas-reliefs, 
works which stand midway between painting and 
sculpture. There are, however, some splendid 
exceptions from which we can imagine the scope 
and grandeur of the latter art, when raised to its 
true position. Statuesque groups, whether the 
figures are joined or, as is preferable, separate, 
will enable the sculptor to undertake many great 
subjects from which he has been hitherto debarred. 

In Architecture the influence of Positivism will 
be felt less rapidly ; but ultimately this art like the 
rest will be made available for the new religion. 
The buildings erected for the service of God nj^y 
for a time suffice for the worship of Humanity, in 
the same way that Christian worship was carried on 
at first in Pagan temples as they were gradually 
vacated. But ultimately buildings will be required 
more specially adapted to a religion in which all 
the functions connected with education and wor- 
ship are so entirely different. "What these buildings 
will be it would be useless at present to inquire. 
It is less easy to foresee the Positivist ideal in 
Architecture than in any other arts. And it must 
remain uncertain until the new principles of educa- 
tion have been generally spread, and until the 
Positivist religion, having received all the aid that 
Poetry, Music, and the arts of Form lean give, has 
become the accepted faith of Western Europe. 
When the more advanced nations '^are heartily 
engaged in the cause, the true temples of Humanity 
will soon arise. By that time mental and moral 
regeneration will have advanced far enough to 
commence the reconstruction of all political institu- 
tions. Until then the new religion will avail itself 
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oi Christian churches as these gradually become 
vacant. 

Positivismis Art then, as well as Science, partakes 
of ChristiMfr regenerating influence which 

»id Positivism derives from its synthetic 

principle of Love. Both are called to 
their proper functions, the one to contemplate, 
the* other to glorify Humanity, in order that wc 
may love and serve her more perfectSy. Yet while 
the intellect is thus made the servant of the heart, 
far from being weakened by this subordinate posi- 
tion, it finds in it an exhaustless field, in which the 
value of its labours is amply recognized. Each of 
its faculties is called directly into play, and is« 
supplied with its appropriate employment. Poetry 
institutes the forms of the worship of Humanity ; 
Science supplies the principles on which those 
forms are framed, by connecting them with the 
laws of the external world. Imagination, while 
ceasing to usurp the place of Reason, yet enhances 
rather than diminishes its original influence, which 
the new philosophy shows to be as beneficial as 
it is natural. And thus human dife at last attains 
that state of perfect harmony which has been so 
long sought for in vain, and whic]^ consists in the 
direction of all our faculties to one common pur- 
pose under the supremacy of Afiection. At the 
same time all former efforts of Imagination and 
Reason, even when they clashed with each other, 
are fully appreciated ; because we see that they 
developed our powers, that they taught us the 
conditions of their equilibrium, and made it mani- 
fest that nothing but that equilibrium was wanting 
to allow them to work together^ for our welfare^ 
Above all do we recognize the immense value of the 
mediaeval attempt to form a complete synthesis, 
although, notwithstanding all the results of Greek 
an4 Roman dvilization, &e time was not yet ripe 
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for it. To renew that attempt upon a sounder 
basis, and with surer prospects of success, is the 
object of those who found the religion of Humanity. 
Widely different as are their circumstances and 
the means they employ, they desire to regard them- 
selves as the successors of Oie great men who con- 
ducted the progressive movement of Catholicism. 
For those alone are worthy to be called successors, 
who continue Or carry into effect the undertakings 
which former times have left unfinished ; the title 
is utterly unmerited by blind followers of obsolete 
dogmas, which have long ceased to bear any rela- 
tion to their original purpose, and which their very 
authors, if now living, would disavow. 

But while bearing in mind our debt to Catholi- 
cism, we need not omit to recognize how largely 
Positivism gains by comparison with it. Full 
justice will be done to the aims of Catholicism, and 
to the excellence of its results. But the whole 
effect of Positivist worship will be to make men 
feel clearly how far superior in every respect is the 
synthesis founded on the Love of Humanity to 
that founded on the Love of God. 

Christianity satisfied no part of our nature fully, 
except the affeptions. It rejected Imagination, 
it shrank from Reason ; and therefore its power 
was always contested, and could not last. Even 
in its own sphere of affection, its principles never 
lent themselves to that social direction which the 
Catholic priesthood, with such remarkable persis- 
tency, endeavoured to give to them. The aim 
which it set before men, being unreal and personal, 
was ill-suited to a life of reality and of social 
sympathy. It is true that the universality of this 
supreme affection was indirectly a bond of union ; 
but only when it was not at variance with true 
social feeling. And from the nature of the system, 
opposition between these two principles was the 
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rule, and harmony the exception ; since the Love 
of God, even as viewed by the best Catholic types, 
required in almost all cases the abandonment of 
every other passion. The moral value of such a 
synthesis consisted solely in the discipline which 
it established ; discipline of whatever kind being 
preferable to anarchy, which would have given 
fre^ scope to all the lowest propensities. But not- 
withstanding all the tender feeling of the best 
mystics, the affection which to them was supreme 
admitted of no real reciprocity. Moreover, the 
stupendous nature of the rewards and penalties 
by which every precept in this arbitrary system 
was enforced, tended to weaken the character and 
to taint our noblest impulses. The essential merit 
of the system was that it was the first attempt to 
exercise systematic control over our moral nature. 
The discipline of Polytheism was usually confined 
to actions : sometimes it extended to habits ; 
but it never touched the affections from which 
both habits and actions spring. Christianity took 
the best means of effecting its purpose that were 
then available ; but it was not successful, except 
so far as it gave indirect encouragement to our 
higher feelings. And so vague and absolute were 
its principles, that even this would have been 
impossible, but for the wisdom of the priesthood, 
who for a long time saved society from ttie dangers 
incident to so arbitrary a system. But at the close 
of the Middle Ages, when the priesthood became 
retrograde, and lost at once their morality and 
their freedom, the doctrine was left to its own 
impotence, and rapidly degenerated till it became 
a chronic source of degradation and of discord. 

But the synthesis based upon Love of Humanity 
has too deep a foundation in Positive truth to be 
liable to similar decline ; and its influence cannot 
but increase so long as the progress of our race 
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endures. The Great Being, who is its object, 
tolerates the most searching inquiry, and yet does 
not restrict the scope of Imagination. laws 
which regulate her existence are now known to us ; 
and the more deeply her nature is investigated, the 
stronger is our consciousness of her reality and of 
the greatness* of her benefits. The thought of her 
stimulates all the powers of Imagination, knd 
thus enables us to participate in a measure in the 
universality of her life, throughout the whole 
extent of Time and Space of which we have any 
real knowledge. All our real intellectual results, 
whether in art or science, are alike co-ordinated by 
the religion of Humanity"; for it furnishes ■^e 
sole bond of connexion by wliichpermanentharmdny 
can be established between our thoughts and our 
feelings. It is the only system which without 
artifice and without arbitrary restriction, can 
establish the preponderance of Affection over 
Thought and Action. It sets forth social feeling 
as the first principle of morality ; without ignoring 
the natural superiority in strength of the person^ 
instincts. To live for others it holds to be the 
highest happiness. To become incorporate with 
Humanity, to sympathize with all her former 
phases, to foresee her destinies in the future, and 
to do what lies in us to forward them ; this is what 
it puts before us as the constant aim of life. Self- 
love in the Positive system is regarded as the great 
infirmity of our nature : an infirmity which unre- 
mitting discipline on the part of each individual 
and of society may materially palliate, but will 
never radically cure. The degree to which this 
mastery over our own nature is attained is the 
truest standard of individual or social progress, 
since it has the closest relation to the existence of 
the Great Being, and to the happiness of the ele- 
ments that compose it. 
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Inspired as it is by sincere gratitude, which 
increases the more carefully the grounds for it are 
examined, the worship of Humanity raises Prayer 
for the first time above the degrading influence of 
self-interest. We pray to the Supreme Being ; 
but only to express our deep thankfulness for her 
present and past benefits, which are an earnest of 
still greater blessings in the future. Doubtless it 
is a fact of human nature, that habitual expression 
of such feelings reacts beneficially on our moral 
nature ; and so far we, too, find in Prayer a noble 
recompense. But it is one that can suggest to us 
no selfish thoughts, since it cannot come at all 
unless it come spontaneously. Our highest happi- 
ness consists in Love ; and we know that more 
than any other feeling love may be strengthened 
by exercise ; that alone of all feelings it admits of, 
and increases with, simultaneous expansion in all. 
Humanity will become more familiar to us than 
the old gods were to the Polytheists, yet without 
the loss of dignity which, in their case, resulted 
from familiarity. Her nature has in it nothing 
arbitrary, yet she co-operates with us in the worship 
that we render, since in honouring her we receive 
back ‘grace for grace'. Homage accepted by 
the Deity of former times laid him open to the 
charge of puerile vanity. But 'the new Deity 
will accept praise only where it is deserved, and 
will derive from it equal benefit with ourselves. 
This perfect reciprocity of affection and of influence 
is peculiar to Positive religion, because in it alone 
the object of worship is a Being whose nature is 
relative, modifiable, and perfectible ; a Being of 
whom her own worshippers form a part, and the 
laws of whose existence, being more clearly kno^m 
than theirs, allow her desires and her tendencies 
to be more distinctly foreseen. * 

Superiority The morality of Positive reUgioft 
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of Positive mo- Combines all the advantages of spon- 
taneousness with those of demonstra- 
tion. It is so thoroughly human in all its parts, 
as to preclude all the subterfuges by which repent- 
ance for transgression is so often stifled or evaded. 
By pointing out distinctly the way in which each 
individual action reacts upon society, it forces us 
to judge our own conduct without lowering dur 
standard. Some might think it too gentle, and 
not sufi&ciently vigorous ; yet the love by which 
it is inspired is no passive feeling, but a principle 
which strongly stimulates our energies to the full 
extent compatible with the attainment of that 
highest good to which it is ever tending. Accept- 
ing the truths of science, it teaches that we must 
look to our own unremitting activity for the only 
providence by which the rigour of our destiny can 
be alleviated. We know well that the great 
Organism, superior though it be to all beings 
known to us, is yet under the dominion of inscrut* 
able laws, and is in no respect either absolutely 
perfect or absolutely secure from danger. Every 
condition of our existence, whether those of the 
external world or those of our own nature, might 
at some time be compromised. Even our moral 
and intellectual faculties, on which our highest in- 
terests depend, are no exception to this truth. 
Such contingencies are always possible, and yet 
they are not to prevent us from living nobly ; they 
must not lessen our love, our thought, or our eflorta 
for Humanity ; they must not overwhelm us with 
anxiety, nor urge us to useless complaint. But the 
very principles which demand this high standard 
of courage and resignation, are themselves well 
calculated to maintain it. For by making us fully 
conscious of the greatness of man, and by setting 
us free from the degrading influences of fear, they 
inspire us with keen interest in our efforts, inade- 
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quate though they be, against the pressure of 
fatalities which are not always beyond our power 
to modify. And thus the reaction of these fatali- 
ties upon our character is turned at last to a most 
beneficial use. It prevents alike overweening 
anxiety for our own interests and dull indifference 
to them ; whereas, in theological and metaphysical 
systems, even when inculcating self-denial, there is 
always a dangerous tendency to concentrate thought 
on personal considerations. Dignified reaction 
where modification of them is possible : such is the 
moral standard which Positivism puts forward for 
individuals and for society. 

Catholicism, notwithstanding the radical defects 
of its doctrine, has unconsciously been influenced 
by the modern spirit ; and at the close of the Middle 
Ages was tending in a direction similar to that here 
described, although its principles were inconsistent 
with any formal recognition of it. It is only in 
the countries that have been preserved from Protes- 
tantism that any traces are left of these faint efforts 
ol the priestliood to rise above their own theories. 
The Catholic God would gradually change into a 
feeble and imperfect representation of Humanity, 
were not the clergy so degraded socially as to be 
unable to participate in the spontaneous feelings 
of the community. It is a tendency too slightly 
marked to lead to any important result ; yet it is 
a striking proof of the new direction which men's 
minds and hearts are unconsciously taking in 
countries which are often supposed to be altogether 
left behind in the march of modem thought. The 
clearest indication of it is in their acceptance of the 
worship of Woman, which is the first step towards 
the worship of Humanity. Since the twelfth cen- 
tury, the influence of the Virgin, especially in Spain 
and Italy, has been constantly on the increase. 
The priesthood have often protested against it. 
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but ivithout e£^ect ; and sometimes they have 
found it necessary to sanction it, for the sake of 
preserving their authority. The special and privi- 
leged adoration which this beautiful creation of 
Poetry has received, could not but produce a 
marked change in the spirit of Catholicism. It 
may serve as a connecting link between the religion 
of our ancestors and that of our descendants, the 
Virgin becoming gradually regarded as a personifi- 
cation of Humanity. Little, however, will be 
done in this direction by the established priesthood, 
whether in Italy or Spain. We must look to the 
purer agency of women, who will be the means of 
introducing Positivism among our Southern 
brethren. 

All the points, then, in which the morality of 
Positive science excels the morality of revealed 
religion are summed up in the substitution of Love 
of Humanity for Love of God. It is a principle as 
adverse to metaphysics as to theology, since it 
excludes all personal considerations, and places 
happiness, whether for the individual or for society, 
in constant exercise of kindly feeling. To love 
Humanity may be truly said to constitute the 
whole duty of Man ; provided it be clearly under- 
stood what such love really implies, and what are 
the conditions required for maintaining it. The 
victory of Social Feeling over our innate Self-love 
is rendered possible only by a slow and difficult 
training of the heart, in which the intellect must 
co-operate. The most important part of this 
training consists in the mutual love of Man and 
Woman, with all other family affections which pre- 
cede and follow it. But every aspect of moraUty, 
even the personal virtues; are included in love of 
Humanity. It furnishes best measure of their 
relative importance, and the surest method for lay- 
ing down incontestable rules of conduct. And thus 
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we find the principles of systematic morality to be 
identical with those of spontaneous morality, a 
result which renders Positive doctrine equally 
accessible to all. 

Rise of the Science, therefore, Poetry, and Mor- 
new Spiritual ality, will alike be regenerated by 
power the new religion, and will ultimately 

form one harmonious whole, on which the destinies 
of Man will henceforth rest. With women, to 
whom the first germs of spiritual power are due. 
this consecration of the rational and imaginative 
faculties to the source of feeling has always existed 
spontaneously. But to realize it in social life it 
must be brought forward in a systematic form as 
part of a general doctrine. This is what the 
mediaeval system attempted upon the basis of 
Monotheism. A moral power arose composed of 
the two elements essential to such a power, the 
sympathetic influence of women in the family, the 
systematic influence of the priesthood on public 
life. As a preliminary attempt the Catholic system 
was most beneficial ; but it could not last, because 
the synthesis on which it rested was imperfect and 
unstable. The Catholic doctrine and worship 
addressed themselves exclusively to our emotional 
nature, and even from the moral point of view thein 
principles were uncertain and arbitrary. The 
field of intellect, whether in art or ^science, as well 
as that of practical life, would have been left almost 
untouched but for the personal character of the 
priests. But with the loss of their political inde- 
pendence, which had been always in danger from 
the military tendencies of the time, the priesthood 
rapidly degenerated. The system was in fact 
premature ; and even before the industrial era of 
modem times had set in, the esthetic and meta- 
physical growth of the times had already gone too 
far for its feeble power of control ; and it then 
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became as hostile to progress as it had formerly been 
favourable to it. Moral qualities without intel- 
lectual superiority are not enough for a true spiritual 
power ; they will not enable it to modify to any 
appreciable extent the strong preponderance of 
material considerations. Consequently it is the 
primary condition of social reorganization to put 
an end to the state of utter revolt which the intellect 
maintains against the heart ; a state which has 
existed ever since the close of the Middle Ages 
and the source of which may be traced as far back 
as the Greek Metaphysicians, Positivism has at 
last overcome the immense difficulties of this task. 
Its solution consivSts in the foundation of social 
science on the basis of the preliminary sciences, so 
that at last there is unity of method in our con- 
ceptions. Our active faculties have always been 
guided by the Positive spirit : and by its extension 
to the sphere of Feeling, a complete synthesis, alike 
spontaneous and systematic in its nature, is con- 
structed ; and every part of our nature is brought 
under the regenerating influence of the worship 
of Humanity. Thus a new spiritual power will 
arise, complete and homogeneous in structure, 
coherent and at the same time progressive ; and 
45etter calculated than Catholicism to engage the 
support of women which is so necessary to its 
efficient action on society. 

Were it not for the material necessi- 
poTO wm at ties of human life, nothing further 
waysbenece^ <v^ould be required for its guidance 
^ than a spiritual power such as is here 
by described. We should have in that 
t e spintu n^ed for any laborious exer- 

tion : and universal benevolence would be looked 
upon as the sovereign good, and would become the 
direct object of all our efforts. All that would be 
necessary would be to call our reasoning powers. 
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and still more, our imagination into play, in order 
to keep this object constantly in view. Purely 
fictitious as such an hypothesis may be, it is yet an 
ideal limit, to which our actual life should be more 
and more nearly approximated. As an Utopia, it 
is a fit subject for the poet : and in his hands it 
will supply the new religion with resources lar 
superior to any that Christianity derived from 
vague and unreal pictures of future bliss. In it 
we may carry out a more perfect social classifica- 
tion, in which men may be ranked by moral and 
intellectual merit, irrespectively of wealth or posi- 
tion. For the only standard by which in such a 
state men could be tried would be their capacity 
to love and to please Humanity. 

Such a standard will of course never be practically 
accepted, and indeed the classification in question 
would be impossible to effect : yet it should always 
be present to our minds ; and should be contrasted 
dispassionately with the actual arrangements of 
social rank, with which power, even where accident- 
ally acquired, has more to do than worth. The 
priests of Humanity with the Assistance of women 
will avail themselves largely of this contrast in 
modifying the existing order. Positivist educa- 
tion will fully explain its moral validity, and in 
our religious services appeal will frequently be 
made to it. Although an ideal abstraction, yet 
being based on reality, except so far as the necessi- 
ties of daily life are concerned, it will be far more 
'efficacious than the vague and uncertain classifica- 
tion founded on the theological doctrine of a 
future state. When society learns to admit no 
other Providence than its own, it will go so far in 
adopting this ideal classification as to produce a 
strong effect on the classes who are the best aware 
of its impracticability. But those who press this 
contrast must be careful always to respect the 
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aatural laws which regulate the distribution of 
wealth and rank. They have a definite social 
function, and that function is not to be destroyed, 
but to be improved and regulated. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile these conditions, we must 
limit our ideal classification to individuals, leaving 
the actual subordination of office and position 
unaffected. Well-marked personal superiority is 
not very common ; and society would be wasting 
its powers in useless and interminable controversy 
if it undertook to give each function to its best 
organ, thus dispossessing the former functionary 
without taking into account the conditions of 
practical experience. Even in the spiritual hier- 
archy, where it is easier to judge of merit, such a 
course would be utterly subversive of discipline. 
But there would be no political danger, and morally 
there would be great advantage, in pointing out 
all remarkable cases which illustrate ^e difference 
between the order of rank and the order of merit. 
Respect may be shown to be noblest without com- 
promising the authority of the strongest. St 
Bernard was esteemed more highly than any of the 
Popes of his time ; yet he remained in the humble 
position of an abbot, and never failed to show the 
most perfect deference for the higher functionaries 
of the Church. A still more striking example was 
furnished by St Paul in recognizing the official 
superiority of St Peter, of whose moral and mental 
inferiority to himself he must have been well 
aware. All organized corporations, civil or mili- 
tary, can show instances on a less important scale 
where the abstract order of merit has been adopted 
consistently with the concrete order of rank. 
Where this is the case the two may be contrasted 
without any subvei^ve consequences. The con- 
trast will be morally beneficial to all classes, at the 
same time that it proves the imperfeciion to 
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which so complicated an organism as human society i 
must be ever liable. 

Thus the religion of Humanity creates an intel- 
lectual and moral power, which, could human 
life be freed from the pressure of material wants, 
would suf&ce for its guidance. Imperfect as our 
nature assuredly is, yet social sympathy has an 
intrinsic charm which would make it paramount, 
but for the imperious necessities by which the 
instincts of self-preservation are stimulated. So 
urgent are they, that the greater part of life is 
necessarily occupied with actions of a self-regard- 
ing kind, before which Reason, Imagination, and 
even Feeling, have to give way. Consequently 
this moral power, which seems so well adapted for 
the direction of society, must only attempt to act 
as a modifying influence. Its sympathetic element, 
in other words, women, accept this necessity with- 
out difficulty : for true affection always takes the 
right course of action, as soon as it is clearly 
indicated. But the intellect is far more unwilling 
to take a subordinate position^ Its rash ambition 
is far more unsettling to the world than the ambi- 
tion of rank and wealth, against which it so often 
inveighs. It is the hardest of social problems to 
regulate the exercise of the intellectual powers, 
while securing them their due measure of influence ; 
the object being that theoretical power should be 
able really to modify, and yet should never be per- 
mitted to govern. For the nations of antiquity 
this problem was insoluble ; with them the intel- 
lect was always either a tyrant or a slave. The 
solution was attempted in the Middle Ages ; but 
without success, owing to the military and theo- 
logical character of the times. Positivism relies 
for solving it on the reality which is one of its 
principle features, and on the fact that Society 
has now entered on its industrial phase. Based 
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cn accurate inquiry into the past and future 
destinies of man, its aim is so to regenerate our 
political action, as to transform it ultimately into 
a practical worship of Humanity ; Morality being 
the worship rendered by the affections, Sdence 
and Poetry that rendered by the intellect. Such 
is the principal mission of the Occidental priest- 
hood, a mission in which women and the worlSng 
classes will actively co-operate. 

Substitution most important object of this 

of duties for regenerated polity will be the substi- 
rights tution of Duties for Rights ; thus 

subordinating personal to social considerations. 
The word Right should be excluded from political 
language, as the word Cause from the language of 
philosophy. Both are theological and metaphysi- 
cal conceptions ; and the former is as immoral and 
subversive as the latter is unmeaning and sophisti- 
cal. Both are alike incompatible with the final 
state ; and their value during the revolutionary 
period of modem history has simply cemsisted in 
their solvent action upon previous systems. 
Rights, in the< strict sense of the word, are possible 
only so long as power is considered as emanating 
from a superhuman will. Rights, under all theo- 
logical systems, were divine ; but in their opposi- 
tion to theocracy, the metaphysicians of the last 
five centuries introduced what they called the 
rights of Man ; a conception, the value of which 
consisted simply in its destructive effects. When- 
ever it has been taken as the basis of a constructive 
policy, its anti-social character, and its tendency 
to strengthen individualism have alwa 3 rs been 
apparent. In the Positive state, where no super- 
natural claims are admissible, the idea of Right 
will entirely disappear. Every one has duties, 
duties towards all ; but rights in the ordin^ 
sense can be claimed by none. Whatever security 
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t)ie individual may require is found in the general 
acknowledgment of reciprocal obligations ; and 
this gives a moral equivalent for rights as hitherto 
claimed, without &e serious political dangers 
which they involved. In olher words, no one has 
in any case any Right but that of doing his Duty. 
The adoption of this principle is the one way of 
realizing the grand ideal of the Middle Ages, the 
subordination of Politics to Morals. In ^ose 
timeS; however, the vast bearings of the question 
were but very imperfectly apprehended ; its solu- 
tion is incompatible with every form of theology, 
and is only to be found in Positivism. 

The solution consists in regarding our political 
and social action as the service of Humanity. , Its 
object should be to assist by conscious effort all 
functions, whether relating to Order or to Progress, 
which Humanity has hitherto performed spontane- 
ously. This is the ultimate object of Positive 
religion. Without it all other aspects of that 
religion would be inadequate, and would soon 
cease to have any value. True affection does not 
stop short at desire for good ; it strains every 
effort to attain it. The elevation of soul arising 
from the act of contemplating and adoring Humanity 
is not the sole object of religious worship. Above 
and beyond this there is the motive of becoming 
better able to serve Humanity ; unceasing action 
on our part being necessary for her preservation 
and development. This indeed is the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Positive religion. The Supreme 
Being of former times had really little need of 
human services. The consequence was, that with 
all theological believers, and with monotheists 
especially, devotion always tended to degenerate 
into quietism. The danger could only be obviated . 
when the priestiiood had sufficient wisdom to take, 
advantage of the vagueness of these theories, and 
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to draw from them motives for practical exertion. 
Nothing could be done in this direction unless 
the priesthood retained their social independence. 
As soon as this was taken from them by the usurpa> 
tion of the temporal power, the more sincere 
amongst Catholics lapsed into the quietistic spirit 
which for a long time had ‘been kept in check, (n 
Positivism, on the contrary, the doctrine itself, irre- 
spective of the character of its teachers, is a direct 
and continuous incentive to exertion of every kind. 
The reason for this is to be found in the relative 
and dependent nature of our Supreme Being, of 
whom her own worshippers form a part. 

Consensus of which is the essential service 

the social or- of Humanity, and which infuses a 
ganism religious spirit into every act of life, 

the feature most prominent is co-operation of 
effort ; co-operation on so vast a scale that less 
complicated organisms have nothing to compare 
with it. The consensus of the social organism 
extends to Time as well as Space. Hence the two 
distinct aspects of social sympathy : the feeling 
of Solidarity; or union with the Present ; and of 
Continuity, or union with the Past. Careful 
investigation of any social phenomenon, whether 
relating to Order or to Progress, always proves 
convergence, direct or indirect, of all contempor- 
aries and of all former generations, within certain 
geographical and chronological limits ; and those 
limits recede as the development of Humanity 
advances. In our thoughts and feelings such 
convergence is imquestionable ; and it should be 
still more evident in our actions, the efficacy of 
wlxich depends on co-operations to a still greater 
degree. Here we feel how false as well as immoral 
is &e notion of Bight, a word which, as commonly 
used, implies absolute individuality. The only 
principle on which Politics can be subordinated 
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to Morals is, that individuals should be regarded, 
not as so many distinct beings, but as organs of 
one Supreme ^ing. Indeed, in all settled states 
of society, the individual has always been con- 
sidered as a public functionary, filling more or less 
efficiently a definite post, whether formally 
appointed to it or not. fundamental a principle 
has ever been recognized instinctively up to the 
period of revolutionary transition, which is now 
at length coming to an end ; a period in which the 
obstructive and corrupt character of organized 
society roused a spirit of anarchy which, though 
at first favourable to progress, has now become an 
obstacle to it. Positivism, however, will place 
this principle beyond reach of attack, by giving a 
systematic demonstration of it, based on the sum 
of our scientific knowledge. 

Continuity of And this demonstration will be the 
the past with intellectual basis on which the moral 
the present authority of the new priesthood will 
rest. What they have to do is to show the depend- 
ance of each important question, as it arises, upon 
social co-operation, and by this means to indicate 
the right path of duty. For this purpose all their 
scientific knowledge and esthetic power will be 
needed, otherwise social feeling could never be 
developed sufficiently to produce any strong effect 
upon conduct. It would never, that is, go further 
than the feelings of mere solidarity with the 
Present, which is only its incipient and rudiment- 
ary form. We see this unfortunate narrowness of 
view too often in the best socialists, who, leaving 
the present without roots in the past, would carry 
us headlong towards a future of which they have 
no definite conception. In all social phenomena, 
and especially in those of modem times, the partici- 
pation of our predecessors is greater tham that 
of our contemporaries. This truth is espedally 
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apparent in industrial undertakings, for which the 
combination of efforts required is so vast. It is our 
filiation with the Past, even more than our con* 
nexion with the Present, which teaches us that 
the only real life is the collective life of the race ; 
that individual life has no existence except as an 
abstraction. Continuity is the feature which dis- 
tinguishes our race from all others. Many of the 
lower races are able to form a union among their 
living members ; but it was reserved for Man to 
conceive and realize co-operation of successive 
generations, the source to which the gradual growth 
of civilization is to be traced. Social sympathy 
is a barren and imperfect feeling, and indeed it is a 
cause of disturbance, so long as it extends no 
further than the present time. It is a disregard for 
historical Continuity which induces that mistaken 
antipathy to all forms of inheritance which is now 
so common. Scientific study of history would 
soon convince those of our socialist writers who are 
sincere of their radical error in this respect. If 
they were more familiar with the collective inherit- 
ance of society, the value of which no one can seri- 
ously dispute, they would feel less objection to 
inheritance in its application to individuals or 
families. Practical experience, moreover, bringing 
them into contact with the facts of the case, will 
gradually show them that without the sense of 
continuity with the Past they cannot really under- 
stand their solidarity with the Present. For, in 
the first place, each individual in the course of his 
growth passes spontaneously through ph^es corre- 
sponding in a great measure' to those of our histori- 
cal development; and therefore, without some 
knowledge of the history of society, he cannot 
understand the history of his own life. Again, 
each of these successive phases nlay be found 
amongst the less advanced nations who do not as 
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yet share in the general progress of Humanity ; 
so that we cannot properly sympathize with these 
nations, if we ignore the successive stages of 
development in Western Europe. The nobler 
socialists and communists, those especially who 
belong to the working classes, will soon be alive 
to the error and danger of these inconsistencies, 
ahd will supply this deficiency in their education, 
which at present vitiates their efforts. With 
women, the purest and most spontaneous element 
of the moderating power, the priests of Humanity 
will find it less difiicult to introduce the broad 
principles of historical science. They are more 
inclined than any other class to recognize our 
continuity with the Past, being themselves its 
original source. 

Necessity of Without a scientific basis, therefore, 
a spiritual a basis which must itself rest on the 
Sdtej^*the»e whole sum of Positive speculation, it 
truths, and is impossible for our social sympathies 
Srabyp^s- develop themselves fully, so as to 
■ion, instead of extend not to tjic Present only, but 
by compulsion more strongly to the 

Past. And this is the first motive, a motive 
founded alike on moral and on intellectual con> 
siderations, for the separation of temporal from 
spiritual power in the final organization of society. 
The more vigorously we concentrate our efforts 
upon social progress, the more clearly shall we feel 
the impossibility of modifying social phenomena 
without knowledge of the laws that regulate them. 
This involves the existence of an intellectual class 
specially devoted to the study of social phenomena. 
Such a class will be invested with the consultative 
authority for which their knowledge qualifies them, 
and also with the ’function of teaching necessary for 
the diffusion of their principles. In the minor 
arts of life it is generally recognized that pinciples 
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should be investigated and taught by thinkers who 
are not concerned in applying them. In the art 
of Social Life, so far more difficult and important 
than any other, the separation of theory from 
practice is of far greater moment. The wisdom 
of such a course is obvious, and all opposition to 
it will be overcome, as soon as it becomes generally 
recognized that social phenomena are subject to 
invariable laws ; laws of so complicated a charac- 
ter and so dependent upon other sciences as to 
make it doubly necessary that minds of the highest 
order should be specially devoted to their inter- 
pretation. 

But there is another aspect of the question of 
not less importance in sound polity. Separation 
of temporal from spiritual power is as necessary 
for free individual activity as for social co-opera- 
tion. Humanity is characterized by the inde- 
pendence as well as by the convergence of the 
individuals or families of which she is composed. 
The latter condition, convergence, is that which 
secures Order ; but the former is no less essential 
to Progress. Both are alike urgent : yet in 
ancient times they were incompatible, for the 
reason that spiritual and temporal power were 
alwa}^ in the same hands ; in the hands of the 
priests in some cases, at other times in those of the 
military chief. As long as the State held together, 
the independence of the individual was habitually 
sacrificed to the convergence of the body politic. 
This explains why the conception of Progress 
never arose, even in the minds of the most visionary 
schemers. The two conditions were irreconcilable 
until the Middle Ages, when a remarkable attempt 
was made to separate the modifying power from 
the governing power, and so to m£^e Politics 
subordinate to Morals, Co-operation of efforts 
^vas now placed on a different footing. It was the 
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result of free assent rendered by the heart and 
understanding to a religious system which laid 
down general rules of conduct, in which nothing; 
was arbitrary, and which were applied to governors 
as strictly as to their subjects. The consequence 
was that Catholicism, notwithstanding its extreme 
defects intellectually and socially, produced moral 
and political results of very great value. Chivalry 
arose, a type of life, in which the most vigorous 
independence was combined with the most intense 
devotion to a common cause. Every class in 
Western Society was elevated by this union of 
personal dignity with universal brotherhood. So 
well is human nature adapted for this combination, 
that it arose under the first religious system of 
which the principles were not incompatible with 
it. With tbe necessary decay of that religion, it 
became seriously impaired, but yet was preserved 
instinctively, especisdly in countries untouched by 
Protestantism. By it the mediaeval system pre- 
pared the way for the conception of Humanity ; 
since it put an end to the fatal opposition in which 
the two characteristic attributes of Humanity, 
independence and co-operation, had hitherto 
existed. Catholicism brought unity into theo- 
logical religion, and by doing so, led to its decline ; 
but it paved the way long beforehand for the 
more complete and more read principle of unity on 
which human society will be finally organized. 

But meritorious and useful as this premature 
attempt was, it was no real solution of the problem. 
The spirit and temper of the period were not ripe 
for any definite solution. Theological belief amd 
military life were alike inconsistent with any per- 
manent separation of theoretical and practical 
powers. It was maintained only for a few cen- 
turies precariously and inadequately, by a sort of 
natural balance or rather oscillation between 
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imperialism and theocracy. But the positive 
spirit and the industrial character of modem times 
tend naturally to this division of power ; and 
when it is consciously recognized as a principle', 
the difficulty of reconciling co-operation with 
independence will exist no longer. For in the 
first place, the rules to which human conduct will 
be subjected, will rest, as in Catholic times, but to 
a still higher degree, upon persuasion and convic- 
tion, instead of compulsion. Again, the fact of 
the new faith being always susceptible of demon- 
stration, renders the spiritual system based on it 
more elevating as well as more durable. The rules 
of Catholic morality were only saved from being 
arbitrary by the introduction of a supernatural 
Will as a substitute for mere human authority. 
The plan had undoubtedly many advantages ; 
but liberty in the true sense was not secured by it, 
since the rules remained as before without explana- 
tion ; it was only their source that was changed.' 
Still less successful was the subsequent attempt 
of metaphysicians to prove that submission to 
government was the foundation of virtue. It was 
only a return to the old system of arbitrary wills, 
stripped of the theocratic sanction to which all its 
claims to respect and its freedom from caprice 
had been due. The only way to reconcile inde- 
pendence with social union, and thereby to reach 
true liberty, lies in obedience to the objective laws 
of the world and of human nature ; clearing these 
as far as possible of all that is subjective, and thus 
rendering them amenable to scientific demonstra- 
tion. Of such immense consequence to society 
will it be to extend the scientific method to the 
complex and important phenomena of human 
nature, ^ian, wall no longer be the slave of man ; 
he yields only to external Law ; and to this those 
who demonstrate it to him are as submissive as 
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himself. In such obedience there can be no 
degradation even where the laws are inflexible. 
But, as Positivism shows us, in most cases they 
are modifiable, and this especially in the case of 
our mental and moral constitution. Consequently 
our obedience is here no longer passive obedience : 
it implies the devotion of every faculty of our 
ndture to the improvement of a world of which we 
are in a true sense masters. The natural laws to 
which we owe submission furnish the basis for our 
intervention ; they direct our efforts and give 
stability to our purpose. The more perfectly they 
are known, the more free will our conduct become 
from arbitrary command or servile obedience. 
True, our knowledge of these laws will very seldom 
attain such precision as to enable us to do alto- 
gether without compulsory authority. When the 
intellect is inadequate, the heart must take its 
place. There are certain rules of life for which it 
is difficult to assign the efxact ground, and where 
aflection must assist reason in supplying mptives 
for obedience. Wholly to dispense with arbitrary 
authority is impossible ; nor will it degrade us 
to submit to it, provided that it be always regarded 
as secondary to the uniform supremacy of external 
Laws, and that every step in the development of 
our mental and moral powers shall restrict its 
employment. Both conditions are evidently 
sat^ed in the Positive system of life. The ten- 
dency of modem industry and science is to make 
us less dependent on individual caprice, as well as 
more asshnilable to the universal Organism^ 
Positivism therefore secures the liberty and dignity 
of man by its demonstration that social phenomena, 
like all others, are subject to natural laws, which, 
within certain limits, are modifiable by wise action 
on the part of society. Totally contrary, on the 
other hand, is the spirit of metaphysical schemes 
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of polity, in which society i^ supposed to have no 
spontaneous impulses, and is handed over to the 
will of the legislator. In these degrading and 
oppressive schemes, union is purchased, as in 
ancient times, at the cost of independence. 

In these two ways, then. Positive religion influ- 
ences the practical life of Humanity, in accordance 
with the natural laws that regulate her existence. 
First, the sense of Solidarity with the Present is 
perfected by adding to it the sense of Continuity 
with the Past ; secondly, the co-operation of her 
individual agents is rendered compatible with their 
independence. Not till this is done can Politics 
become really subordinate to Morals, and the 
feeling of Duty be substituted for that of Right. 
Our active powers will be modified by the combined 
influence of feeling and reason, as expressed in 
indisputable rules which it will be for the spiritual 
power to make known to us. Temporal govern- 
ment, whoever its administrators may be, will 
always be modified by morality. Whereas in all 
metaphysical S5rstems of polity nothing is provided 
for but the modes of access to government and the 
limits of its various departments ; no principles 
are given to direct its application or to enable us 
to form a right judgment of it. 

From this general view of the 

Nutiitive practical service of Humanity, we 

pass now to the two leading divisions 
fcaem^ by’ca- of the subject ,* with the view of 

completing our conception of the 

Tpom fundamental principle of Positive 

Polity, the separation of temporal 
from spiritual power. 

The action of Humanity relates either to her 
external circumstances, or to the facts of her own 
nature. Each of these two great functions in- 
volves both Order and Progress ; but the first 
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relates more specially to the preservation of her 
existence, the second to her progressive develop- 
ment. Humanity, like every other organism, has 
to act unceasingly on the surrounding world in 
order to maintain and extend her material existence. 
Thus the chief object of her practical life is to satisfy 
the wants of our physical nature, wants which necessi- 
tate continual reproduction of materials in sufficient 
quantities. This production soon comes to depend 
more on the co-operation of successive generations 
than on that of contemporaries. Even in these 
lower but indispensable functions, we work princi- 
pally for our successors, and the results that we 
enjoy are in great part due to those that have gone 
before us . Each generation produces more material 
wealth than is required for its own wants ; and 
the use of the surplus is to facilitate the labour 
and prepare the maintenance of the generation 
following. The agents in this transmission of 
wealth naturally take the lead in the industrial 
movement ; since the possession of provisions and 
instruments of production gives an advantage 
which can only be lost by unusual incapacity. 
And this will seldom happen, because capital 
naturally tends to accumulate with those who 
make a cautious and skilful use of it. 

Capitalists then will be the temporal chiefs of 
modem society. Their office is consecrated in 
Positive religion as that of the nutritive organs of 
Humanity ; organs which collect and prepare the 
materials necessary for life, and which also distri- 
bute them, subject always to the influence of a 
modifying central organ. The direct and palpable 
importance of their functions is a stimulus to 
pride ; and in every respect they are strongly in- 
fluenced by personal instincts, which are necessary 
to sustain ^e vigour of their energies. Conse- 
quently, if left to themselves, they are apt to abuse 
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their power, and to govern by the ignoble method 
of compulsion, disregarding all appeals to reason 
and to morality. Hence the need of a combination 
of moral forces to exercise a constant check upon 
the hardness with which they are so apt to use 
their authority. And this leads ris to the second 
of the two great functions of Humanity. 

These are function is analogous to that 

xnoS^ %y of limervation in individuals. Its 
the cerebral object is the advancement of Human- 
f^ed^^e ity, whether in physical or still more 
spiritual in intellectual and moral aspects. It 
might seem at first sight restricted, as 
in lower organisms, to the secondary office of assist- 
ing the nutritive function. Soon, however, it 
develops qualities peculiar to itself, qualities on 
which our highest happiness depends. And thus 
we might imagine that life was to be entirely given 
up to the free play of reason, imagination, and 
feeling, were we not constantly forced back by the 
necessities of our physical nature to less delightful 
occupations. Therefore this intellectual and moral 
function, notwithstanding its eminence, can never 
be supreme in our nature ; yet independently of 
its intrinsic charm, it forms our principal means, 
whether used consciously or otherwise, in control- 
ling the somewhat blind action of the nutritive 
organs. It is in women, whose function is analog- 
ous to that of the affective orpns in the individual 
brain, that we find this modifying influence in its 
purest and most spontaneous form. But tiie full 
vadue of their influence is not realized until they 
act in combination with ffie philosoifliic class ; 
which, though its direct energy* is small, is as 
indispensable to the colldctive Organism as the 
speculative functions of the brain are to the individ- 
ual. Besides these two essential elemei^ of 
moral power, we find, when Humanity reaches her 
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maturity, a third element which completes the 
constitution of this power and furnishes a basis 
for its political action. This third element is the 
working class, whose influence may be regarded 
as the active function in the innervation of the 
social Organism. 

It is indeed to the working class that we look ior 
tile onlypossible solution of the great human problem, 
the victory of Social feeling over Self-love. Their 
want of leisure, and their poverty, excludes them 
from political pdWer ; mnd yet wealth, which is 
the basis of that power, cannot be produced without 
them. They are allied to the spiritual power by 
the similarity of their tastes and of their circum- 
stances. Moreover, they look to it for systematic 
education, of the importance of which not merely 
to their happiness, but to their dignity and moral 
culture, they are deeply conscious. The nature 
of their occupations, tiiough absorbing so large a 
portion of their time, yet leaves the mind for the 
most part free. Finding little in the specialities 
of their work to interest them, they are the more 
inclined to rise to general principles, provided 
alwajm that sucli principles combine utility with 
reality. Being less occupied than other classes 
with considerations of rank and wealth, they are 
the more disposed to give free play to generous 
feelings, the value and &e charm of which is more 
strongly impressed on them by their experience 
of life. As their strength lies in numbers, ijiey 
have a greater tendency to union than capitehsts, 
who, having in their own hands a power which 
Ihey are apt to suppose resistless, have no such 
motive for association. They will give their 
energetic support to the priesthood in its efforts 
to control the abuse of the power of wealth, and 
in ^ery respect they are prepared to accept amd 
enforce its moral influence. . Being at once special 
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and general, practical and speculative, and at the 
same time always animated by strong sympathies, 
they form an intermediate link between the 
practical and theoretical powers ; connected with 
the one by the need of education and courisel, and 
with the other by the necessities of labour and 
subsistence. The people represent the activity 
of the Supreme Being, as women represent ite 
sympathy, and philosophers its intellect. 

But in tile organized action of these three organs 
of innervation upon the oogans of social nutrition, 
it must be borne in mind that the latter are not 
to be impeded in their functions. The control 
exercised is to be of a kind that will ennoble them 
by setting their importance in its true light. True, 
we are not to encourage the foolish and immoral 
pride of modem capitalists, who look upon them- 
selves as the creators and sole arbiters of their 
material power, the foundations of which are in 
reality due to the combined action of their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. They ought to be 
regarded simply as public functionaries, responsible 
for the administration of capital and the direction 
of industrial enterprise. But at the same time 
we must be careful not to underrate the immense 
value of their function, or in any way obstruct its 
performance. All this follows at once from the 
policy of Separation of Powers. I'he responsibility 
under which it is here proposed to place capitalists 
is purely moral, whereas metaphysicians of the 
revolutionary school have always been in favour 
of political coercion. In cases where the rich 
neglect their duty, the Positive priesthood will 
resort in the first instance to every method of con- 
viction and persuasion that can be suggested by 
the education which the rich have received in 
common with other classes. Should this co\|^se 
faU, there remains the resource of pronouncing 
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formal condemnation of their conduct ; and 
supposing this to be ratified by the working men 
of every city, and the women of every family, its 
effect would be difficult to withstand. In very 
heinous cases it might be necessary to proceed to 
the extreme length of social excommunication, 
the efficacy of which, in cases where it deserved 
aifd received general assent, would be even greater 
than in the Middle Ages ; the organization of the 
spiritual power in those times being very imperfect. 
But even in this case the means used for repression 
are of a purely moral kind. The increasingly 
rare cases that call for political measures belong 
exclusively to the province of the temporal power. 

Hereditary transmission of wealth has been 
strongly condemned by metaphysical writers. 
But it is after aU a natural mode of transmission, 
and the moral discipline above described will be 
a sufficient check upon its worst abuses. When 
the sense of Duty is substituted for the sense of 
Right, it matters little who may be the possessor 
of any given power, provided it be well used. In- 
heritance, as Positivism shows, has great social 
advantages, especially when applied to functions 
which require no extraordinary capacity, and 
which are best learnt in the training of domestic 
life. Taking the moral point of view, we find that 
men who have been always accustomed to wealth 
are more disposed to be generous than those who 
have amassed it gradually, however honourable* 
the means used. Inheritance was originally the 
mode in which all functions were transmitted; 
and in the case of wealth there is no reason why 
it should not always continue, since the mere pre- 
servation of wealth, without reference to its em- 
plojonent, requires but little special ability. There 
is no ^guarantee that, if other guardians of capital 
were appointed, the public would be better served* 
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Modern industry has long ago proved the administra- 
tive superiority of private enterprise in commercial 
transactions ; and all social functions that admit 
of it will gradually pass into private management, 
always excepting the great theoretic functions 
in which combined action will ever be necessary. 
Declaim as the envious will against hereditary 
wealth, its possessors, when they have a good 
disposition moulded by a wise education and a 
heithy state of public opinion, will in many cases 
rank amongst the most useful organs of Humanity. 
It is not the class who constitute the moral force 
of society, that will give vent to these idle com- 
plaints, or at least they will be confined to those 
individuals among them who fail to understand 
the dignity and value of their common mission of 
elevating man’s affections, intellect, and energies. 

Women and The only cases in which the spiritual 
power has to interfere specisSly for 
suSatenoe" the protection of material interests 
guaranteed fall under two piiucipleSt which are 
very plainly indicated by the natural order of 
society. The first principle is, that Man should 
support Woman ; the second, that the Active 
class should support the Speculative class. The 
necessity of both these conditions is e^dent ; 
without them the effective and speculative function 
of Humanity cannot be adequately performed. 
Private and public welfare are so deeply involved 
In the influence exercised by Feeling over the 
intellectual and active powers, that we shall do 
well to secure that influence, even at the cost of 
removing one half of the race from industrial 
occupations. Even in the lowest tribes of savages 
we find the stronger sex recognizing some obliga- 
tions towards the weaker ; and it is this which 
distinguishes human love, even in its coarser forms, 
•from animal appetite. With every %tep in the 
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progress of Humanity we find the obligation more 
distinctly acknowledged, and more fully satisfied. 
In Positive religion it becomes a fundamental 
duty, for which each individual, or even society, 
when it may be necessary, will be held responsible. 
As to the second principle, it is one which has been 
already admitted by former systems ; and, in 
spite of the anarchy in which we live, it has never 
been wholly discarded, at least in countries which 
have been unaffected by the individualist tenden- 
cies of Protestantism. Positivism, however, while 
adopting the principle as indispensable to the 
theoretic functions of Humanity, will employ it 
far more sparingly than Catholicism, the decay of 
which was very much hastened by its excessive 
wealth. If temporal and spiritual power are really 
to be separated, philosophers should have as little 
to* do with wealth as with government. Rese^nb- 
ling women in their exclusion from political power, 
their position as to wealth should be like ^at of 
the working classes, proper regard being had to 
the requirements of their office. By following 
this course, they may be confident that the purity 
of their opinions and advice will never be called 
in question. 

These two conditions then, Capitalists, as the 
normal administrators of the common fund of 
wealth, will be expected to satisfy. They must, 
that is, so regulate the distribution of wages, that 
women shall be released from work ; and they 
must see that proper remuneration is given for 
intellectual labour. To exact the performance of 
these conditions seems no easy task ; yet until 
they are satisfied, the equilibrium of our social 
economy will remain unstable. The institution 
of property can be maintained no longer upon the 
untenable ground of personal right. Its present 
possessors may probably decline to accept these 

BB 
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principles. In that case their functions will pass 
in oneway or another to new organs, until Humanity 
finds servants who will not shirk their fundamental 
duties, but who will recognize tliem as the first 
condition of their tenure of power. That poU'er, 
subject to these limitations, will then be regarded 
with the highest respect, for all will feel that the 
existence of Humanity depends on it. Alike 6n 
intellectual and on moral grounds, society will 
repudiate the envious passions and subversive 
views which are aroused at present by the un- 
founded claims of property, and by its repudiation, 
since the Middle Ages, of every real moral.obligation. 
Rich men will feel that principles like these, leaving 
as they do so large a margin of voluntary action 
to the individual, are the only method of escaping 
from the political oppression with which they are 
now threatened. The free concentration of capital 
will then be readily accepted as necessary to its 
social usefulness ; for great duties imply great 
powers. 

Normal rcia- This, then, is the way in which the 
tion ofpricstsi priests of Humanity may hope to 
regenerate the material power of 
capit s wealth, and bring the nutritive 
functions of society into harmony with the other 
parts of the body politic. The contests for which 
as yet there are but too many motives will then 
cease ; the People without loss of dignity will 
give free play to their natural instincts of respect, 
and will be as willing to accept the authority of 
their political rulers as to place confidence in their 
spiritual guides. They will feel that true happiness 
has no necessary connexion with wealth ; that it 
depends far mbre on free play being given to their 
intellectual, moral, and socisd qualities ; and that 
in this respect they are more favourably- situated 
than those above them. They will cease to aspire 
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to the enjoyments of wealth and power, leaving 
them to those whose political activity requires 
that strong stimulus. Each man’s ambition will 
be to do his work well ; and after it is over, to 
perform his more general function of assisting the 
spiritual power, and of taking part in the formation 
of Public Opinion, by giving his best judgment 
u{)on passing events. Of the limits to be observed 
by the spiritual power the People will be well 
aware ; and they will accept none which does not 
subordinate the intellect to the heart, and guarantee 
the purity of its doctrine by strict abstinence from 
political power. By an appeal to the principles 
of Positive Polity, they will at once check any 
foolish yielding on the part of philosophers to 
political ambition, and will restore the temporal 
power to its proper place. They will be aware 
that though the general principles of practical 
life rest upon Science, it is not for Science to 
direct their application. The incapacity of 
theorists to apply their theories practically has 
long been recognized in minor, matters, and it will 
now be recognized as equally applicable to political 
questions. The province of the philosopher is 
education ; and as the result of education, counsel ; 
the province of the capitalist is action and authori- 
tative direction. This is the only right distribution 
of power ; and the people will insist on maintaining 
it in its integrity, seeing, as they will, that without 
it the harmonious existence of Humanity is im- 
possible. 

From this view of the practical 
ye^V^the side of the religion of Humanity taken 
nonng sute. in connexion with its inteUectual and 
moral side, we may form a general 
** * step conception of the final reorganization 
^ of political institutions, by which 

alone the great Revdutioii can be brought to a 
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cl ose. But tlic time for effecting this reconstruction 
has not yet come. There must be a previous re- 
construction of opinions and habits of life upon 
the basis laid down by Positivism ; and for this 
at least one generation is required. In the interval 
all political measures must retain their provisional 
character, although in framing them the final state 
is always to be taken into account. As yet nothifig 
can be said to have been established, except the 
moral principle on which Positivism rests, the 
subordination of Politics to Morals. For this is 
in fact implicitly involved in the proclamation of 
a Republic in France ; a step which cannot now 
be recalled, and which implies that each citizen 
is to devote all his faculites to the service of Human- 
ity. But with regard to the social organization, 
by which alone this principle can be carried into 
efiect, although its basis has been laid down by 
Positivism, it has not yet received the sanction of 
the Public. It may be hoped, however, that the 
motto which I have put forward as descriptive of 
the new political philosophy, Order and Progress, 
will soon be adopted spontaneously. 

First revoiu negative phase of the 

tionarySito' Revolution, all that was done was 
Liberty and utterly to repudiate the old political 

quaity system. No indication whatever was 
given of the state of things which was to succeed 
it. The motto of the time. Liberty and Equality, 
is an exact representation of this state of things, 
the conditions expressed in it being utterly con- 
tradictory, and incompatible with organization 
of any kind. For obviously, Liberty gives free 
scope to superiority of all kinds, and especially 
to moral and mental superiority ; so that if a 
uniform level of Equality is insisted on, freedom 
of growth is checked. Yet inconsistent as the 
motto was, it was admu^ably adapted to the destruc- 
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tive temper of the time ; a time when hatred of 
the Past compensated the lack of insight into the 
Future. It had, too, a progressive tendency, which 
partly neutralized its subversive spirit. It inspired 
the first attempt to derive true principles of polity 
from general views of history ; the memorable 
though unsuccessful essay of my great predecessor 
Condorcet Thus the first intimation of the 
future influence of the historical spirit was given 
at the very time when the anti-historical spirit 
had reached its climax. 

The long period of reaction which succeeded 
the first crisis gave rise to no political motto of any 
importance. It was a period for which men of 
any vigour of thought and character could not 
but feel secret repugnance. It produced, however, 
a universal conviction that the metaphysical 
policy of the revolutionists was of no avail for 
constructive purposes. And it gave rise to the 
historical works of the Neo-Catholic school, which 
prepared the way for Positivism by giving the first 
fair appreciation of the Middle Ages. 

Second mot- Counter-revolution, begun 

to, . Liberty by Robespierre, carried to its full 
and Order length by Bonaparte, and continued 
by the Bourbons, came to an end in the memorable 
outbreak of 1830, A neutral period of eighteen 
years followed, and a new motto, Liberty and 
Public Order, was temporarily adopted. This 
motto was very expressive of the political condition 
of the time ; and the more so that it arose spon- 
taneously, without ever receiving any formal 
sanction. It expressed the general feeling of the 
public, who, feeling that the secret of the political 
future was possessed by none of the existing 
parties, contented itself with pointing out the two 

1 [Tableau Historique desprogris deV Esprit Humain, Paris, 
X900.] 
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conditions essential as a preparation for it. It 
was an improvement on the first motto, because 
it indicated more clearly that the ultimate purpose 
of the revolution was construction. It got rid of 
the anti-social notion of Equality. All the moral 
advantages of Equality without its political danger 
existed ^ready in the feeling of Fraternity, which, 
since the Middle Ages, has become sufficiently 
diffused in Western Europe to need no special 
formula. Again, this motto introduced empirically 
the great conception of Order ; understanding it 
of course in the limited sense of material order at 
home and abroad. No deeper meaning was likely 
to be attached to the word in a time of such mental 
and moral anarchy. 

Third mou adoption of the Re- 

to, Order and publican principle in 1848 the utility 
Progress Qf provisional motto ceased. 

For the Revolution now entered upon its Positive 
phase ; which indeed, for all philosophical minds, 
had been already inaugurated by my discovery' of 
the laws of Social Science. But the fact of its 
having fallen into disuse is no reason for going 
back to the old motto. Liberty and Equality, 
which, since the crisis of 1789, has ceased to be 
appropriate. In the utter absence of social con- 
victions, it has obtained a sort of official resus- 
citation ; but this will not prevent men of good 
sense and right feeling from adopting spontaneously 
the motto Order and Progress, as Idle principle of 
all political action for the futnre. In the second 
chapter 1 dwelt at some length upon this motto, 
and pointed out its political and philosophical 
meaning. I have now only to show its connexion 
with the other mottoes of which we have been 
speaking, and the probability of its adoption. 
Each of them, like all combinations, whether in 
^ [The Republic of 1848.] 
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the moral or physical world, is composed of two 
elements ; and the last has one of its elements in 
common with tlie second, as the second has in 
common with the first. Moreover, Liberty, the 
element common to the two first, is in reality 
contained in the third ; since all Progress implies 
Liberty, But Order is put foremost, because 
the word is here intended to cover the whole field 
that properly belongs to it. It includes things 
private as well as public, theoretical as well as 
practical, moral as well as political. Progress is 
put next, as the end for which Order exists, and 
as the mode in which it should be manifested. This 
conception, for which the crisis of 1789 prepared 
the way, will be our guiding principle throughout 
the constructive phase of the Western Revolution. 
The reconciliation of Order and Progress, which 
had hitherto been impossible, is now an accepted 
fact for all advanced minds. For the public this 
is not yet the case ; but since the close of the 
Counter-revolution in 1830, all minds have been 
tending unconsciously in this direction. The 
tendency becomes still more Striking by contrast 
with an opposite movement, the increasing identity 
of principles between the reactionary and the 
anarchist schools. 

. . . But even if we suppose accomplished 

poi^fOT^thc what is yet only in prospect, even if 
DOTodoftran- the fundamental principle of our 
**“ future polity were accepted and 

publicly ratified by the adoption of this motto, 
yet permanent reconstruction of political institu- 
tions would stiU be premature. Before this can 
be attempted, the spiritual interregnum must be 
terminated. For this object, in which all hearts 
and minds, especially among the working classes 
and among women, must unite their efforts with 
those of the philosophic priesthood, at least one 
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generation is required. During this period govern- 
mental policy should be avowecily provisional ; 
its one object should be to maintain what is so 
essential to our state of transition, Order, at home 
and abroad. Here, too, Positivism suffices for 
the task ; by explaining on historical principles 
the stage that we have left, and that at which we 
shall ultimately arrive, it enables us to understand 
the character of the intermediate stage. 

_ ... The solution of the problem consists 

tatorship with m a new revolutionary government, 
^ adapted to the Positive phase of the 
Revolution, as the admirable institu- 
tions of the Convention were to its negative phase. 
The principal features of such a government would 
be perfect freedom of speech and discussion, and 
at the same time political preponderance of the 
central authority with proper guarantees for its 
purity. To secure perfect freedom of discussion, 
various measures would be taken. All penalties 
and fines which at present hamper its action would 
be abolished, the only check left being the obligation 
of signature. Again, all difficulties in the way of 
criticizing the private character of public men, 
due to the disgraceful legislation of the psycholo- 
gists, would be removed. Lastly, all official 
grants to theological and metaphysic^ institutions 
would be discontinued; for while these remain, 
freedom of instruction in the true sense cannot be 
said to exist. With such substantial guarantees 
there will be little fear of reactionary tendencies 
on the part of the executive; and consequently 
no danger in allowing it to take that ascendency 
over the electoral body which, in the present state 
of mental and moral anarchy, is absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of material order. On 
this plan the French assembly would be reduced 
to about two hundred members ; and its duty only 
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would be to vote the budget proposed by the 
finance committee of government, and to audit 
the accounts of the past year. All executive or 
legislative measures would come within the pro- 
vince of the central power ; the only condition 
being that they should first be submitted to free 
discussion, whether by journals, public meetings, 
or individual thinkers, though such discussion 
should not bind the government legally. The 
progressive character of the government thus 
guaranteed, we have next to see that the men who 
compose it shall be such as are likely to carry out 
the provisional and purely practical purpose with 
which it is instituted. On Positive principles, 
it is to the working classes that we should look for 
the only statesmen worthy of succeeding to the 
statesmen of the Convention. Three of such men 
would be required for the central government. 
They would combine the functions of a ministry 
with those of monarchy, one of them taking the 
direction of Foreign afiairs, another of Home afiairs, 
the third of Finance. They would convoke and 
dissolve the electoral power on their own responsi- 
bility. Of tills body the majority would in a 
short time, without any law to that effect, consist 
of the larger capitalists ; for the office would be 
gratuitous, and the duties would be of a kind for 
which their ordinary avocations fitted them. 
Changes would occasionally be necessary in the 
centr^ government; but since it would consist 
of three persons, its continuity might be main-* 
tained, and the traditions of tiie previous gener* 
ation, as well as the tendencies of the future, and 
the position actually existing, might all be re- 
presented. 

Such a government, though of course retaining 
some revolutionary features, would come as near 
to the normal state as is at present practicable. 
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For its province would be entirely limited to 
material questions, and the only anomaly of 
importance would be the fact of choosing rulers 
from the working classes. Normally, tids class 
is excluded from political administration, which 
falls ultimately into the hands of capitalists. But 
the anomaly is so obviously dependent simply on 
the present condition of affairs, and will be so 
restricted in its application, that the working 
classes are not likely to be seriously demoralized 
by it. The primary object being to infuse morality 
into practical life, it is clear fiiat working men. 
whose minds and hearts are peculiarly accessible 
to moral influence, are for the present best qualified 
for political power. No check meantime is placed 
on the action of the capitalists ; and this provi- 
sional policy prepares the way for their ultimate 
accession to power, by convincing them of the 
urgent need of private and public regeneration, 
without which they can never be worthy of it. 
By this course, too, it becomes easier to bring the 
consultative influence of a spiritual power to bear 
upon modem government. At first such influence 
can only be exercised spontaneously ; but it will 
become more and more S5rstematic with every 
new step in the great philosophical renovation on 
which the final reorganization of society is based. 

The propriety of the provisional policy here 
recommended is further illustrated by the wide 
scope of its application. Although suggested by 
the difficulties peculiar to the position of France, 
it is equally adapted to other nations who are 
sufficiently advanced to take part in the great 
revolutionary crisis. Thus the second phase of 
the Revolution is at once distinguished from the 
first, by having an Occidental, as opposed to a 
purely National, character. And the fact of the 
executive government being composed of working 
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men, points in the same direction ; since of all 
classes working men are the most free from local 
prejudices, and have the strongest tendencies, 
bofh intellectually and morally, to universal union. 
Even should this form of government be limited 
for some years to France, it would be enough to 
remodel the old system of diplomacy throughout 
the West. 

Such are the advantages which the second 
revolutionary government will derive from the 
possession of systematic principles ; whereas the 
government of the Convention was left to its 
empirical instincts, and had nothing but its pro- 
gressive instincts to guide it. . 

A special report was published in 1848 by the 
Positivist Society \ in which the subject of pro- 
visional government will be found discussed in 
greater detail. 

Positive Quiet at home and peace abroad 
ComSSttTCfor being secured, we shall be able, not- 
Westem Eu- withstanding the continuance of mental 
and moral anarchy, to proceed actively 
with the vast work of soci^ regeneration, with 
the certainty of full liberty of thought and ex- 
pression. For this purpose it will be desirable to 
institute the philosophical and political association 
to which I alluded in the last volume of my Positive 
Philosophy (published in 1842), under the title of 
Positive Occidental Committee *. Its sittings would 
usually be held in Paris, and it would consist, in 
the first place, of eight Frenchmen, seven English- 
men, six Germans, five Italians, and four Spaniards. 
This would be enough to represent fairly the 
principal divisions of each population. Germany, 

1 [ This report was republished in Revue Occidentale, J uly 
1389 ; see also an article and a document published by M. 
Pierre Laffitte in the same review in January, 1S90.] 

9 [This committee was formed in 1903.] 
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for instance, might send a Dutchman, a Prussian, 
a Swede, a Dane, a Bavarian, * and an Austrian. 
So, too, the Italian members might come respec- 
tively from Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, the 
Roman States, and the two Sicilies. Again, 
Catalonia, Castille, Andalusia, and Portugal would 
adequately represent the Spanish Peninsula. 

Thus we should have a sort of permanent 
Council of the new Church. Each of the three 
elements of* the moderating power should be 
admitted into it ; and it might also contain such 
members of the governing class as were sufi^ciently 
regenerated to of use in forwarding the gener^ 
movement. There should be practical men ih 
this council as well as philosophers. Here, as 
elsewhere, it will be principally from the working 
classes that such practical co-operation will come ; 
but no support, if given sincerely, will be rejected, 
even should it emanate from the classes who are 
destined to extinction. It is also most important 
for the purposes of this Council that the third 
element of llie moderating power, women, should 
be included in it, so as to represent the fundamental 
principle of the preponderance of the heart over 
the understanding. Six ladies should be chosen 
in addition to the thirty members above mentioned: 
of these, two would be French, and one from each 
of the other nations. Besides their ordinary 
sphere of injluence, it will be their special duty 
to disseminate Positivism among our Southern 
brethren. It is an office that I had reserved for 
my saintly colleague, who, but for her premature 
death, would have rendered eminent service in 
such a Council. 

While material order is maintained by national 
governments, the members of the Council, as 
pioneers of the final order of society, will be carrying 
on the European movement, and gradually ter- 
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miiiating the spiritual interregnum which is now 
the sole obstacle to social regeneration. They 
will forward the development and diffusion of 
Positivism, and make practical application of its 
principles, in all wBys that are honourably open 
to them. Instruction of all kinds, oral or written, 
popular or philosophic, will fall within their pro- 
vince ; but their chief aim will be to inaugurate 
the worship of Humanity so far as that is possible. 
And already a beginning is possible, ^o far at least 
as the system of commemoration is concerned. 
Politically they may give a direct proof of the 
international character of the Positive system, 
by bringing forward several measures, the utility 
of which has long been recognized, but which have 
been neglected for want of some central authority 
placed beyond the reach of national rivalry. 

Occidental One of the most important of such 
navy measures would be the establishment 

of a Western naval force, with the twofold object 
of protecting the seas, and of assisting geographical 
and scientific discovery. It phould be recruited 
and supported by all five branches of the Occidental 
family, and would thus be a good substitute for 
tlie admirable institution of maritime Chivalry 
which fell with Catholicism. On its flag the 
Positivist motto would naturally be inscribed, and 
thus would be for the first time publicly recognized. 

International Another measure, conceived in the 
coinage same Spirit, would soon follow, one 
which has long been desired, but which, owing to 
the anarchy prevalent throughout f^e West since 
the decline of Catholicism, has never yet been 
carried out. A common monetary standard will 
be established, with the consent of the various 
governments, by which industrial transactions 
will be greatly facilitated. Three spheres made 
respectively of gold, silver, and platinum, and each 
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weighing fifty grammes, would differ sufficiently 
in value for the purpose. The sphere should have 
a small flattened base, and^ on the great circle 
parallel to it the Positivist motto would be inscribed. 
At the pole would be the image of the immortal 
Charlemagne, the founder of the Western Re- 
public, and round the image his name would be 
engraved, in its Latin form, Carolus ; that name, 
respected as it is by all nations of Europe alike, 
would be the common appellation of the universal 
monetary standard. 

Occidental The adoption of such measures 
sciiooi would soon bring the Positivist Com- 

mittee into favour. Many others might be 
suggested, relating directly to its fundamental 
purpose, which need not be specially mentioned 
here. I will only suggest the foundation, by 
voluntary effort, of an Occidental School, to serve 
as the nucleus of a true philosophic class. The 
students would ultimately enter the Positivist 
priesthood ; they would in most instances come 
from the working class, without, however, ex- 
cluding real talent from whatever quarter. By 
their agency the septennial course of Positive 
teaching might be introduced in all places disposed 
to receive it. They would besides supply voluntary 
missionaries, who would preach the doctrine 
everjrwhere, even outside the limits of Western 
Europe, according to the plan hereafter to be 
explained. The travels of Positivist workmen 
in the ordinary duties of their calling, would 
greatly facilitate this work. 

A more detailed view of this provisional system 
of instruction will be found in the second edition 
of the Report on the Subject of a Positive School, 
published by the Positivist Society in 1849 \ 

^ This report was republished in Revue Occidental^, Sep- 
tember, 2885. 
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Flag for the There is another step which might 
Western Re- be taken, relating not merely to the 
pubUc period of transition, but also to the 

normal state. ,A flag suitable to the Western 
Republic might be adopted, which, with slight 
alterations, would also be the flag for each nation. 
The want of such a symbol is already instinctively 
ffelt. What is wanted is a substitute for the old 
retrograde symbols, which yet shall avoid all 
subversive tendencies. It would be a suitable 
inauguration of the period of transition which 
we are now entering, if the colours and mottoes 
appropriate to the flnal state were adopted at 
its outset. 

To speak first of the banner to be used in religious 
services. It should be painted on canvas. On 
one side the ground would be white ; on it would 
be the symbol of Humanity, personified by a 
woman of thirty years of age, bearing her son in 
her arms. The o*&er side would bear the religious 
formula of Positivists : Love is our Principle, 
Order is our Basis, Progress our pnd, upon a ground 
of green, the colour of hope, and therefore most 
suitable for emblems of the future. 

Green, too, would be the colour of the political 
flag, common to the whole West. As it is intended 
to float freel)^ it does not admit of pziinting ; but 
the carved image of Humanity might be placed 
at the banner-pole. The principal motto of 
Positivism will, in this case, be divided into two, 
both alike significant. One side of the flag will 
have the political and scientific motto. Order and 
Progress : the other, the moral and esthetic motto. 
Live for Others, The first will be preferred by 
men; the other is more especially adapted to 
women, who are thus invited to participate in 
these public manifestations of social feeling. 

This point settled, the question of the various 
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national flags becomes easy. In these the centre 
might be green, and the national colours might 
be displayed on the border. Thus, in France, 
where the innovation will be first iniroduced, the 
border would be tricolour, with the present arrange- 
ment of colours, except that more space should be 
given to the white, in honour of our old royal flag. 
In this way uniformity would be combined with 
variety ; and, moreover, it would be shown that 
the new feeling of Occidentality is perfectly com- 
patible with respect for the smallest nationalities. 
Each would retain the old signs in combination 
with the common symbol. The same’ principle 
would apply to all emblems of minor importance# 

The question of these symbols, of which I have 
spoken during the last two years in my weekly 
courses of lectures, illustrates the most immediate 
of the functions to which the Positive Committee 
will be called. I mention it here, as a type of its 
general action upon European society. 

Without setting any limits to the gradual increase 
of the Association, it is desirable tiiat the central 
nucleus should always remain limited to the 
original number of thirty-six, with two additions, 
which will shortly be mentioned. Each member 
might institute a more numerous association in 
his own country, and this again might be the parent 
of others. Associations thus affiliated may be 
developed to an unlimited extent ; and thus we 
shall be able to maintain the unity and homo- 
geneity of the Positive Church, without impairing 
its coherence and vigour. As soon as Positivism 
has gained in every country a sufficient number 
of voluntary adherents to constitute the preponder- 
ating section of the community, the regeneration 
of society is secured. 

The numbers assigned above for the different 
nations, only represent the order in which the 
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advanced minds in each will co-operate in the 
movement. The order in which the great body 
of each nation will join it, will be, as far as we can 
judge from their antecedents, somewhat different. 
The difference is, that Italy here takes the second 
place, and Spain the third, while England descends 
to the last. The grounds for this important 
modification are indicated in the third edition of 
my Positive Calendar. They will be discussed 
in detail in the fourth volume of this Treatise *. 

Colonial and From Europe the movement will 
foreign Asso- Spread ultimately to the whole race. 

Smmit^Sie progress will 

action of which naturally be to the inhabitants of our 
SteSd^^^he ^^^^nies, who, though politically in- 
whole human dependent of Western Europe, still 
race retain their filiation with it. Twelve 

colonial members may be added to the Council ; 
four for each American Continent, two for India, 
two for the Dutch and Spanish possessions in the 
Indian Ocean. 

This gives us forty-eight members. To these 
twelve foreign associates will gradually be added, 
to represent the populations whose growth has 
been retarded ; and then the Council will have 
received its full complement. For every nation 
of the world is destined for the same ultimate con- 
ditions of social regeneration as ourselves, the 
only difference being that Western Europe, under 
the leadership of France, takes the initiative. It 
is of great importance not to attempt this final 
extension too soon, an error which would impair 
the precision and vigour of the renovating move-* 
ment. At the same time it must never be for- 
, gotten that the existence of the Great Being remains 

1 The relative position here assigned to England and 
Germany is reversed in the fourth volume of the Politique 
Positive. 
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incomplete until all its members are brought into 
harmonious co-operation. In ancient times social 
sympathy was restricted to the idea of Nationality; 
between this and the final conception of Humanity, 
the Middle Ages introduced the intermediate 
conception of Christendom, or Occidentality ; 
the real bearing of which is at present but little, 
appreciated. It will be our first political duty to 
revive that conception, and place it on a firmer 
basis, by terminating the anarchy consequent on 
the extinction of Catholic Feudalism. While 
occupied in this task, we shall become impressed 
with the conviction that the union of Western 
Europe is but a preliminary step to the union of 
Humanity ; an instincliv3 presentiment of which 
has existed from the infancy of our race, but which 
as long as theological belief and military life were 
predominant, could never be carried out even in 
thought. The primary laws of human develop- 
ment which foi^ the philosophical basis of the 
Positive system, apply necessarily to all climates 
and races whatsoever, the only difference being 
in the rapidity with which evolution takes place. 
The inferiority of other nations in this respect is 
not inexplicable ; and it will now be compensated 
by a growth of greater regularity than ours, and 
less interrupted by shocks and oscillations. Obvi- 
ously in*our case systematic guidance was impossible, 
since it is only now that our growth is complete 
that we can learn the general laws common to it 
and to other cases. Wise and generous intervention 
of the West on behalf of our sister nations who are 
less advanced, will form a noble field for Social 
Art, when based on sound scientific principles. 
Relative without being arbitrary, zealous and yet 
always temperate ; such should be the spirit of 
this intervention ; and thus conducted, it will 
form a system of moral and political action far 
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nobler than the proselytism of theology or the 
extension of milits^ empire. The time will come 
when it will engross the whole attention of the 
Positive Council ; but for the present it must re* 
main secondary to other subjects of greater 
urgency. 

The first to join the Western movement will 
necessarily be the remaining portion of the White 
race : which in all its branches is superior to the 
other two races. There are two Monotheist " 
nations, and one Polytheist, which will be succes- 
sively incorporated. Taken together, the three 
represent the propagation of Positivism in the 
East. 

The vast population of the Russian empire was 
left outside the pale of Catholic Feudalism. By 
virtue of its Christianity, however, notwithstanding 
its entire confusion of temporal and spiritual power, 
it holds the first place among the Monotheistic 
i^ations of the East. Its initiation into the 
Western movement will be conducted by two 
nations of intermediate position, ; Greece, connected 
with Russia by the tie of religion ; and Poland, 
united with her politically. Though neither of 
these nations is homogeneous in structure with 
Russia, it would cause serious delay in the propaga- 
tion of Positivism should the connexion be alto- 
getlier terminated. 

The next step will be to Mohammedan Mono- 
theism ; first in Turkey, afterwards in Persia. 
Here Positivism will find points of sympathy of 
which Catholicism could not admit. Indeed 
these are already perceptible. Arab civilization 
transmitted Greek science to us : and this will 
always secure for it an honourable place among 
the ^ential elements of the mediaeval system, 
regarded as a preparation for Positivism. 

Lastly, we come to the Polytheists of India ; 
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and with them the incorporation of the White 
race will be complete. Already we see some 
spontaneous tendencies in this direction. Although 
from exceptional causes Theocrac}^ has been pre- 
served in India, there exist real points of contact 
with Positivism ; and in this respect the assistance 
of Persia will be of service. It is the peculiar 
privilege of the Positive doctrine that, taking so‘ 
complete a view of human development, it is 
always able to appreciate the most ancient forms 
of social life at ^cir true worth. 

In these three stages of Positivist propagation, 
the Council will have elected the first half of its 
foreign associates ; admitting successively a Greek, 
a Russian, an Egyptian, a Turk, a Persian and 
finally, a Hindoo. 

The Yellow race has adhered firmly to Pol5rthe- 
ism. But it has been considerably modified in all 
its branches by Monotheism, either in the Christian 
or Mohammedan form. To some extent, therefore, 
it is prepared for further change ; and a sufficient 
number of adherents may soon be obtained for 
Tartary, China, Japan, and Malacca to be repre- 
sented in the Council. 

With one last edition the organization of the 
Council is complete. The black race has yet to 
be included. It should send two representatives ; 
one from Hayti, which had the energy to shake 
off the iniquitous yoke of slavery, and the other 
from central Africa, which has never yet been 
subjected to European influence. European pride 
has looked with contempt on these African tribes, 
and imagines them destined to hopeless stagnation. 
But the very fact of their having been left to 
themselves renders them better disposed to receive 
Positivism, the first system in which their Fetichistic 
faith has been appreciated, as the origin from which 
the historic evolution of society has proceeded. 
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It is probable that the Council will have reached 
its limit of sixty members, before the spiritual 
interregnum in the central region of Humanity 
has been terminated. But even if political re- 
construction were to proceed so rapidly in Europe 
as to render all possible assistance to this vast 
movement, it is hardly conceivable that the five 
stages of which it consists can be thoroughly 
effected within a period of two centuries. But 
however this may be, the action of the Council 
will become increasingly valuable, not only for 
its direct influence on the less advanced nations, 
but also and more especially, because the proofs 
it will furnish of the universality of the new religion 
will strengthen its adherents in the Western family. 

But the time when Positivism can 
pSectiOT*“of be brought into direct contact with 
the Positivist these preliminary phases is far distant, 
and we need not wait for it. The 
features of the system stand out already v/ith 
sufficient clearness to enable us to begin at once 
the work of mental and social renovation for 


which our revolutionary predecessors so energetic- 
ally prepared the way. They however were 
blinded to the Future by their hatred of the Past. 
With us, on the contrapr, social sympathy rests 
upon the historical spirit, and at the same time 
strengthens it. Solidarity with our contemjwraries 
is not enough for us, unless we combine it with 
the sense of Continuity with former times ; and 


while we press on toward the Future, we lean upon 
the Past, every phase of which our religion holds 
in honour. So far from the energy of our pro- 
gressive movement being hampered by such feelings, 
it is only by doing full justice to the Past, as no 
system but ours can do consistently, that we can 
obtain perfect emancipation of tliought ; because 
we are thus saved from the necessity of making 
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the slightest actual concession to systems which 
we regard as obsolete. Understanding their nature 
and ‘^eir purpose better than the sectaries who 
still empirically adhere to them, we can see that 
each was in its time necessary as a preparatory 
step towards the hnal system, in which all their 
partial and imperfect services will be combined. 

Comparing it especially with the last synthesis by* 
which the Western family of nations has been di- 
rected, it is clear even from the indications given in 
this prefatory work, that the new synthesis is more 
real, more comprehensive, and more stable. All 
that we find to admire in the mediaeval system is 
developed and matured in Positivism. It is the 
only system which can induce the intellect to 
accept its due position of subordination to the 
heart. We recognize the piety and chivalry of 
our ancestors, who made a noble application ot 
the best doctrine that was possible in their time. 
We believe that were they Uving now, they would 
be found in our ranks. They would acknowledge 
the decay of their provisional phase of thought, 
and would see that in its present degenerate state 
it is only a symbol of reaction, and a source of 
discord. 

And now that the doctrine has been shown to 
rest on a central principle, a principle which appeals 
alike to instinct and to reason, we may carry our 
comparison a step further, and convince all clear* 
seeing and honest minds that it is as superior 
to former systems in its influence over the emotions 
and the imagination, as it is from the practical 
and intellectual aspect. Under it. Life, whether 
private or public, becomes in a still higher sense 
than under Polytheism, a continuous act of worship 
performed under the inspiration of' mniversal 
Love. All our thoughts, feelings, and actions flow 
spontaneously to a common centre in Humanity, 
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our Supreme Being ; a Being who is real, accessible, 
and sympathetic, because she is of the same nature 
as her worshippers, though far superior to any one 
of them. The very conception of Humanity is a 
condensation of the whole mental and social 
history of man. For it implies the irrevocable 
e:jftinction of theology and of war ; both of which 
are incompatible with uniformity of belief and 
with co-operation of all the energies of the race. 
The spontaneous morality of Uic emotions is 
restored to its due place ; and Philosophy, Poetry, 
and Polity are thereby regenerated. Each is 
placed in its due relation to the others, and is 
consecrated to the study, the praise, and the 
service of Humanity, the most relative and the 
most perfectible of all beings. Science passes 
from tile analytic to the synthetic state, being 
entrusted with the high mission of founding an 
objective basis for man^s action on the laws of the 
external world and of man's nature ; a basis which 
is indispensable to control the .oscillation of our 
opinions, the versatility of our feelings, and the 
instability of our purposes. Poetry assumes at 
last its true social function, and will henceforth 
be preferred to all otiier studies. By idealizing 
Humanity under every aspect, it enables us to 
give fit expression to the gratitude we owe to her, 
both publicly and as individuals ; and thus it 
becomes a source of the highest spiritual benefit. 

But amidst the pleasures that spring from the 
study and the praise of Humanity, it must be 
remembered that Positivism is characterized 
always by reality and utility, and admits of no 
degeneration into asceticism or quietism. The 
Love by which it is inspired is no passive principle ; 
while stimulating Reason and Imagination, it 
does so only to give a higher direction to our 
practical activity. It was in practical life that 
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the Positive spirit first arose, extending thence to 
the sphere of thought, and ultimately to the moral 
sphere. The grand object of human existence is 
the constant improvement of the natural Order 
that surrounds us : of our material condition 
first ; subsequently of our physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature. And the highest of these 
objects is moral progress, whether in the individusd, 
in the family, or in society. It is on this that 
human happiness, whether in private or public 
life, principally depends. Political art, then, 
when subordinated to morality, becomes the most 
essential of all arts. It consists in concentration 
of all human effort upon the service of Humanity 
in accordance with the natural laws which regulate 
her existence. 

The great merit of ancient systems of polity, of 
the Roman system especially, was that precedence 
was always given to public interests. Every 
citizen co-operated in the manner and degree 
suited to those early times. But there were no 
means of providing proper regulation for domestic 
life. In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism 
attempted to form a complete system of morality, ^ 
private life was made the principal object. All 
our affections were subjected to a most beneficial 
course of discipline, in which the inmost springs 
of vice and virtue were reached. But owing to 
the inadequacy of the doctrines on which the S5rstem 
rested, the solution of the problem was incoherent. 
The method by which Catholicism controlled the 
selfish propensities was one which turned men 
away from public life, and concentrated them on 
interests which were at once chimerical and 
personal. The immediate value of this great 
effort was, that it brought about for the first time 
a separation between moral and political power, 
which in the systems of antiquity had always been 
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confounded. But the separation was due rather 
to the force of circumstances than to any conscious 
efforts ; and it could not be fully carried out, 
because it was incompatible with the spirit of the 
Catholic doctrine and with the military character 
of society. Woman sympathized with Catholicism, 
bijt the people never supported it with enthusiasm, 
and it soon sank under the encroachments of the 
temporal power, and the degeneracy of the priest- 
hood. 

Positivism is the only system which can renew 
this premature effort and bring it to a satisfactory 
issue. Combining the spirit of antiquity with 
that of Catholic Feudalism, it proposes to carry 
out the political programme put forward by the 
Convention. 

Positive religion brings before us in a definite 
shape the noblest of human problems, the per- 
manent preponderance of Soci^ feeling over Self- 
love. As far as the exceeding imperfection of our 
nature enables us to solve it, it would be solved 
by calling our home affections into continuous 
action ; affections which stand half-way between 
self-love and universal sympathy. In order to 
consolidate and develop this solution. Positivism 
lays down the philosophical and social principle 
of separation of theoretical from practical power. 
Theoretical power is consultative ; it directs 
education, and supplies general principles. Practi- 
cal power directs action by special and imperative 
rules. All the elements of society that are excluded 
from political government become guarantees for 
the preservation of this arrangement. The priests 
of Humanity, who are the systematic organs of the 
moderating power, will always find themselves sup- 
ported, in their attempts to modify the governing 
power, by women and by the people. But to be 
so supported, they must be men who, in addition 
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to the intellectual power necessary for their mission, 
have the moral qualities which are yet more neces- 
sary ; who combine, that is, the tenderness of 
women with the energy of the people. The first 
guarantee for the possession of such qualities is 
the sacrifice of political authority and even of 
wealth. Then we may at least hop)e to see the 
new religion taking the place of the old, because 
it will fulfil in a more perfect way the mental and 
social purposes for which the old religion existed. 
Monotheism will lapse like Polytheism and 
Fetichism, into the domain of history ; and will, 
like them, be incorporated into the system of 
universal commemoration, in which Humanity 
will render due homage to all her predecessors. 
Comiption of is not, then, merely on the ground 
Monotheism of Speculative truth that Positivists 
would urge all those who are still halting between 
two opinions, to choose between the absolute and 
the relative, between the fruitless search for 
Causes and the solid study of Laws, between sub- 
mission to arbitrary Wills and submission to 
demonstrable Necessities. It is for Feeling still 
more than for Reason to make the decision ; for 
upon it depends the establishment of a higher 
form of social life. 

Monotheism in Western Europe is now as 
obsolete and as injurious as Polytheism was 
fifteen centuries ago. The discipline in which 
its moral value principally consisted has long since 
decayed ; and consequently the sole effect of its 
doctrine, which has been so extravagantly praised, 
is to degrade the affections by unlimited desires, 
and to weaken the character by servile terrors. 
It supplied no field for the Imagination, and 
forced it back upon Polytheism and Fetichism, 
which, under Theology, form the only possible 
foundation for poetry. The pursuits of practical 
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life were never sincerely promoted by it, and they 
advanced only by evading or resisting its influence. 
The noblest of all practi^ pursuits, that of social 
regeneration, is at the present time in direct 
opposition to it. For by its vague notion of 
I^vidence, it prevents men from forming a true 
conception of Law, sl ‘ conception necessary for 
true prevision, on which all wise intervention 
must be based. 

Sincere believers in Christianity will soon cease 
to interfere with the management of a world, 
where they profess themselves to be pilgrims and 
• strangers. The new Supreme Being is no less 
jealous than the old, and will not accept the ser- 
vants of two masters. But the truth is, that the 
more zealous theological partisans, whether 
royalists, or aristocrats, or democrats, have now 
for a long time been insincere. God to them is 
bnt the nominal chief of a hypocritical conspiracy, 
^'onspiracy which is even more contemptible 
it is odious. Their object is to keep the 
from all great social improvements by 
^'^^ng them that they will find compensation 
meir miseries in an imaginary future life. 
^ ® doctrine is already falling into discredit among 
^ yvorking classes everywhere throughout the 
cie^"* especially in Paris.* All theological tenden- 
whether Catholic, Protestant, or Deist, really 
to prolong and aggravate our moral anarchy, 
“™’*Se they hinder the diflusion of that social 
w«m^y and breadth of view, without which 
laH^^ never attain fixity of principle and regu- 
Evcty subversive scheme now 
originated in Monotheism or has 
sanction. Even Catholicism has lost 
Its P®"®™ y .Vntrolling revolutionary extravagance 
m some pi own most distinguished members. 

It la «jr tne Order tli^fore, even more 
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than of Progress, that we call on all those who 
desire to rise above their present disastrous state 
of oscillation in feeling and opinion, to make a 
distinct choice between Positivism and Theology. 
For there arc now but two camps : the camp of 
reaction and anarchy, which acknowledges more 
or less distinctly the Erection of God : the caipp 
of construction and progress, which is whoUy 
devoted to Humanity. 

The Being upon whom all our thoughts are 
concentrated is one whose existence is undoubted. 
We recognize that existence not in the Present 
only, but in the Past, and even in the Future : 
and we find it always subject to one fundamental 
Law, by which we are enabled to conceive of it as 
a whole. Placing our highest happiness in univer- 
sal Love, we live, as far as it is possible, for others ; 
and this in public life as well as in private ; for 
the two are closely linked together in our religion , 
a religion clothed in all the beauty of Art, and yet 
never inconsistent with Science. After hpving 
thus exercised our }X)wers to the full, and hiving 
given a charm and sacredness to our temporary 
life, we shall at last be for ever incorporaipe into 
the Supreme Being, of whose life all noble natures 
are necessarily partakers. It is only througli the 
workers of Humanity that we can feel the im/ard 
reality and inexpressible sweetness of this inconx)r- 
ation. It is unknown to those who being still 
involved in theological belief, have not bee-*! able 
to form a clear conception of the Future, anJ have 
never experienced the feeling of pure self-sacrifice. 


THE END 
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